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ANTIQUITIES 


OF GREECE. 


PART I. 


POLITICAL AND LITERARY HISTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF GREECE. 


Tue early history of Greece seems to be involved Fabulous 
* é ° and He- 
in great obscurity. There is so much of the absurds roic agas. 
ity of fable mingled with what may be historical facts, 
that all inquiries respecting its early. settlers end in 
very unsatisfactory results. The probability, how- 
ever, is, that the descendants of Japhet, quitting the 
regions of central Asia, were the first settlers of the 
country. The inhabitants, in those remote ages, 
consisted of several barbarous tribes, such as the 
Leléges, Dryépes, Caucones, Pelasgi, &c. They 
lived in a purely savage state, having dens for their 
dwellings and the skins of beasts for their clothing, 
being entirely destitute and ignorant of all the arts, 
refinements, and institutions of civilized life. Of 
these tribes the Pelasgi were the most numerous and 
important. They derive their name from a hero 
called Pelasgus, from whom they were descended, 
but whose history is little known. At first they oc- 
cupied, chiefly, the northern parts of Greece; but 
afterwards they migrated to Peloponnesus, and spread 
themselves over the whole country. The term Helle- 
nes (“Eidnres), ii os in after times, was applied to 
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all the Greeks, indiscriminately, was, in the early peri- 
ods of Grecian history, applied only to a people seo 
occupied a particular district in or They 
took this name from Hellen (“Eiyjv), a 0 
Deucalion. The term Greeks, by which this whole 
people are now known, and from which the Latin 
word Greci is derived, is taken from a branch of 
the Pelasgic stock, called Tpatxoi, who were the de- 
scendants of Graicus. 

Without, therefore, entering upon disputed ground, 
and endeavouring to decide, between conflicting his- 
torians, upon points which, of themselves, are but 
of little importance, such as the local situation of the 
different early tribes, the origin of the Pelasgi, the 
first inhabitants of Peloponnesus, é&c., we shall com- 
mence this brief sketch of Grecian history at a point 
were the clearness of fact seems to emerge from the 
obscurity of fable, —the settlement of Greece by the 
Egyptians. 

About two thousand years before the Christian era, 
a colony of Egyptians under Inachus emigrated to 
Greece, and probably introduced the first ideas of 
religion. Three centuries after, three more colonies 
settled here; one under Danaus, at Argos; one 
under Cadmus, in Beotia; and another under Ce- 
crops, in Attica. Danaus, from Egypt, introduced 
agriculture and the Egyptian arts; Cadmus, from 
Pheenicia, the cultivation of the vine, the art of 
working metals, and the greater part of the Grecian 
alphabet. Cecrops founded Athens, which was at 
first called Cecropia. His name is memorable, as 
a legislator, for the institution of many religious rites, 
for the building of many altars and temples, and for 
having established the most wholesome laws in rela- 
tion to marriage. He also instituted the court of 
Areopagus, and instructed his people in the various 
arts of peace. 

After the death of Cecrops there reigned in Attica 
sixteen kings, of whom Codrus was the last. During 
the interval between Cecrops and Codrus, a period 
of about six hundred years, the kingdoms of Argos, 
Lacedemon, Corinth, Sicyon, Thebes, Thessaly, and 
Epirus, gradually became more powerful. This pe- 
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riod is rendered memorable by the Theban war, — 
the Argonautic expedition, and the siege of Troy.* Siege of 
5 ore 4 ¥ ry. 
Amphictyonic council was established about Amphie- 
“time, by Amphictyon. It consisted of depu- @ome.. 
ties, sent from twelve cities, who met sometimes 
at the temple of Delphi, and sometimes at 'Ther- 
mopyle, to consult for the common good, and to act as 
judges in all the affairs of the confederacy. Of the 
sixteen kings after Cecrops, Theseus and Codrus Thesew. 
were the most distinguished. The former? cleared 
the country of robbers and wild beasts freed it from 
foreign slavery, and afterwards, by the enactment of 
the wisest laws, showed as much wisdom in improv- 
ing his state, as he had, before, valor in defending 
it. Codrust was the last king of the Athenians, Codrus. - 
For so much justice and wisdom did he exhibit du- 
ring his reign, and so much patriotism in devoting ne 
himself to death for the good of his couniry, that the : 
Athenians thought no one worthy to succeed him, 
and therefore abolished royalty. 

The care of the government was now committed The 
to a set of magistrates called Archons. Medon the Atchons. 
son of Codrus was elected the first Archon. For 
more than three centuries this office was perpetual 
and hereditary, so that but little else than the name 
- of the chief magistrate was changed. The office, 
however, afterwards became annual: nine were chosen, 
the chief of whom was called the Archon. 

As yet Athens had no written laws. Draco, an Ar- Draco. 
chon of great virtue, was selected to prepare a code. B: 0 
His laws were so severe that they were said to be 
written in blood. By them all crimes were made capi- 
tal. They were, however, soon abolished, and Solon eae 
was chosen to draw up a new code in their stead. He ~~ 
was a legislator of great wisdom and prudence, and 
offered to the people a body of laws well adapted to 


* For particulars concerning these and other subjects mentioned 
in the course of this chapter, the Classical Dictionary may be 
consulted, as it would be contrary to the design of this sketch 
(which must necessarily be very concise) to introduce the details 
of history. 

+ See Class. Dict. art. Theseus. 

ft See Class. Dict. art. Codrus. | 
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their present exigencies. The chief power was lodg- 
ed in the hands of the people. He instituted a senate 
of four hundred, to whom the affairs of the state were 
intrusted; and, in order to relieve the poor from the 
oppressions of the rich, he abolished imprisonment for 
debt. He also restored the authority of the court of 
Areopagus, which carefully inquired into the manner 
in which every citizen was employed. Of so great 
importance did he consider temperance, that an Ar- 
chon convicted of drunkenness was punished by 
death. Foreigners were permitted to reside in Athens, 
but had no vote in public affairs. 

Sparta, or Lacedemon, was the first state that ob- 
tained an ascendency over the rest of Greece. Ly- 
curgus, having been invested with regal authority, 
established a body of laws, which he took chiefly 
from those of Minos in Crete. They continued in force 
about five hundred years. By them, a senate of 
twenty-eight members was established, who proposed 
to the people the business of the state: all the lands 
were equally divided, and all property held in com- 


* mon: iron was substituted for gold and silver as a cir- 
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culating medium: all ate at the public tables: theft 
was encouraged, if practised adroitly. In a word 
these laws were intended to make the people hardy, 
virtuous, and brave. 

About the year 684 B. C., the Spartans were involved 
in a war with the Messenians, who. were at last com- 
pletely subdued. 

Before the death of Solon, the Athenians were con- 
tinually urging him to make some alterations in the 
laws. At length Pisistratus, a man of splendid talents 


.and exceedingly popular, by persuasion and @rtifice 


took possession of the citadel and established his au- 
thority.* To prevent the people from assembling in 
the city and engaging in cabals, he turned their atten- 
tion to agriculture. At his death he transmitted the 
government to his two sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. 
Their reign was a short one. Two friends, Harmo- 


awmodi- dius and “ Aristogiton, conspired against them. Hip- 


*See Class. Dict, art. Pisistratus, 
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parchus was slain, and Hippias fled to Darius, king B.C. 510. 
of Persia, and thence arose the war betweensthigo@™ 
monarch and the Greeks. The Ionians, having re- 
belled against him, sent to Greece for aid. The Athe- 
nians supplied them with twenty ships. ~ Thereupon 
Darius sent heralds to Greece to demand, an ac- 
knowledgment of his Qovereichre ye ‘This ‘having been 
indignantly refused, he sent an army of an hundred : 
sand men to conquer Greece, under the command 
ippias. Miltiades ‘met hin with ‘ten thousand 5, 4, 
ath nians.upon the plains of Marathon, and completely Mar 
pie ed tie Persians of “WHOUT 2 a large number, togeth- ® 
Pst, ith Hippias himself, were left dead upon the 
e 


After the death of Darius, his son Xerxes fitted Xerx® 
hi immense army,* to accomplish the object of 


£ 
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his father. He was met at the Straits of Thermopyle j 
by Leonidas, the Spartan, with four thousand men, i 
and was, for successive days, repulsed by this small } 
number. At length the enemy discovered a secret path. = 
around the mountain, so that the Greeks’ ere It ‘in dan- 

ger of being cut off. Leonidas then commanded all patie tle of 


his band to retire excepting three hundred Spartans. ae 

These remained, and devoted themselves to death 

for their country, ‘after having made great havoc among B.c 
the Persians. 

y the advice ‘of Themisticles the Athenians j 


betook themselves to-their-fleet.... Xerxes entered 
Athens and burnt the citadel. The Athenian navy p44. 
rendezvoused in the Straits of Salamis under the com- Salamis. 
mand of Themistécles and Aristides. The Persians 
attacked it with their fleet, which was -completely 

ersed. Xerxes, at this signal defeat, hastily fled ) 
back to Asia, leaving Mardonius, with three hundred 
thousand men, to repair the disaster. But these were bin 
almost all cut to pieces in the battle at Plateza, by Piatea. 
the Spartans under Pausanias, and the Athenians un- ®- ©: 7% 
der Aristides. On the same day the Persian fleet : 
was defeated near Mycale, on the coast of Ionia, by : 
the combined forces of the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians. 


* Some historians say two millions; others five millions. 
cy 
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After these various successes the Greeks returned 

Walls of to the arts of peace. Athens began to rebuild the 

Athens walls which Mardonius had destroyed. The Spartans 
opposed this, but they were overreached by the ad- 
roitness of Themistocles. The Athenians completed 
the building of their walls and obtained the ascendency 

Pausani: In Greece. At this time Pausanias, the Spartan, was 

aA accused and convicted of treason. He fled for refuge 
to the temple of Minerva, where he died through 
hunger, a wall having been built up against the door 
to prevent his escape. 

After the death of Aristides, the war against the 

Cimon. Persians was carried on with great success by Cimon, 
who obtained three victories over them in one day. 
At length Artaxerxes, the Persian monarch, and the 

B.C. 449.Greeks concluded a peace, by which liberty was 
granted to all the Grecian states in Asia, and to the 
islands. 

Pericles. | Cimon was succeeded by Pericles, a man of great 
talents, consummate prudence, refined taste, and an 
intimate knowledge of human nature. He did more 
than any other man to beautify and adorn Athens with 
splendid temples and other public buildings, and to 
create a taste for whatever was refined and elegant. 
He, however, drew so largely upon the public treas- 
ury as to create a strong party against him. But he 
sustained himself against his enemies, 

The great power and wealth which Athens had 
now attained, made her the object of jealousy among 
the other Grecian states. This jealousy ended in an 

The Pelo- Open rupture, called the Peloponnesian war, which 

as" lasted twenty-seven years. The Lacedemonians led 

B.C.43l.an army into Attica, which they laid waste. At this 

The time a dreadful plague broke out among the enemy, 

Flogue,as well as the Athenians, great numbers of whom 

‘were swept off, and among them Pericles himself. 

But this did not restrain the rage of the belligerents. 
Sicve or icibiades prevailed upon the Athenians to under- 
1ege 0. “os : . 

Syracuse. take an expedition against Syracuse. But their fleet 

B.C. 413. was totally destroyed by the Syracusans and Spar- 
tans, and Nicias and Demosthenes, the two generals, 
were put to death by the Athenians.  Alcibiaddes, 
also was banished, but was soon after recalled, and 
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gained many advantages over the enemy. The Spar- 

tans then sent proposals of peace to the Athenians, 
which were rejected. Lysander then took the com- 
mand of the Lacedemonian fleet, and destroyed the 
armament of the Athenians in the famous battle at patio at 
Aigos Potamos near the Hellespont. Athens was then #2 
besieged, and would have been taken, had not the B.C. 404. 
Spartans determined to preserve the city, on condition 
that her fortifications at the Pireus should be demolish- 
ed, and her fleet be given up. Thus ended the Pe- 
loponnesian war. 

Lysander now placed Athens under the power of 
thirty tyrants, called Archons, who exercised every The 
species of cruelty towards the citizens. They are said a 
to have put more persons to death in eight months, 
than had been slain by the enemy in a war of thirty 
years. 'Theraménes, one of their own number was 
executed for having opposed the cruelty of his col- 
leagues. Athens, however, soon found an avenger in 
the person of Thrasybulus, who, at the head of a large Thrasy- 
party, attacked the thirty, and drove them from the a 
city. Amid these popular commotions Socrates, the Death of 
most illustrious of the Grecian philosophers, fell a sacri- 3°C. 400. 
fice to the malice of his enemies. 

After the death of Darius the Second, his eldest 
son, Artaxerxes succeeded to the throne, while his 
brother, the younger Cyrus, was appointed governor of Expedi- 
Asia Minor. Cyrus, aspiring to the throne of his broth- ee 
er, engaged thirteen thousand Greeks to aid him. 

With them he marched against Artaxerxes, and met 

his army on the plains of Cunaxa. At the moment of 
victory Cyrus was slain. The Persians under him went (et) 
over to Artaxerxes, and thus left the Greeks to them- 
selves. The Grecian commanders having been in- 
duced by the Persians to visit their camp were treach- 
erously put to death. Under the conduct of Xeno- 

phon, however, the army was led back to Greece, in 

the very face of the enemy, and in opposition to 
innumerable difficulties, with but a trifling loss. This 
retreat is called The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, (°° 
which is minutely detailed by Xenophon in his An- 10,000 
abasis. 

The Greeks now took up arms again to relieve 
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their Asiatic colonies. Agesilaus was sent with an ar- 
my into Asia, where he: defeated issaphernes, the 
Persian general, and filled all Asia with the terror of 
his arms. But he was suddenly recalled to defend 
Sparta against the confederate attack of ‘Thebes, 
Argos, and Corinth, which states were excited to this 
step by the influence of Persian gold. This was call- 
ed the Corinthian war. At length Greece concluded 
a disgraceful treaty with the Persians, by which all the 
Greek cities in Asia were to remain subject to the 
king. : 
At this time the Lacedemonians, taking advan- 
tage of the dissensions of two opposite factions at 
Thebes, seized upon the citadel, which they kept four 

years. It was then recovered by Pelopidas, who, with — 
Epaminondas, took the command of the Theban forces, 
and led them into the field. At the memorable battle 
of Leuctra, the Spartans with their allies were defeat- 
ed. Upon a second war with Sparta, a few years 
afterwards, Epaminondas marched his troops into La- 
conia, and gained the victory over the Spartans at 
the famous battle of Mantinéa. But he fell a sacri- 
fice to his bravery and patriotism. Being mortally 
wounded he was carried from the field with the jave- 
lin in his breast. On being told that he would die as 
soon as the weapon was extracted, he let it remain till 
he heard that his soldiers were victorious, when he 
pulled it out with his own hand and exclaimed, ‘I die 
happy.” 

As Thebes was raised by Epaminondas from insig- 
nificance, after his death it fell into its original ob- 
scurity. 

About this time Philip, king of Macédon, appeared 
on the stage, a prince of great talents and of the most 
aspiring ambition. Taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of the Grecian states, he formed the project 
of totally subduing them. He employed every means 
to set them at variance with each other, and ef- 
fected by bribery what he could not accomplish by 
open force. He took Olynthus, an Athenian colony, 
and then attempted to secure the pass of Thermopy- 
lz. Demosthénes, the great Athenian orator, did all 
he could to rouse the slumbering energies of his coun- 
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trymen, in his celebrated orations, called Philippics. 

At length, having marched into Beotia, Philip was met at pare of 
Cheronéa by the united forces of the Athenians and Charo 
Thebans. The battle was a fatal one to the con-% 6.997. 
federate Greeks, who, henceforth, wese obliged to ac- 
knowledge Philip as their master. He then entered 

upon a plan for carrying on a war against the Persians, Death of 
but was untimely assassinated by Pausanias, a young PU? ao 
nobleman. 

Philip was succeeded by his son Alexander the Alexan- 
Great. He had studied under the philosopher Aristotle, “* 
and had, at a very early age, given an earnest of his = * 
future greatness. Immediately upon his ascending 
the throne he subdued some of the northern Grecian 
states, which had revolted, and laid siege to Thebes, 
which he took and pillaged. He then makes prepa- B.C. 3%. 
rations for an expedition against the Persians — crosses 
the Hellespont — defeats the Persians at the rivers Gra- 
nicus and Issus—overruns Syria — takes Damascus 
—marches to Jerusalem — subdues Egypt — founds 
the city of Alexandria — conquers Darius at Arbéla — 
pushes his conquest to farther India — and dies, at last, 
at Babylon, a victim of intemperance, in the thirty-B.0. 323 
third year of his age. 

After the death of Alexander the Macedonian empire 
was the prize for which many aspirants contended. 
Different portions of it fell to the lot of his different 
generals. During his reign and absence from Mace- 
donia, the Lacedemonians took up arms; but they were 
subdued by Antipater, who was appointed governor of 
that kingdom. On the death of Alexander, the Athe- 
nians engaged several states to join them, and march- 
ing against Antipater, defeated him. But at length he 
recovered from this disaster, and in turn conquered the 
Grecian states, who were obliged to deliver up to him 
the authors of the war. 

While the Athenians were engaged in intestine dis 
sensions, Cassander seized the Pireus and gave laws Cassander 
to Athens. He also appointed Demetrius Phalereus aban 
governor, who reigned with great moderation and jus- Atheni- 
tice. He at last died in captivity. B.C. alz, 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who had been raised to the 
throne of Macedonia by the soldiers, was compelled 
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by Lysim&chus to relinquish it. This latter prince, 
engaging in a war with Seleucus, the last surviving 


B.C. 281. general of Alexander, was defeated and slain. Seleu- 


cus was assassinated by Ceraunus, who, in turn, was 
defeated and slain by the Gauls under Brennus. After- 
wards, Antigénus Gonatas obtained the kingdom of 
Macedonia, but was dispossessed of it by Pyrrhus, on 
his return from Italy. Pyrrhus was killed at the siege 
of Argos, and Antigdnus again recovered the crown, 
which, after enjoying it thirty-four years, he left to his 
son Demetrius. 

The Lacedemonians and Athenians engaged in 
a war against Antigonus, but were unsuccessful. 
About this time a few cities in Peloponnésus formed 
themselves into a confederacy called the Achean 
League. The king of Macedonia was in possession of 
the citadel of Corinth, but Aratus, of Sic¥on, having’ 
induced his countrymen to join the League, entered 
“the citadel by a secret passage, and drove out the gar- 
rison. 

Agis, king of Sparta, now endeavoured to restore 
‘the ancient laws of Lycurgus. But he failed in the 
attempt and was put to death by the influence of his 
colleague Leonidas, who did not long survive him. 
His son Cleoménes succeeded io the throne, and ac- 
complished the reformation his father had attempted. 
But being unsuccess:ul in a war with the Achzans, he 
fled to Egypt where he soon after died. At length Spar- 
ta fell under the power of the tyrants, Machanidas and 
Nabis. 

The Attclians now began to distinguish themselves, 
‘and attacked the Achzans who applied to Philip, king 
of Macedon, for assistance. The Achean league was 
still supported by Philopemen, who, on account of his 
singular virtues and bravery was styled the last of the 
Greeks. 

The Achzans having made war upon the Lacede- 
monians, who were at this time in alliance with Rome, 
were commanded to desist from hostilities. But in- 
stead of doing this, they insulted the Roman deputies 
and therefore brought on themselves the whole weight 
of the Roman power, which finally crushed them and 
the whole of Greece. At length Sylla took the city 
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of Athens by assault, and gave it up to his soldiers to athens | 
be plundered, When the northern nations invaded >... 
Greece, Athens capitulated to Alaric, king of the Goths, 

and, on paying a fine, was preserved. ‘ A, D. 396. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EPIC POETRY OF GREECE. 


Homer, the father of Epic Poetry, was born about Homer. 
nine hundred years before the Christian era, and about 
three hundred after the Trojan war. The place of 
his nativity is not ascertained, as seven different cities 
contend for the honor of his birth. The town of 
Smyrna and the island of Chios exhibit, perhaps, the 
best claims. His verses were first sung, in parts, in 
Tonia, by rhapsodists or reciters. Lycurgus first col- 
lected them together, and brought them to Lacedemon, 
whence they spread throughout Greece. Huipparchus, 
in the time of Solon, made a new copy at Athens, which 
was revised by Aristotle, and which Alexander the 
Great always kept under his pillow. The edition which 
has come down to us was revised by Aristarchus, under 
Ptolemy Philométer, about two hundred years before 
Christ. The subject which Homer chose for his Ihad, 
the stege and destruction of Troy, was one which must 
have been peculiarly grateful to the Greeks, since it 
gratified their national vanity, and kept alive their 
military ardor, by reminding them of the bravery and 
the illustrious achievements of their ancestors. 

The fable of the Iliad is remarkably simple. While niaa. 
the Greeks are encamped before Troy, one of their 
generals, Achilles, beeoming angry with Agamemnon, 
the commander in chief, retires from the camp, deaf 
to the calls of duty, of reason, and of his friends, and 
thus gratifies his private resentment at the expense of 
the public good. The Trojans profit by his absence, 
obtain great advantages over the Greeks, and kill Pa- 
‘troclus his bosom friend. Vengeance and friendship 
induce him to resume his arms. He enters the field, 
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meets Hector, the chief of the Trojans, and over- 
comes him. 

Homer’s description of characters is throughout con- 
sistent, and his manner though simple is sublime. His 
images are finished pictures, and his reflections, moral 


- axioms. His knowledge is as universal, as his imagina- 


Odyssey. 


Hesiod. 


tion is superlatively rich. The great variety in his story, 
the continued energy in his narration, the sweetness 
and harmony of his verse, and the intense interest 
which he excites in the reader, proclaim him the true 
poet of nature. Nearly three thousand years have 
rolled away since his birth; but time, instead of dimin- 
ishing, has increased his fame. 

The adventures of Ulysses in returning from the 
siege of Troy to his native Ithaca, form the subject of 
the Odyssey. It presents us with a pleasing picture of 
ancient manners, and exhibits, in a strong light, the 
virtues of hospitality, patience, prudence, fortitude, 
wisdom, and temperance. Longinus, says that ‘‘ Ho- 
mer, in the Odyssey, is like the setting sun, which 
is still great to the eyes, but we no longer feel its 
warmth. It is no longer the fire which animates the 
whole of the Iliad, that height of genius which never 
lowers itself, that activity which never reposes, that 
torrent of passions which hurries us away, that crowd 
of fictions, happy and probable. But as the ocean, 
at. the moment of its reflux, and when it leaves its 
shores, is still the ocean, so the old age of which I speak 
is still the old age of Homer.” 

Hesiod is said to have been born at Ascra in Beotia, 
but at what precise period it is not known. — It is 
probable, however, that he was posterior to Homer, 
since he has borrowed whole verses from him. Only 
two complete poems of Hesiod are now extant, the one 
entitled «* Works and Days,” and the other, ‘ I'heogony, 
or Birth of the Gods.”” The former contains precepts 
of agriculture, and probably suggested to Virgil the idea 
of the Georgics. It is divided into three parts, my- 
thological, moral, and didactic, and is interspersed, 
throughout, with fine sentiments. It commences with 
the fable of Pandora* (of which Hesiod is probably the 
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inventor), gives a long and wearisome catalogue of gods 
and goddesses, and ends with an animated description 
of the war of the gods against the Giants. Cicero con- 
fers upon this poet a handsome eulogium ; but Quinctilian 
grants him the praise which belongs to smoothness of 
language only, and refuses him the palm due to great 
talents. 


Apollonius Rhodius, born at Naucratis, in Egypt, pay r 


about two hundred and thirty years before Christ, dius. 


received his surname from the island of Rhodes, where 
he resided. He was one of the keepers of the famous 
library at Alexandria. Nothing remains of his wri- 
tings but his poem on the ‘“ Expedition of the Argo- 
nauts,” in four books. This work, which in some 
respects is not destitute of merit, is regarded as too 
historical in the order of its facts, and too full of tedious 
episodes, for an epic poem. Virgil, however, has taken 
ideas from Apollonius, but has embodied them with 
infinite improvement. 


CHAPTER III. 
LYRIC POETRY. 


Tue invention of rhythm and melody is ascribed to 


Linus, who was born at Thebes, in Beotia, at a very Liew. 


remote period. None of his poetry has come down to 
us, though he is very much praised by many ancient 
writers. 


The birth of Orpheus is also involved in much ob- Orpheus. 


scurity; but his reputation, as a poet, was as great, as 
his virtues, as a man; were celebrated. He instituted 
the mysteries of Bacchus and of the Eleusinian Ceres, 
His sentiments of the deity, as they appear in a few 
fragments that have come down to us, were very eleva- 
ted, and he made his poetry the handmaid to religion. 
So correct was his conduct, that whoever led a life of 
more than ordinary purity was said to be a scholar of 
Orpheus. 
2 
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Museus. 


Alcezus. 


Stesichd- 
Tus. 


Sappho. 


Simoni- 
des. 


Anacre- 
on. 


Pindar. 
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Of Muszus, who was the disciple of Orpheus, there 
are no works remaining. 

Alceus was a native of Mityléne, and lived about 
six hundred years before Christ. He is supposed to have 
been the inventor of the harp and of the Alcaic measure. 
Only a few fragments of his writings have come down 
to us. From these a very favorable opinion is drawn 
of his talents. 

Stesichérus was a native of Himéra in Italy, and lived 
about five hundred and seventy years before Christ. 
Of twenty-six books written in the Doric dialect, but a 
few lines have reached posterity. 

About six hundred years before the Christian era the 
Isle of Lesbos gave birth to the poetess Sappho, who has 
been equally renowned for her beauty, poetry, and ill re- 
quited love. She put a period to her woes and her ex- 
istence by a leap from mount Leucate* into the sea. The 


few specimens of her talents which have reached us, to-— 


gether with the appellation of the tenth Muse, given 
her by the ancients, make us lament the loss of her 
three books of lyrical compositions, her elegies, and her 
epigrams. 

Simonides was born in the island of Cos, about five 
hundred and thirty-seven years before Christ. He wrote 
elegies, epigrams, and dramatic pieces, esteemed for their 
sweetness and elegance. He composed an epic poem on 
the battle of Salamis, and obtained a prize in his eightieth 
year. The Syracusans erected a monument to his memory. 

From these poets, of whom so few fragments remain, 
we pass on to one whose works have rendered his mem- 
ory immortal. Anacreon was born about five hundred 
and thirty years before Christ, at Teos in Ionia. His 
poetry exhibits the passion of love in all its intensity ; and 
is, withal, so replete with beauty, delicacy, and grace, as 
to render all attempts to translate it into the English lan- 
guage unsatisfactory. He died in the eighty-third year 
of his age. 

Beeotia was the birth-place of Pindar, who lived at the 
time of the expedition of Xerxes, about four hundred and 
eighty years before our Saviour, and was then about forty 


: * This was a promontory on the island Leucas, on the coast of 
pirus. 
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years of age. He is not less celebrated for tenderness 
than for sublimity of thought; and his judicious reflec- 
tions and moral sentiments atone for the obscurity of 
particular parts of his poems. His genius is bold, 
irregular, and impetuous. When he soars to heaven, 
it is with the eagle’s flight, ‘‘ with terror in his beak, 
and lightning in his eye.”” When he rushes amid the 
lists of man, it is with the fury of the war-horse, 
‘whose neck is clothed with thunder.” His images 
are sublime, his diction resplendent, and he gives an 
air of majesty to all his subjects. His fault is the 
excess of his acknowledged beauties, of his poetical 
imagination, his warm and enthusiastic genius, his 
bold and figurative expression, and his concise and sen- 
tentious style. 

The Thebans erected a statue to his memory, which 
Pausanias saw six centuries after the death of the Poet. 
When the Spartans razed the city of Thebes, they 
spared the house which Pindar had inhabited, and 
Alexander displayed a similar veneration for this prince 
of lyrists. , 


CHAPTER IV. 
GRECIAN TRAGEDY. 


Tue origin of tragedy is very simple. An inhabit- 
ant of Attica one day observing a goat in the act of 
destroying vines, sacrificed it to Bacchus. The peas- 
ants, who witnessed the scene, danced around the 
victim and sung a rustic song.* This casual frolic 
became an annual celebration, and in process of time 
a very solemn rite. 

The progress of the drama to perfection was regular 
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but slow. Thespis, a native of Icaria, about five hundred Thespis. 


and eighty years before Christ, introduced a single actor 


*The Greek reaygtia, is compounded of eredyos, a goat, and 
gay, @ song, 
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on the stage. He erected a temporary stage upon a cart, 
and conveyed his rough machinery from town to town. 

Not long after Thespis, Aschylus appeared, who may 
be considered as the true inventor of tragedy. He was 
born in Attica, was present at the battle of Salamis, 
and was wounded upon the plains of Marathon; he 
therefore was well able to celebrate upon the stage the 
triumphs of his country. To the highest poetical tal- 
ent Auschylus added a genius inventive of every thing 
that regards mechanism and theatrical decoration. He 
introduced majestic robes for the actors, and orna- 
mented the theatre with the best paintings of his time. 
He also instituted a choir of figure dances, and was the 
creator of pantomime. ‘T'he actors were mounted on 
stilts, and wore masks to increase the natural sound of 
their voice. He added a second actor to the individu- 
al reciter of Thespis, and thus the germ of Tragedy, 
Dialogue, was created. When he was far advanced in 
life, Sophdcles, then only twenty-four years of age, be- 
came his successful competitor in a poetical contest. 
He then retired to the court of Hiéro, king of Sicily, 
where he died in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Of nearly one hundred tragedies written by Auschy- 
lus, only seven have come down to us. Of the estima- 
tion in which he was held by his contemporaries we 
may form a correct idea from the fact, that forty of his 
tragedies were rewarded with the public prize. So 
powerful was the effect of his genius in exciting mili- 
tary ardor, that the people marched immediately from 
the theatre to the battle of Marathon. If he be some- 
times obscure, he is very often sublime; if his plots 
be inartificial, his characters are well sustained. The 
subjects he treated were few and simple, but they were 
interesting and selected with judgment. His tragedies 
have mostly a martial character, which they received, 
perhaps, from his profession as a soldier. His style is 
vivid, bold, and impetuous; and if he has faults, we 
ought not to forget that he first introduced dialogue 
upon the stage, and may be considered as the father of 
ancient drama. 

Sophocles was born at Colone, a town of Attica, four 
hundred and ninety-seven years before the Christian era. 
He is said to have written one hundred and twenty trage- 
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dies, of which only seven remain. He lived to the age 
of ninety, and is reported to have died through excess of 
joy, on having obtained a prize at the Olympic games. 

» It was Sophocles who added a third speaker to the 
dialogue, and advanced the drama in every respect to 
perfection. He has no unnecessary prologues or epi- 
sodes, and no violations of probability. His sentiments 
are elevated, his language rich, his dialogue spirited. 
His style is not too figurative, like that of A°’schylus; 
nor too familiar, like that of Euripides. The language 
of nature and the eloquence of misfortune are often, 
with him, carried to the highest point of excellence. 
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Of all his tragedies the ‘ Cidipus Tyrannus” is Gedxpus 


thought to be the best. The subject of it is the mis- 
fortunes of this monarch, and must have excited an 
intense interest in an Athenian audience. ‘The open- 
ing scene of it is splendid. On one side appears a royal 
palace with different prospects of Thebes. The pesti- 
lence which rages in the city has assembled a crowd of 
trembling citizens. On all sides groans and lamentation 
are heard, and the bodies of the dying and the dead 
obstruct the passenger in the streets. Every where is 
there an eager resort to the temples of the gods. Inthe 
vestibule of the palace a triple row of boys, of youths, and 
of priests, is discovered prostrate at the altars. C&dipus, 
roused by the mournful clamor, comes forth, and then 
begins the most interesting part of the drama, the fable. 
From the prologue the mind is kept in an awful sus- 
pense and dread. The discoveries are most artfully 
conducted. ‘The revolutions are of the most tremen- 
dous kind; and unexampled horror attends the catas- 
trophe. ‘The diction of this tragedy is uniformly ele- 


gant; the odes are sometimes highly beautiful, some-— 


times peculiarly sublime. 


Tyrannus. 


Euripides was about twelve years younger than Euripides. 


Sophocles, and was, born at Salamis during the re- 
joicings over the defeat of Xerxes. ‘Though his birth 
was humble, he had the great Socrates as his master in 
moral philosophy. To acquire the power of writing 
tragedy, he is said to have sequestered himself from 
the world, and to have lived for a considerable time in a 
wild cave, that he might be inspired with ideas of terror 
and sublimity. He entered upon his theatrical career at 
Q* 
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an early age, and was the rival of Sophocles. Owing to 
the persecution of his enemies, he left Athens, and 
went to reside with Archelaus, king of Macedon, at 
whose court he died, having been torn in pieces by his» 
dogs. He is said to have been twice married ; but the 
connexions were both unhappy, and were each ended 
by a divorce. This may account in part for the antipa- 
thy against the female sex, which pervades all his wri- 
tings. Though he has not the sublimity of Auschy¥lus, 
or the sweetness of Sophocles, he balances these ad- 
vantages by so much pathos and moral sentiment, as to 
exhibit the most touching scenes of the Grecian drama 3 
and he will ever be regarded as the philosopher of the 
stage. “4 

Out of the eighty plays which he wrote, but nineteen 
have come down to us. Of these the “ Medea” has 
the highest reputation. The story is founded upon the 
elopement of Jason with that celebrated sorceress. Her 
being abandoned by Jason, who marries another, raises 
her passions to such a pitch of resentment that she 
puts to death even her own children. Her eager desire 
of vengeance conflicting with the natural tenderness of 
the mother, and the dissitmulation she uses to conceal 
her fell designs, produce emotions so terrific, and at the 
same time so pathetic, as to furnish scenes which have 
never been surpassed. 


CHAPTER V. 
GRECIAN COMEDY. 


AN inscription upon a statue of brass, erected to 
Epicharmus, declares him to have been the first writer of 
comedy. He lived four hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, during the reign of Hiero, the tyrant of Sicily, 
who punished him for certain improper jests exhibited be- 
fore his queen. He is said to have written fifty comedies, 


‘though only a few fragments have reached us. These . 


are such as to make us lament the loss of the entire 
compositions. 
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The works of Eupdlis and Cratinus are lost. Of rupwiis 


the former we have the titles only of twenty of his 
comedies and a few fragments. His satire was very 
severe, but he was destitute of all purity and grace of 
style. He flourished about four hundred and thirty- 
five years before Christ. Of Cratinus it is recorded, 
that he had a most fertile imagination, and wrote in a 
very ornamented style. He was somewlfat the senior of 
Eupolis, and obtained nine prizes at*the public games. 


and Cra- 


Aristophanes was a native of A%gina, a small island Aristoph- 


near Peloponnésus, and was born about four hundred ™°* 


and thirty-four years before Christ. By his talents he 
acquired the privileges of a citizen of Atheys. Of above 
fifty comedies eleven only have descende® to posterity. 
It has been objected to this poet, that he is careless in 
the conduct of his fables, that his fictions are improbable, 
that his jests are obscene, that his raillery is rudeness, 
that his language is obscure, low, and trivial. Plato, on 
the contrary, gives him the highest praise ; and St. Chrys- 
ostom is said to have placed his comedies under his pil- 
low, as Alexander did the Iliad of Homer. Madame Da- 
cier says, ‘* that no man has shown more art in finding the 
ridiculous, nor more adroitness in exhibiting it; that 
his manner is delicate, his fancy fertile, and> his criti- 
cism just.’ He has been much censured for his ridi- 
eule of Socrates. In the play of the ‘+ Clouds,” par- 
ticularly, he laughs at the doctrine of this philosopher ; 
and although the interval between the representation of 
this play and the trial of Socrates, was twenty-five years, 
it prepared the way for the accusations against that in- 
comparable man. 

Passing by Crates, Pherecrates and Amipsius, who 
were contemporaries of Aristophanes, but whose works 


have not reached us, we come to Menander, who was Menander. 


the founder of the New-Comedy, in which real names 
and real subjects were abolished for general characters 
and such subjects as would suit all ages. This poet 
was born about three hundred and forty-five years before 
Christ, at Athens, and educated under Theophrastus ; 
he began to write for the stage at twenty years of age, and 
did not disgrace his compositions by personal satire, but 
exhibited great elegance of style, refined wit, and correct 
judgment. erence borrowed most of his plays from 
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him. Of one hundred plays only some fragments remain. 
But there are many testimonies in his favor. Quinctilian 
says, that he eclipses every writer of his class; and 
Plutarch, that his style is always uniform and pure. 
The Romans showed their high estimation of Menan- 


der by servilely translating his works. 


Theoert- 
tus. 


Bion and 


Moschus. 


Epigram. 


Lyci- 
phron. 


s 


CHAPTER VI. 
PASTORAL POETRY. — EPIGRAM. 


Tueocritus was born at Syracuse, nearly three cen- 
turies before the Christian era. He has written thirty 
eclogues in the Doric dialect. His predominant char- 
acter is simplicity, but this simplicity sometimes de- 
scends to grossness. 

Bion and Moschus were contemporaries of Theocri- 
tus, the former of Smyrna, the latter of Syracuse. 
They both wrote with ease and elegance. The ode of 
Bion on the death of Adonis has been much celebrated, 
and the verses of both are written with more care than 
those of Theocritus. 

The term Epigram, which is now applied to an in- 
genious turn of thought or expression, signifies, in itself, 
only an inscription, and it has retained among the 
Greeks its etymological acceptation. The epigrams 
collected by Agathias, Constantine, Hierdcles, and 
others, which compose the GreEK ANTHOLOGIA, are but 
little more than inscriptions for religious offerings, for 
tombs, statues, and monuments, and are generally ex- 
tremely simple. 

Lycophron was born at Chalcis in Eubcea, about two 
hundred and seventy-six years before Christ. All that 
remainsof his writings is a work entitled Cassandra, con- 
taining the supposed prophecies of the daughter of Pri- 
am, uttered during the Trojan war. Lycéphron has been 
accused of great obscurity ; but the reader is informed 
at the outset, that the prophetess was dark in her predic- 
tions. But where he is clear, no one is more so. He has’ 
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all the fire of Pindar, and contains passages which 
would gladly have been claimed by the first writers in 
Greece and Rome. . " 


Se 


CHAPTER VII. 


GRECIAN ORATORY. 
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Prricies was a native of Athens, and was her earli- Pericles. 


est orator. He flourished about four hundred and twenty 
years before Christ. 


Lys:as, the son of Cephalus, was a native of Syra- Lysias. 


cuse, and born about four hundred and sixty years before 
ourera. Immediately after his birth his father removed 
to Athens, and there he carefully educated his son. 
His orations, of which thirty-four only remain, are dis- 
tinguished for great purity of style, and acuteness of 
thought. He lived to the age of eighty-one years. 


+58, 


-&. 


Isocrites was born at Athens about four hundred and Isocritew. 


thirty-seven years before Christ. His father was a maker 
of musical instruments. He never spoke in public, but 
opened a school of eloquence which was the most cele- 
brated in Greece. Thirty-one of his orations are still 
extant, which give us the highest veneration for his abili- 
ties and virtues. The smoothness of his style, the ease, 


elegance, délicacy, and sweetness of his expressions cap-" 


tivate every ear that is attuned to harmony. His atten- 
tions to excellencies of this sort were laborious and mi- 
nute. Upon one of his orations he employed ten years, 
and many others are the fruits of long protracted industry. 
His knowledge was superior to his rhetoric. While we 
admire the orator, we reverence the philosopher, and are 
enchanted at his delivery of truths which evince an 
enlightened understanding and an upright heart. After 
the battle of Cheronéa he did not survive the disgrace 
of his country, but died after refusing aliment for four 
days, in the ninety-ninth year of his age. 


Hyperides was taught by Plato and Socrates, and Hyperi- 


from his being frequently opposed to Demosthenes we 
may form some judgment of his merit. Only one of 
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his orations is extant. But Longinus, who read them 
all, says that he never rises to the sublime. 

Iseus. Iseus was the preceptor of Demosthenes, and was 
born about three hundred and eighty years before Christ, 
at Chalcis in Eubcea. He had the benefit of the instruc- 

@ tions of Lysias, whose vigorous and energetic elo- 
quence®he closely imitated. But ten out of sixty-four 
of his orations have come down to us. 

Zschines. Avschines, the rival of Demosthenes, flourished at 
Athens about three hundred and forty-two years before 
Christ. Having, from envy, provoked Demosthenes to 
a contest with him in the celebrated oration ‘‘ On the 
Crown,” and being vanquished by his rival, he retired to 
Rhodes, where he opened a school of rhetoric. He 
wrote three orations and nine epistles. Only the former 
are extant, and received the name of the Graces, as the 
latter did that of the Muses. The eloquence of 4°schi- 
nes is distinguished for a happy choice of words, an 
abundance and clearness of ideas, and a great facility, 
for which he is indebted more to nature than to art; but 
he does not possess the strength of Demosthenes. 

Demos- Demosthénes, the most illustrious of the Grecian 

thénes. ~ ° 5 
orators, was of humble parentage, his father having 
been a blacksmith. He was-born three hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Christ. His early education 
was neglected, for he lost his parents when very young. 
But at length he was enabled to put himself under the 
care of the best preceptors, and soon gave proofs of his 
oratorical powers in an eloquent and successful speech 
against his guardians, who had embezzled his estate, 
Though, by nature, laboring under many difficulties and 
defects, he overcame them all by intense study and unre- 
mitted care. In convincing the understanding by clear 
and powerful reasoning, and in exciting the feelings by 
a bold and nervous eloquence, Demosthenes excels all 
the other Grecian orators. No man ever gave to reason 
more penetrating and inevitable weapons. He rarely 
condescends to add ornament to his thoughts, but thinks 
only of conveying them to the hearts of his hearers, 
whose attention he gains, not to himself, but to the sub- 
ject of which he treats. He has not used the tender 
pathetic, because his subject would not bear it ; but he 
has in a superior manner managed the vehement pa- 
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thetic, which is peculiarly adapted to declamatory ora- 
tory. Cicero says of him, that ‘he unites in himself 
the purity of Lysias, the spirit of Hyperides, and the 
sweetness of A‘schines, and in power of thought he is 
above them all: in a word, we can imagine nothing 
more divine.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GREEK HISTORIANS. 
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Heroportvs was born about four hundred and eighty= Heroas- 


four years before Christ, at Halicarnassus in Caria.‘ 


The troubles of his country first brought him into 
Greece, where his talents obtained him a welcome re- 
ception. He is considered as the father of history; and 
it is to him that we are indebted for the little we know 
of the ancient dynasties of the Medes, Persians, Pheeni- 
cians, Iydians, Greeks, Egyptians, and Scythians. His 
history begins with the reign of Cyrus, and ends with the 
sea-engagement at Mycale. The high honor which he 
received at the Olympic games, when he read his great 
work before the assembled Greeks, proves that his veraci- 
ty was unquestioned. Some have, however, accused him 
of exaggeration. But it may be said of him that when 
he relates any thing marvellous, he does it not upon 
his own authority, but as the representation of others. 
His nine books have received the names of the nine 
Muses. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, and his style is 
easy and elegant. Dionysius declares him to be one of 
those enchanting writers, with whom you are never 
satiated. In his choice of words he is simple and 
unaffected, and of all, historians, perhaps, he is the 
most free from ambitiousness of style. Cicero says 
that no eloquence ever pleased him like that of Herod- 
Otus, so alluring, so gentle, and yet so strong, ravish- 
ing, and convincing. 


Thucydides was only thirteen years younger than Thucydi- 


Herodotus. He was of one of the first families in“ 


Athens, and served as a soldier in the Peloponnesian 
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war. He has left us the annals of twenty-one out of 
twenty-seven years of this war. Those of the remain- 
ing six years were written by Xenophon. Having been 
prevented by Brasidas, the Lacedemonian general, 
from relieving the besieged city of Amphipolis, he was 
punished by banishment. He went to the island A%gi- 
na, where he wrote his history, and where, after a resi- 
dence of twenty years, he died at the age of fifty. 
From his excellent education, extensive travels, and 
experience in military affairs, he came to his work as an 
historian, with a rare combination of attainments. The 
characteristics of his history are accuracy, impartiality, 
and fidelity ; and in no part of it is discoverable any 
resentment against the Athenians, for their severe treat- 
mentof him. His style is rapid, ardent, and bold. He 
delineates his subject with a few happy strokes, and 
leaves much to the imagination of the reader. Indeed 
it has been objected to him that his style is so concise 
as to be obsctire and harsh, and that he uses both novel 
and obsolete words. Quinctilian thus compares Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides. ‘‘ Thucydides is compressed, 
brief, and always equal to himself; Herodotus, sweet, 
clear, and diffuse; the former great in exciting the ve- 
hement, the other, the softer affections ; the former, in 
animated speeches, the latter, in calmer ones; the for- 
mer, in force, the latter, in beauty.”? He wrote in the 
Attic dialect. Cicero says of him, that ‘he surpasses 
in nobleness of style and in the art of eloquence, all 
those who have written; he is so full of great sentiments 
that the number of his thoughts almost equals that of 
his words; and he is so accurate and concise in what 
he says, that it is difficult to determine if he most adorns 
things by words, or words by things.” He has a dignity 
of mind, a force of imagination, a vigor of language, 
and depth of reasoning, a clearness of conception, 
imagery, colors, and expressions, beyond all the other 
Greek historians. 

About four hundred and forty-nine years before the 
Christian era, Athens could boast of the birth of Xené- 
phon.* He was educated in the school of Socrates, 


* See an account of his life prefixed to the author’s edition of 
the Anabasis. m 
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where he acquired all those martial talents, domestic 
virtues, and philosophical endowments, which distin- 
guished a life protracted to the extraordinary age of 
ninety. As a writer, he has universally been held up 
as a modei for purity, elegance, and ease. By some 
of his contemporaries he was styled ‘the Attic Muse,” 
by others, ‘the Athenian Bee.’”? He added seven 
books to the history of Thucydides, and wrote an 
account of the life and actions of Cyrus the Great, 
and of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, whom, 
after the defeat and fall of their leader, he con- 
ducted home in a perilous march of eighteen hun- 
dred miles, with a courage, resolution, and wisdom, 
that have never been surpassed. Besides great sweet- 
ness, Xenophon has also great variety of language, 
equally adapted to important occasions and to familiar 
dialogues. His composition has always the same lucid 
order, the production of a clear head, and always con- 
_ veys the same amiable sentiments, the offspring of an 
upright heart. If his style sometimes appears cold, it 
is always pure; if his works seem deficient in business 
and bustle, they are always replete with instruction. It 
is the remark of Quinctilian that “the Graces formed 
his style, and the goddess of Persuasion dwelt upon 
his lips.” 

Polybius was born at Megalopdlis, in Peloponnesus, 
about two hundred years before Christ. He possessed 
advantages of which few persons can boast ; for his father 
was not only a man of rank and family, but a general 
and statesman. His education, therefore, was a fin- 
ished one. He attended his* father when he went am- 
bassador to Egypt, and fought against the Romans as 
the enemies of his country. Such was his ardor after 
military knowledge, that he traced every step of Hanni- 
bal’s march over the Alps, and every conquest of Scipio 
in Spain. He wrote an|Universal History in forty books, 
from the commencement of the second Punic War, to 
the conquest of Macedon by Paulus A¢milius. Of these, 
five books only are entire, with fragments of the suc- 
ceeding twelve. 

_ Polybius is not eloquent like Thucydides, nor poeti- 
eal like Herodotus, nor perspicuous like Xenophon. 
He gives us the first b aig sketch of his thoughts, which 
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are often vague-and desultory. His style has no ca- 
dence or measured harmony; but his language only 
can be censured, for in the higher qualities of an histo- 
rian he has no superior. A love of truth predominates 
in his writings. He possesses sound judgment, exten- 
sive knowledge, and great impartiality. His descrip- 
tion of a battle has never been equalled; and it must 
gratify every military man, whose education enables him 
to peruse Polybius, to compare ancient and modern 
tactics. On these occasions he exhibits all the warmth 
and vehemence in recital, which distinguished him in 
the field. 

Diodsrus Diodorus was a native of Argyra, in Sicily, and 

Sictilus. “flourished about fifty years before our Saviour. He wrote 
an account of Egypt, Persia, Syria, Media, Greece, 
Rome, and Carthage, in forty books, of which only 
fifteen remain. _In these are to be found the fabulous 
history of Greece, the supposed creation of the world, 
and the whole system of “Polythe:sm. He possessed 
great industry and judgment in selecting ; but his lan- 
guage is devoid of elegance, and his arrangement has 
been made with too little attention to method. He 
deserves to be read, but not to be imitated; utility 
rather than pleasure will be derived from a perusal of 
his works. 

Dionysius Dionysius was a native ef Halicarnassus, in Cilicia, 

of Hali- "and came to Rome a {gw years after the birth of Christ. 
The subjects of which he treats are the antiquities of 
Rome, for the periodypf three hundred and twelve years. 
Of the twenty books which he wrote, eleven have come 
down to us. They. evincehe edtrect’ chronologer, the 
judicious critic, and the faithful historian. His diction 
is as varied as that of the different authors whom he 
imitated. It contains the characteristics of diffuseness, 
conciseness, and familiarity, in the respective parts 
where he wished to show them, Xenophon and Hero- 
dotus are his favorite authors. His style is generally 
correct, expressive, and elegant. 

Appian. | Appian was a native of Alexandria, and flourished 
more than one hundred and forty years after the birth of 
Christ. He wrote an account, in twenty-four books, of 
all the countries which had been subdued by the Ro- 
mans. Although he made use of all the authors that pre- 
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ceded him, yet he selected with judgment. The events 
he records are not blended, as in most other histories, but 
the order of time in which they happened in each par- 
ticular country is observed. He is exceedingly mi- 
nute in his narrations, and extremely desirous to favor 
the Romans. . 
Arrian was born about one hundred and thirty-six years Arian. 

after Christ, at Nicomedia, the capital of Bithynia, in 
Asia Minor. He was no less celebrated as a philoso- 
pher than asa scholar. The emperor Antoninus had 
sufficient wisdom to discern, and liberality to reward, his 
merit. He made him consul, and gave him the govern- 
ment of Cappadocia. In his style he took Xenophon as 
amodel, and is not inferior to those who wrote when the 
Greek language was in its highest purity. His princi- 
pal work is the history of the Expedition of Alexander, 
which he has made eminently interesting. 

Dion Cassius was born at Nicwa, in Bithynia, Dion Cas- 
about two hundred and thirty years after our Saviour. ° Bi 
The emperor Pertinax and his three immediate suc- 
cessors honored him with the highest ministerial offices 
in the Roman empire. In his style he imitates Thu- 
cydides, and exhibits his faults as well as his beauties, 
Only a few fragments of his history now remain. 

Alexandria was the birth-place of Herodian, two hun- Herodian. 
dred and fifty years after Christ. At an early age he 
removed to Rome, where he was employed in many 
civil offices, and wrote a history of the times in eight 
books. Asa writer he is methodical and accurate, and 
to extensive knowledge he added a correct judgment 
and perfect integrity. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GRECIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


Prurarca was born at Cheronéa, a celebrated city piutarch. 
in Beotia, somewhat less than a century after Christ. He 
was educated at Delphi, and improved himself by for- 
eign travel; and after having explored the literary 
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treasures of Egypt and of Greece, he became an in- 
structer of youth at Rome.. The emperor Trajan was 
his friend and patron; and after his death, Plutarch re- 
turned to his native place, where he projected and com- 
pleted his great work, the Lives of the illustrious Greeks 
and Romans. Biography is nowhere so agreeable, and 
history nowhere so moral, as in this writer. It is the 
man that occupies him more than the event.» His 
parallels are perfect compositions, both in style’ and 
manner. In his admiration of shining qualities, he does 
not forget properly to estimate those which are useful 
and solid. He carefully examines and duly appreciates 
every thing. Justice, virtue, and a love of truth are the 
sole objects of his esteem. His reflections are a treas- 
ure of wisdom and sound policy. His style, though 
not perfectly pure, is not deficient in clearness, dignity, 
and force ; but if his language be somewhat inharmo- 
nious, his sentiments are correct and true. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SATIRE OF THE GREEKS. 


Lucran was born at Samosiata, in Syria, less than one 
hundred years after Christ. Owing to the poverty of his 
parents, his early education was neglected. He was 
put to the trade of a sculptor; but being disgusted with 
it, he devoted himself to letters, and his talents soon 
rendered him eminent in philosophy and eloquence. 
His Dialogues, written in the Attic dialect, abound with 
so much true wit and genuine humor, as to make him 
the most entertaining of all the Greek prose writers. 
They contain, in select portions, the whole of the ancient 
Mythology. The gods and their votaries are the con- 
stant subject of his ridicule. The characters of his 
Dialogues are admirably sustained throughout. His wit | 
is subtile, and it produces an irresistible effect. When 
he delineates the prevailing vices of the times in which 
parasites and fortune-hunters abounded, he is so happy in 
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his portraits of i@hiness and avarice, that the disgust 
which he excites always terminates in satisfaction at 
the punishment he inflicts upon them. Did he exercise 
his wit only upon such characters it would be well. 
But he does not; he attacks the virtuous as well as the 
vicious; and it is not without pain, that we find him 
aiming the shafts of his satire against the exalted vir- 
wuesgh Socrates, and the divine doctrines of Plato. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS, 
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Socrates the greatest of all the ancient philosophers, Soerites. 


was born at Alopéce, near Athens, four hundred and 
sixty-nine years before Christ. His parents were of low 
rank, and brought him up to manual labor ; but his mind 
seemed continually to aspire to higher objects. After 
the death of his father, he was obliged to work at his 
trade, which was that of a statuary, for a subsistence ; 
but he devoted all his leisure to the study of philosophy. 
At length, Crito, a wealthy Athenian, perceiving his 
distinguished abilities, took him under his patronage, 
and entrusted him with the education of his children. 

Socrates left nothing in writing ; but the “‘ Memorabilia” 
of Xenophon, one of his pupils, unfolds the life and 
doctrines of this great philosopher ; and Plato, another 
of his disciples, has transmitted many of his opinions 
to posterity. He preferred moral to speculative wisdom. 
His favorite maxim was, ‘‘ Whatever is above our re- 
searches, doth not concern us.” He estimated the 
value of knowledge by its utility. In all his discourses 
and conferences he inculcated self-knowledge. He 
diligently practised the moral lessons which he taught, 
and hence he excelled other philosophers in personal 
merit, no less than in his method of instruction. His 
conduct was uniformly such as became a teacher of 
moral wisdom, But the Sophists were his enemies, for 
he always opposed their false and absurd notions, and 
. 3 
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useless disputes. They therefore brought an accusa- 
tion against him of introducing new deities into the 
state and of corrupting the youth, — charges both false 
and malicious. But the judges condemned him, and 
he died in prison three hundred and ninety-nine years 
before Christ, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Plato, the founder of the Academic sect, was born 
in the island of Agina, in the four hundred and thigtieth 
year before Christ. In his youth he applied himselfdili- 
gently to the study and practice of painting and poetry. 
At the age of twenty he attached himself to Socrates, and 
remained with him eight years. But he dissented from 
the opinions of his illustrious master, though his strong 
attachment for him continued. After an extensive 
tour of travel, he returned to Athens, where he settled, 
and established a new school, in a public grove, called 
the Academy, which become very famous. He died 
at the age of eighty-one, three hundred and forty-seven 
years before Christ. 

The works of Plato are in the form of Dialogues, in 
which Socrates is the principal speaker. The charac- 
teristics of his mind and style are thus described by a 
modern critic * of great taste and erudition. ‘ A grasp 
and a capacity of mind the most astonishing —a spirit 
inquisitive and scrutinizing —a subtilty painfully acute 
—a comprehensiveness which could embrace with 
equal ease the smallest and most lofty knowledge—a 
suppleness which, with almost incredible facility, could 
descend from the deepest abstraction to the commonest 
topics of the world —a temper which, in the heat of 
disputation, could preserve the most perfect self-posses- 
sion, and throw into disquisitions, which must have been 
the result of long study, solitude, and profound medita- 
tion, all the graces of society, and the qualifying em- 
bellishments of the most perfect good breeding ; — these 
are the qualities which seem to have been inherent in 
the mind of Plato.” Again; “Nor is the language in 
which his thoughts are conveyed less remarkable than 
the thoughts themselves. In his more elevated pas- 
sages he rises, like his own Prometheus, to Heaven, and 
brings down from thence the noblest of all thefts — 


* Mitchell, in his preface to Aristophanes. 
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Wisdom with &. but, in general, calm, pure, and 
unaffected, his style flows like a stream which gurgles 
its own music as it runs, and his works rise like the 
great fabric of Grecian literature, of which they are 
the best model, in calm and noiseless majesty.” 
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Aristotle was born at Stagira, a town of Thrace, on Atistotle. 


the borders of the bay of Strymon, three hundred and 
eighty-four years before Christ. He obtained the name 
of “fie Stagvrite” from the place of his nativity. At the 
age of seventeen he went to Athens, and devoted him- 
self to the study of philosophy under Plato, with whom 
he was a great favorite, continuing to reside with him 
twenty years. After this he opened a school in the Ly- 
ceum, at Athens; and as he constantly walked while 
giving instructions, his followers were called ‘“ Peripa- 
tetics.”’ But his talents and virtues soon exposed him 
to the persecution of the envious and malignant. After 
having taught thirteen years, he was charged with ir- 
religion before the Areopagus. He therefore withdrew 
from Athens, to Chalcis, in Eubcea, where he died in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

_ Of the four hundred different treatises which he com- 
posed, but forty-eight have reached us. His writings 
comprehend moral and natural philosophy, mechanics, 
grammar, criticism, and politics. His style is frequent- 
ly rendered harsh and obscure by the nature of his sub- 
jects and the conciseness of his diction. His learning 
was as extensive and various, as his genius was acute 
and profound. Plato styles him. ‘the philosopher of 
“truth,” and Cicero gave him the title of ‘a man of elo- 
quence, universal knowledge, readiness and acuteness 
of invention, and fecundity of thought.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


A GENERAL GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW OF GREECE, ITS BOUN-= 
DARIES, AND PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS. 


Ir is difficult to say, with precision, what are the 
boundaries of ancient Greece. By some Illyria, Mace- 
donia, and Epirus are excluded from its territory, while, 
by others, they are considered as forming a part of it. 
As these kingdoms, particularly Macedonia, exerted a 
great influence upon the affairs of Greece, and partici- 
pated, in some measure, in her counsels, we think it 
will be proper to include them in her boundaries. 

With this view we may consider Greece as consisting 
of three general d, isions : — the first, or northern divis- 
ion, comprising Illyria, Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace, 
including the Chersonese which was thickly peopied 
with settlers from Greece, and mention of which fre- 
quently occurs in the pages of her pistorians and poets ; 
— the second, or middle division, céied Grecia Propfia, 
including Thessalia, Acarnania ang its islands, AEto- 
lia, Doris, Locris, Eubcea, Phocis, Beeotia, Attica, and 
Megiris ; — the third, or southern division, comprising 
Peloponnesus and its provinces, together with the adja- 
cent islands. 

The northern boundary of the Grecian continent, 
therefore, may be considered as formed by the great 
chain of mountains which commences near the head 
of the Adriatic sea, and terminates at the Black or 
Euxine sea. Its principal summits are the Scardus, 
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Orbélus, Rhoddpie, and Hemus of antiquity, and are 
some of the highest lands on the European continent. 
Of the seas which encompass Greece, that on the western 
side was called the Ionian Sea : that part which bears the Ionian 
name of the Adfiatic or Gulf of Venice commences 
from the Acroceraunian promontory on the coast of 
Epirus, and the Iapygian, on that of Italy. The sea 
which washes the southern part of Peloponnesus took its rybian 
name from the great Lybian continent, which it sepa- Se 
rates from Greece. The south-east of Peloponnesus 
is bounded by the Cretan sea, which divides it from Cretan 
the celebrated island whence it took its name. By the 
name of the Augéan sea the ancients designated that agean 
portion of the Mediterranean, which lies between the 5 
eastern shore of Greece and the opposite continent of 
Asia Minor. The Myrtoan sea was that part of the Myrtaan 
4&gean which lies between the coast of Argdlis and Atti- ® 
ca. Another portion of the Augean received the name 
of Icarian, from Icarus, one of the Cyclades islands. — Iearian 

No part of Europe, if we except Switzerland, is so 5° 
mountainous throughout the whole of its extent as Moun- 
Greece. The principal range is that which forms the “"* 
northern boundary, which has been mentioned, and 
which extends its ramifications in various directions, 
under different names. Striking off at right angles 
from the central chain, these mountains: serve to mark 
the boundaries of Illyria and Macedonia : thence con- 
tinuing in the same direction, under the still more cele- 
brated name of Pindus, they nearly divide the Grecian 
continent from north to south. From Pindus the ele- Pindus. 
vated ridges of Lingon, Polyanus, and Imaus, spread to 
the west over Epirus. The Cambunii mountains 
branch off in the opposite or eastern direction, and, on 
the Thermaic gulph, blend#with the lofty summits of 
Olympus. The latter runs parallel to the sea as far as Olympus. 
the Penéus, and is succeeded by the chain of mount 
Ossa, and this again by mount Pelion, along the Mag- Ossa. 
nesian coast. Mount CBta is situated still further to Pasig 
the south. After forming the narrow defiles of 'Ther- 
mopyle, near the mouth of the river Sperhcius, it trav- 
erses the whole range of the Grecian continent from 
east to west. In a southerly direction, towards Attica, 
are the celebrated. peaks of Parnassus, Helicon, antl pane 
Citheron, which belong to Phocis and Becotia. Sigce 
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The principal rivers of Greece, as might be expected, 
are in the extensive provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Illyria. In Thrace are the Hebrus and the Stry- 
mon; in Macedonia, the Axius, the Erigonus, and the 
Lydias; in Illyria, the Drilo and the Genius. From 
the mountains of Epirus flow the Aracthus, and, still 
further south, the rapid and troubled Achelous. In 
Thessaly the Penéus takes its rise from Pindus, travers- 
es the famous vale of Tempe, and falls into the gulf of 
Therme. The Cephissus rises in the Phocian moun- 
tains, flows through Beeotia, and empties itself into the 
Copaic lake. There are but few lakes in Greece. 


CHAPTER II. 
ATHENS. 


Tne city of Athens, the capital of Attica, was 
founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian. At first it was calied 
Cecropia, from the name of its founder: afterwards, 
Athens, ('4.9770,) in honor of the goddess Minerva, 
whom the Greeks called ‘4j»y. The Athenians prided 
themselves on the great antiquity of their race, and 
their vanity indulged itself in the hyperbolical assertion 
that they sprang from the earth, the universal parent of 
all things. Hence they took to themselves the appella- 
tion of “sons of the earth ” (ynyevsic), and also that of 
‘* grasshoppers” (rértiyec), because those insects were 
thought to have sprung from the ground. In allusion 
to this designation, some of the Athenians wore golden 
grasshoppers in their hair, as badges of their antiquity. 

It was in the age of Pericles that Athens attained 
the summit of its beauty and prosperity, both with 
respect to the power of the republic, and the extent 
and magnificence of the architectural decorations with 
which the capital was adorned. At this period the 
whole of Athens, with its three ports cf Pireus, Mu- 
nychia, and Phalerum, connected by means of the 
celebrated long walls, formed one great city enclosed 
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within avast peribdlus of massive fortifications. The 
ole -of this circumference -was. about one. hundred 
and ic stadia, or twenty-two English miles. “2 
The number of gates | belonging to ancient Athens is Gates. 
uncertain; but the. BaSence of aime as been vascer- 
tained by ‘classical writers. t,o 
Ve shall begin the description of ‘Athegy vit Bi acpi 
ropian citadel,* which forms so conspicuous Los 
rein the topography of this city. It was situated 
an elevated rock, abrupily terminating is precipices on 


Ps rome 


hence alone it was accessible. Here stood the"mag- Propylea. 
7 « 
+ of the Acropolis, erected by Peri- 

agh intended only as an approach to the 

a supposed to rival that edifice in aoe ty 


Doric columns, behind which was another, supported 

the many” “pillars of the Ionic’ order; these tormed 
th approach | to the five gates or entrances to the cita- 

al. The whole structure -is said to have been five ; 
: rs in progress and to have cost 2000 gaan equal 4 
to about 2, 000 ,000: dollars. d 


and co Scape a creat wn ed with a fret of six ; 


above the Dovid and the EP ndine aiteee In 
beauty and grandeur it surpassed all other buildings of 
the kind, and was constructed entirely of Pentelic mar- 

Its height was sixty-five feet, length two hundred 
twenty-eight, and breadth one hundred and two 
t: It was enriched within and without with match- 
less works of art .by the first sculptors of Greece. 
The statue of Minerva was of a gold, and 


was executed by Phi _ It was twenty-six cubits 
r hyand clothed in 2 be reaching to the feet... On 

breast was a he Medusa wrought in ivory, 
aad a figure of Victor about four cubits high. She 


held a spear in her ant, “and a shield lay at her feet. 


* Marked No. 1, in the Plan. 

{ Compounded of #94, and wvay, and meaning portico or en- 
trance. 

t From waghivos, a virgin, a maiden. 
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On the walls of the Parthenon were sculptured many 
battles fought by the Athenians, one of which was the 
battle of Marathon. 

On the south-east of the Acropolis stood the celebra- 
ted Dionysiac theatre, in which were the statues of 
many of the tragic and comic writers. It was here 
that dramatic contests were decided. It was capable 
of containing thirty thousand spectators. Not far from 
this was the Odéum, a music-theatre, built by Pericles. 
It is said to have been constructed in imitation of the 
tent of Xerxes. It was richly decorated with columns, 
which terminated in a point. During the tyranny of 
the Thirty, it was generally occupied by their satellites. 
On the north-east side of the Acropolis was the Pryta- 
néum, where the laws of Solon were deposited. Here 
were several statues, among others that of Vesta, before 
which a lamp was kept constantly burning. On pro- 
ceeding from the Acropolis to the north-west we come 
to the Areopagus, or Hill of Mars. It was so called in 
consequence, as it was said, of Mars having been the 
first person tried there for the murder of a son of Nep- 
tune. This celebrated court consisted of an open 
space, in which was an altar dedicated to Minerva 
Areia, and two rude seats of stone for the defendant 
and his accuser. The Pnyx, in the days of Athenian 
greatness, was the usual place of assembly for the peo- 
ple, especially during elections. It was situated on rising 
ground, opposite the Areopagus, and somewhat near 
the wall of the city. The celebrated Bema, from 
which the orators addressed the people, was a simple 
pulpit of stone. The Muséum was another elevation 
in the same vicinity. It is said to have received its 
name from the poet Museus, who was interred there. 

The old Forum, or Agéra, formed part of the 
interior Ceramicus. It was very spacious, and was 
adorned with buildings dedicated to the worship of the 
gods. It was here that public assemblies of the people 
were held. But its chief design was for the resort of 
persons to buy and sell ; and as every trade had different 
places assigned to it, the forum was divided into differ- 
ent parts, distinguished from each other by the names 
of the several articles exhibited for sale. One quarter 
was called Cyclus (vxios), where slaves were bought, 
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and also fish, meat, and other provisions. We also 
hear of the ‘women’s market’ (yuraixeca ayoge)s 
where they sold women’s apparel: —of ‘the fish- 
market’ (izPvoamlig ayogu), —of ‘the clothes-mar- 
ket’ (iuatiomwiic ayogt). A particular stand was 
allotted to each vender, which he was not allowed 
to change. The time when goods were exposed 
for sale was called ‘full-market’ (adjdouse eyoga), 
from the great number of persons assembled. To 
this place the inhabitants resorted every day, to the 
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amount of twenty thousand. The Stoa Pecile, near Pecite. 


the old Forum, was so called from the celebrated 
paintings it contained, executed by the first,artists. It 
was in this portico that Zeno first opened his school. 
Hence his disciples were called Stoics. No less than 
fifteen hundred citizens are said to have been destroyed 
by the thirty tyrants in the Pecile. There were also 
many other ‘ porticos’ (crow), in various parts of the 


city. In this vicinity was the celebrated temple of The- Theszum. 


seus, erected to that hero after the battle of Marathon. 
It was held-by the Athenians in the highest veneration, 
and possessed an inviolable sanctuary. In the interior 
it was decorated with pictures, representing the achieve- 
ments of Theseus. This noble structure, which has 
suffered but little from the injuries of time, has been 


converted into a Christian church. The Olympéum otymps- 


was one of the most ancient of the sacred edifices of "™ 


Athens, since it is said to have been originally founded 
by Deucalion.  Pisistratus afterwards raised a more 
magnificent structure on the site of the old building. 
The whole peribolus was four stadia in circuit. In it 
were several antiquities, such as Jupiter in brass, and 
the temple of Saturn and Rhea. Near the river Ilissus, 


was the Stadium erected for the celebration of games. stadium. 


Tt was a vast structure rising in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre, and extended jto the banks of the river. It 
was built of Pentelic marble, and was of such stupen- 
dous magnitude that Pausanias says it might be taken 
for a mountain on the banks of the Ilissus. 


The Pantheon was a temple consecrated to ALL THE Pantheon 


cops. It wasa most magnificent structure, and was 
supported by one hundred and twenty columns of Phry- 
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gian marble. On the outside were curiously engraven 
the histories of all the gods. 
Cerami- The Ceramicus was an extensive space of ground 
cus: which contained many theatres, temples, porticos, &c. 
Its name was derived from the hero Ceramus, or per- 
haps from some ‘potteries’ (xegaueic), which were 
formerly situated there. It was divided into the outer 
and inner Ceramicus. The latter, as has been men- 
tioned, was full of public buildings, and was within the 
walls. ‘The former was without the walls, and con- 
tained the tombs of the most illustrious warriors and 
statesmen of Athens. In fact the road was lined, as 
far as the Academy, on either side with the sepulchres 
of the Athenians who had fallen in battle. At the ex- 
Academy. tremity of this burial-ground was the Academy. It 
was surrounded with a wall, and adorned with groves, 
walks, and fountains, as well as statues and altars to 
many of the gods. Here Plato possessed a small house 
and garden. It is this philosopher that has given to the 
place all its celebrity, and has thrown around it the 
most interesting associations; for it was here that he 
first opened his school. Without the enclosure a 
monument was erected to his memory. 
Cynosar- ‘The Cynosarges was a spot of ground consecrated 
se to Hercules, and possessed a gymnasium, and groves 
frequented by philosophers. Philip the son of Demetri- 
us, in his attack on Athens is said to have encamped 
here, and to have destroyed the groves and buildings 
Lycéum. around it, as well as those of the Lycéum. This sa- 
cred enclosure, dedicated to Apollo, was near the river 
llissus. It was decorated with fountains, groves, and 
buildings, and became the usual place of exercise for 
the Athenian youths who devoted themselves to military 
pursuits. Nor was it less frequented by philosophers, 
and those addicted to retirement and study. It was 
more especially the favorite walk of Aristotle and his 
followers, who thence obtained the name of Peripatetics. 
The Lyceum, the Academy, and the Cynosarges were 
the three principal gymnasia, appropriated to the edu- 
cation of youth. 
Gymna- = The Gymnasia of the Greeks were not single edifi- 
eke fices, but a set of united buildings, so capacious 
as to contain several thousand persons. They were 
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erected for the use of philosophers, rhetoricians, &c., 
and for pugilists, wrestlers, and others, who might 
exercise themselves at the same time, without suffering 
any interruption. ‘They consisted, principally of the 
following divisions: 1. Sroai, porticos, which were 
filled with dou, apartments, furnished with seats, and 
fitted for study and discourse. 2. Egr3eiu, play- 
grounds, where the ephébi, or youths, exercised. 3. 
‘Anodvrijgue, yuuractigue, undressing-rooms. 4. Ilukat- 
otoa, the palesira, or places for wrestling, the floors of 
which were covered with dust or gravel to prevent the 
combatants from slipping. 5. Ogu, outed, hot and 
cold baths. 6. Sradia, the stadia, large semicircles in 
which exercises were performed. 
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There were two rivers which supplied Athens with Rivers. 


water, the principal one of which was the Ilissus, on 
the east side of the city. The other, the Cephissus, 
was smaller and on the western side. It ran under the 
long walls. . 


The two principal mountains were the Anchesmus Moun- 


and Hymettus. ‘I'he former was* an inconsiderable 


height, and had a statue of Jupiter upon its summit. 
The latter is much more celebrated. It belonged to 
the chain which traversed the whole of Attica. Hy- 
mettus was especially famous for its fragrant flowers 
and excellent honey. It produced also good marble, 
and, according to some accounts, contained silver 
mines. 


The celebrated Long Walls, which connected Athens Long 


with its several ports, were first planned and commenced W%s- 


by Themistocles after the termination of the Persian 
war. His object was to prevent any invading army 
from intercepting the communication between the city 
and the Pireus: but he did not live to finish this great 
undertaking, which was continued after his death by 
Cimon, and at length jcompleted by Pericles. One of 
these was designated by the name of Piraic, and 
sometimes by that of the ‘northern wall” (Svgeor 
téiyoc): its length was forty stadia. The other was 
called the Phaléric or southern wall, and measured 
thirty-five stadia. It terminated at Phalérum. . Mari- 
time Athens may be considered as divided into the 


three quarters, Pireus, Munychia, and Phalerum. Pireus. 
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Before the time of Themistocles, Phalérum had been 
the usual port for ships. But that great statesman 
perceived the superior advantages that the Piraeus offer- 
ed, and accordingly fitted it up. It was the principal 
naval station, and was very commodious, containing 
three lesser havens. It was well lined with buildings, 


such as forums, stow, bazars, and arsenals for the - 


equipment of ships. One, erected by Philo, was said to 
be large enough to fit out one thousand vessels of war. 
The portof Munychia was so called from Muny¥chus, 
who was expelled from Beotia and settled at Athens. 
Tt was a peninsular hill, connected with the continent 
by a narrow neck of land. It was a most important 
position from the security it afforded to the maritime 
dependences of Athens, and accordingly it is always 
mentioned as the point which was most particularly 
guarded when any attack was apprehended on the side 
of the sea. Phalérum, as has been said, was the most 
ancient of the three harbours, but after the erection of 
the “docks” (cguor) in the Pireus, it ceased to be of 
any importance in a maritime view. It was, however 
enclosed within the fortifications of Themistocles, and 
gave its name to the southernmost of the Long Walls, 


CHAPTER III. 


SPARTA OR LACEDZMON. 


Turs celebrated city was situated in the province of 
Laconia, in a plain of some extent, bounded on one 
side by the chain of mount Taygétus, on the other 
by the less elevated ridge of mount Thornax, through 
which flowed the Eurotas. In the age of Thucydides 
it was an inconsiderable town, without fortifications, 
presenting rather the appearance of a collection of 
villages, than of a regularly planned and well-built city. 
The public buildings, also, were few, and those conspic- 
uous neither for their size nor their architectural beauty 5 
so that the appearance of Lacedemon conveyed a very 
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inadequate idea of the power and resources of the na- 
tion. — It continued without walls during the most 
flourishing period of the Spartan history, Lycurgus 
having inspired his countrymen with the idea that the 
real defence of a town consisted solely in the valor of 
Lit citizens. When, however, Sparta became subject 
to despotic rulers, fortifications were erected, which 
. rendered the town ‘capable of sustaining a, regular siege. 
By that time it had increased considerably, being forty- 
eight stadia or six miles in circumference. It was Its size. 
surrounded, to a great extent, with vineyards, olive or 
» plane trees, o gardens, and summer-houses._ The city 
| was composed of five villages or hamlets, which. were Five 
gan from each other by intervals of different ex- 1"* 
tent, and each of which was occupied» by one of the 
five tribes of Sparta. 

We may begin. the description. of ‘Sparta “tgh the Forum. 
Forum, which was situated towards the northern part of 
the city, and which contained the senate-house, and the _ 
halls of the Ephori, Nomophylaces, and. Bidivi. The | 
latter were magistrates appointed to preside over the ) 
exercises of the ephébi. But the most capacious build- 

ing in this part of the city was the Persian Portico, so Porsiin 
called from its having been built’with the spoils of that Portico. 
people. ‘The Chorus was that part of the Forum in Chorus. 
which dances were performed in honor of Apollo during 
the gymnopedian games. Not far from. thence stood 
temples of Tellus and Jupiter. At the extremity of 
the street Aphéte stood a temple of Diana. Another | 
street leading out of the forum contained a, building 
called Scias, where the assemblies.of the* people were Scias, 
held. 
On the south of the Forum the- principal structures 
deserving of noti¢é”were the cenotaph of Brasidas (a 
> sili general who was killed at the seige of . 
Amphipilis), a theatre of white marble, and opposite to Theatre. 
it the tombs of Pausanias, who commanded at the bat- 
tle of Platea, and of Leonidas, whose bones. were 
conveyed thither from Thermopyle forty years after his 
eath. Orations were here annually recited, and games 
celebrated, in which none but-Spartans were admitted 
to contend for prizes. The names of all those who 


fought in the memorable action against the Persians 
A* 
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were inscribed on a pillar nearthe monument. On the 
south of the theatre was the house of Menelaus, and 
also the Dromus, or race-course, of the Spartan youths, 
which contained two gymnasia. Farther on was a 
plantation of plane trees, which served as an approach 
to the open space in which the Spartan ephédz held their 
combats. This was surrounded by water, across which 
bridges were thrown in two or three places. 

Sparta did not possess a citadel conspicuous for its 
elevation ; but as there were several hills within the cir- 
cumference of the city, the highest of them was called 
the Acropolis. Here rose the temple of Minerva, said 
to have been commenced by Tyndarus, This edifice 
was richly ornamented with bas-reliefs in brass, re- 
presenting the labors of Hercules, the actions of the 
Tyndaride, the exploits of Perseus, and the birth of 
Minerva. This temple is celebrated in history from the 
death of Pausanias, who, having taken refuge in the 
sanctuary on the discovery of his treasonable practices, 
was there immured, and perished for want of suste- 
nance. 

Of all the Grecians the Spartans, perhaps, lived in 
the most plain and simple manner. Their houses were 
devoid of ornament, though of great solidity ; and the 
monuments, which they erected to their heroes who had 
fallen in battle, were by no means costly or elegant. 
The thoughts, therefore, of those who might be con- 
templating these structures, would be wholly engrossed 
with the character and achievements of the conqueror, 
and not diverted by any elegance in the monument that 
covered his remains, 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ECONOMY OF 
THE ATHENIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


POPULATION OF ATHENS — CLASSES OF ITS INHABI- 
TANTS. 


Tue inhabitants of Athens were divided into three 
classes, 1. the soliton, free citizens —2. the wéroixor, 
resident aliens — 3. the dotior, slaves. ‘The num- Popul 
ber of these has been variously computed. The esti- "°" 
mate which is supported by the best authorities reckons 
the number of free citizens to be 84,000 — that of the 
aliens, 40,000 — that of the slaves 400,000. 

The free-born citizens of Athens excelled all other Toatrasn 
persons in honor and power. ‘To them were con- 
fined the privileges of being present at all public 
assemblies, and of sharing in the government of the 
state. To obtain the title of an Athenian citizen was 
a great object of ambition to foreigners, as a mark of 
distinction ; and it acquired additional importance from 
the great difficulty in procuring it. The application 
must first coine before an assembly of the people, who 
carefully inquired into the merits and claims of the 
aspirant. If approved by the people, it was void, unless 
confirmed by another assembly of 6900 citizens who 
_ voted by ballot; and even then it might be annulled by 
_ one of the courts of judicature, if found to have been 
bestowed unworthily. The richer citizens were not Duties of 
allowed to waste their wealth entirely upon their own ‘he richer 
gratifications. It was expected of them that they should 
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contribute to the enjoyments of the poorer classes, by 
providing entertainments, and helping to defray the 
expenses of the theatre.* 

Solon divided the Athenians into four classes, accord- 
ing to their rank and fortune: — 1. the zevtaxoov0~ 
pediuvor, ‘ five-hundred-measure men ’;— 2. the immeic, 
‘ knights,’ or those who could furnish a horse equipped, 
or were worth three hundred medimni;t—3. the 
tevyita, ‘ zeugite,’ who were worth one hundred and 
fifty measures; 4. the Ste, ‘menials,’ the lowest of 
the people; who were incapable of holding any office 
under government. 

The djjuo., were little ‘boroughs’ in Attica, the 
number of which was one hundred and seventy-four. 

The second class of the inhabitants of Athens were 
the wéroixor, ‘ sojourners’ or ‘resident aliens,’ persons 
who for any cause had come from a foreign country ard 
had settled in Attica. “hey had not the privileges of the 
citizens, being excluded from voting at the public as- 
semblies, and rendered incapable of holding any public 
office. They were also obliged to submit to any decree 
the citizens chose to pass respecting them. While they 
were excluded from prosecuting any business in the 
courts of justice, they were allowed to select from among 
the citizens a patron (goordtyg), who acted for them, 
and, in turn, exacted from them them various services. 
If they failed in performing what was required, their 
property was confiscated. The head of every family was 
obliged to pay an annual tribute, into the public trea- 
sury, of twelve drachms for himself, and six for his 
children. If he did not do it, he was sold as a slave. 
The difference between the péroror and vor was, that 
the latter signified those ‘strangers’ who came to the 
city for a short time on business, while the former meant 
‘resident foreigners.’ 

The number of slaves (Jovov) in Athens, as we have 
seen, was very great, being about four hundred thousand. 
This number would seem almost incredible did we not 
take into consideration the political circumstances of 


* See the Oration of Lysias against Eratosthénes, in the Collecta- 
nea Greca Majora, page 133, line 17. 
| The medimnus contained about an English bushel and an half. 
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Attica. Even the poorer citizens used to havea slave for 
the care of their household affairs. In every moderate 
establishment many were employed for different oc- 
cupations, as grinders, bakers, cooks, errand-boys, 
or to accompany the master or mistress, who seldom 
went out without an attendant. Any one who was ex- 
pensive in his mode of living, and wished to attract at- 
tention, took two or three attendants with him. We 
even hear of philosophers who kept ten slaves. Slaves 
were also let out as hired servants, and they performed 
all the labor connected with the care of cattle and 
agriculture. Multitudes were employed in the working 
of mines, and in the marble quarries on mount Penteli- 
cus. Large gangs were employed in the various work- 
shops with which Athens abounded.* All these facts 
account for, and prove, the existence of a great number 
of these miserable beings. 

The slaves were distinguished into two sorts : — those 
that through poverty were obliged to serve for wages, 
who were called jrec and mehiirax, but who continued 
in that state only during their necessities, and were able 
to change their masters at pleasure: — 2. those that 
were wholly in the power of their masters, and might 
be sold as any other species of property. These were 
brought from Lydia, Cappadocia, Thrace, andSyria ; for 
the same infamous traftic that has existed so long upon 
the coasts of Africa, was carried on in these countries, 
They were treated generally with great rigor, though 
at Athens their condition was much better than in any 
other Grecian city. There, if grievously oppressed 
they could fly, for sanctuary, to the temple of Theseus, 
nor could any one force them from it. They could also 
bring an action (called voeme dixy) against their mas- 
ters for barbarous treatment. ‘They were not allowed 
to imitate the freemen in any respect, either of dress or 
behaviour ; and particular care was taken that they did 
not wear arms. But in cases of extreme danger from 
an enemy, a portion were equipped for the defence of 
the state. Their punishments were very severe. For 
theft they were bound fast to a wheel and beaten with 


* Lysias and Polemarchys had 120 in their work-shop. 
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whips. Sometimes they were racked on the wheel to 
extort confession, when they were suspected of any 
criminal design. When convicted of any flagrant 
crime they were condemned to grind at the mill,—a 
most laborious operation when grain was beaten into 


meal. 
Theirval- The market-price of slaves, of course, varied very 
Mer much according to their age, health, strength, beauty, 


and natural abilities, their ingenuity and moral qualities. 
Some were worth but a mina;* many sold even for five 
or ten mine, and Nicias is said to have given no less 
than a talent for an overseer in the mines. Those 
that worked as laborers in the mines were sold at 
the lowest prices. Demosthenes’ father was possessed 
of workers in iron, or sword-cutlers, some of whom 
were worth five and six, and the lowest more than three 
ming, and twenty chair-makers, together worth forty 
mine, or two mine each, 


CHAPTER II. 
COMMERCE OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Populous- ALTHOUGH Attica was far from being fertile, yet in 
meat ek consequence of the purity of the air, the serenity of 
the sky, and the numerous advantages enjoyed by its 
citizens, it became exceedingly populous. To provide 
for this dense population, not only were the various 
means of inland traffic resorted to, but an extensive 
interconrse with foreign countries was kept up. This 
intercourse was promoted very much by the purity of 
the coin at Athens, as the merchant might carry out 
bullion, instead of a return freight. From the insular 
position of Attica it possessed great advantages for 
foreign commerce, having excellent harbours conven- 
iently situated for receiving supplies during all winds, 
Imports. Beside the corn, costly wines, iron, brass, and other 


* See the value of the coins in the Appendix. 
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objects of commerce which came from all the regions 
of the Mediteranean, they imported from the coast of 
the Black Sea, slaves, timber for ship-building, salted fish, 
honey, wax, tar, wool, leather, &c.; from Byzantium, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, timber, slaves, and salted fish ; 
also slaves from Thessaly ; and carpets and fine wool 
from Phrygia and Milétus. 

On the other hand, Athens conveyed to different re- Exports. 
gions the products of her own soil and labor. The 
oil produced from the great quantity of olives raised by 
the Athenians, and their manufactures of arms, cloth, and 
furniture, were held in high estimation, and formed very 
profitable articles of commerce. In addition to this, 
the Athenian merchants trafficked in commodities 
which they collected from other countries. They took 
up wine from the islands and shores of the Augéan sea, 
and transported it to the Pontus. ‘The trade in books 
appears to have been but small. 

As Attica produced but little corn, the exportation of Corn not 
it was prohibited ; and those who brought it from distant °*Ported. 
countries were forbidden, under the severest penalties, 
to carry it to any other place than Athens. ‘There was 
even a regulation that no Athenian, or resident alien in 
Attica, should lend money upon any vessel that would 
not return to Athens with a cargo of corn, or other 
commodities. 

The Athenian merchants often found it necessary tO fpterost 
borrow considerable sums of money for completing the on Money. 
cargoes which they sent to foreign countries. The 
interest of money lent for this purpose was generally 
thirty per cent. Even when the lender was in no dan- 
ger of losing the principal, it seems to have been some- 
times sixteen, and seldom below twelve per cent. Banks, Banks. 
founded on nearly the same principle as in modern times, 
were established in Athens, and appear to have transac- 
ted business to a very, considerable extent. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CHEAPNESS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


Ir allowance be made for accidental variation in 
diferent places, it may be stated, that in the ancient 
world the necessaries of life were, upon the whole, 
cheaper than at the present time. The chief reasons 
of this were the smaller quantity of money in circulation, 
the great fruitfulness of the southern regions, then ina 
high state of cultivation, in which the Greeks dwelt or 
traded, and the impossibility of exportation to distant 
lands, which had little or no intercourse with the coun- 
tries upon the Mediteranean. ‘The last is particularly 
the cause of the great cheapness of wine. The abun- 
dant quantity of this commodity, which was produced in 
almost all the southern regions, was not distributed over 
so large a space of the earth as is the case at present. 

In Italy in the time of Polybius, the medimnus of 
wheat frequently sold for four oboli (about ten cents), 
the medimnus of barley for about half this sum, the me- 
trétes of wine (about ten gallons), for the same price 
as the barley, or five cents. But such low prices do 
not apply to Athens after the Persian war. In the time 
of Solon, indeed, an ox cost only five drachms (about 
80 cents), a sheep one drachm, and a medimnus of corn 
the same. But prices gradually rose to five and even 
ten times this amount, so that Athens in the age of 
Socrates was considered an expensive place of resi- 
dence. It would seem, therefore, that the cheapness of 
commodities in ancient times has been exaggerated by 
some writers. 

There are but few passages in the Classics from which 
any information can be obtained in relation to the price 
of land at Athens. From what can be gathered from 
them, 50 drachms may fairly be assumed as the average 
price of the plethron,* so that the acre would be valued 
at about eight dollars. 

The prices of houses, mentioned in the ancient 
writers, vary from three mine to a hundred and 


* The English acre equalled about 44, plethra. 
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and twenty, or from 40 to 2000 dollars, according to 
their size, situation, and condition. Demosthenes 
mentions a house near the Acropolis worth twenty 
mine. 

Among domestic animals horses were sold in Attica Price of 
for comparatively high prices, not only on account of“! 
their utility and the difficulty in keeping them, but from 
the disposition of the Athenians to extravagance and 
display. Many persons squandered their whole fortunes 
in keeping horses. The price of a common horse was Horses. | 
three minz, but a good saddle-horse, or a horse for 
Tunning in chariot-races, cost, according to Aristopha- 
nes, twelve mine. ‘The market price of an ox varied Oxen. 
from fifty to an hundred drachms. One hecatomb is 
said to have cost 5114 drachms. If we suppose that 
there were 100 oxen purchased for it, the price of an 

“ox amounted to about51 drachms. A sheep was valued sheep. 
at about ten drachms ; indeed this animal was generally 
rated at about one fifth of the value of an ox. 

The consumption of Attica required a very conside- Corn. 
rable supply of corn; and Demosthenes says that “ no 
state consumed so large a quantity.”” According to the 
best calculations. it may be computed that the slaves 
consumed 2,607,500 medimni, and the free inhabitants PEN ine 
450,000, every year; so that the whole consumption %™- 
would amount to 3,057,500 medimni annually, or in 
round numbers, three millions. It is therefore evident 
that this was an article of very great importance, and 
hence laws were frequently enacted regulating its im- 
portation and sale. That Attica did not produce these 
three million medimni is certain, for corn was brought 
from all quarters into the market of the Pireus. It ig 
thought that about one million was imported, leaving Quantity 
two millions to be raised in Attica. In order to prevent ™Pot*4- 
any great scarcity of this important article of consump- 
tion, in consequence) of a failure of the crops, the 
arrangements for the supply of corn were made on Arrange- 
a very large scale. Sunium was fortified, in order to {yyhy!"" 
secure the sailing of the corn-vessels around the prom- 
ontory ; armed ships convoyed the fleets laden with 
corn ; and the exportation of all grain was uncondi- 
tionally prohibited. Great vigilance was also used that 
no one should engross the sale of this article. But the 
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corn-dealers often conspired to raise its price, and now 
and then were successful. In the time of Solon the 
Prices of medimnus was sold for a drachm. In the age of Soc- 
Com- rates barley-meal (éiguto.) was sold at two drachms the 
medimnus, and at an obolus for four chenices.* In 
the time of Demosthenes five drachms were a moderate 
price, at which, during a scarcity, some of the more 
liberal corn-dealers sold their maize. The prices in 
the other Grecian states did not vary much from this. 
Prices of The price of clothing among the Athenians was very 
articles. low. Woollen garments were the most common. The 
whole dress of the poorer classes cost about ten or twelve 
drachms ; the chlamys of the knights, about the same 
sum. The price of shoes varied from two to eight 
drachms. Ointment, as a perfume, was among the dear- 
est articles in ancient times. A sideboard (éyyvOnxm), 
decorated with brazen figures, cost, according to Aris- 
tophanes, thirty drachms :— a coat of mail, of good work- 
manship, ten mine : —a helmet, one mina. It is impossi- 
ble to get at the value of many articles, as upon prices 
the classics are generally silent. 
Expense From the preceding particulars, we can ascertain 
of hving- the sum which was requisite for the maintenance of a 
respectable person in the best times of Athens. A 
family of four adults might, with economy, live with 
400 or 500 drachms a year, in the time of Socrates. 
“In the time of Demosthenes this sum was increased to 
600 or 700 drachms. From the piety of the Greeks 
towards the dead, the death of a man, with his funeral 
and monument, often cost more than many years of 
his life. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF FINANCE, TREASURERS, SC. 


Tue ancients had no artifieial public system of 
finance, but the exigencies of the state were not on that 


_* A cheenix was a common daily allowance of food, — about a 
pint. 
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account less pressing upon individuals ; for the expen- 

ses of the commonwealth were immediately defrayed 

by the payers of the taxes, so that a part of their capi- 

tal was sacrificed, which might have been turned with 

profit to fresh production : there was nothing like the 
national debts of modern times. At Athens the legisla- 

tion on financial matters belonged to the people ; the 
administration of them, to the supreme council. All 

the regular expenses and revenues were determined by 

laws which the people enacted. The senate was occu- Duties of 
pied with the superintendence of the different branches ‘72 °°” 
of public economy, with receiving the tribute, and with 

the management of naval affairs and of the temples; 

also with the superintendence of the cavalry maintained 

by the state, and the examination of the infirm (advva- 

tov) supported at the public cost. ‘The officers subordi- Difterent 
nate to the senate may be classed under three heads ; °™°"* 
first, those who made arrangements necessary for col- 
lecting the revenue, or collected it themselves ; secondly, 

the treasurers of the offices, into which the revenues 

were paid, in which they were kept, and where they were 

again disbursed; and, thirdly, those whose duty it was 

to discharge the accounts. 

All persons to whom duties were let, and who had Teadves 
leases of the city’s revenues, were called teaver, ‘ far- 
mers.’ ‘These persons were not only in good credit 
themselves, but were obliged to give bonds endorsed by 
other persons as security for the payment of the money 
due on their leases. If they failed to pay at a stipula- 
ted time, they forfeited double the amount of the bond ; 
if they failed entirely, they with their sureties were com- 
mitted to prison and their property was confiscated. 

Of the first class of officers in relation to the revenue, First class 
the Poléte (awAjro) were the chief. Every thing Thon 
that the state sold or let out to farm, taxes, lands, mines, ¢,, 
confiscated property, dxc., were entrusted to their care. 

They were ten in number, to which board (cgy7) each 

tribe contributed one member. They managed every 

thing in the name and under the authority of the senate 

alone. Under these were assessors (émiyoupsic), who’ Exryea- 
assessed the taxes, and prosecuted those who were in Pris. 
arrears; and collectors (éxdoysis), who collected the ’Exac- 
moneys due to the state. ysis. 
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All the revenues under the care of the preparatory 
officers were necessarily delivered up to others, who 
either distributed them for the public service or kept 
them for security. These were called anodéxta, 
‘treasurers’ or ‘ receivers.’ They were ten in number, 
and kept the lists of all persons who were indebted to 
the state, received the money which was paid in 
and made an entry of it, marked the outstanding sums, 
erased the names of the debtors from the list in the 
senate-house, and returned this register to the archives ; 
and lastly they, together with the senate, distributed the 
money that had been paid in, that is, assigned it to the 
separate offices. 

Every temple of any importance had a treasure which 
was composed of offermgs and the surplus amount of 
the sacred property. These treasures were under the 
management of the treasurers of the sacred moneys 
(rete tay teomy yonuctwy). ‘The treasure of the great- 
est magnitude at Athens was that of Minerva upon the 
Acropolis. Those who kept it were called treasurers 
of the sacred property of Minerva, or of the Goddess, 
(rotoe tig Heov, Or toy amg Peov, OF toucor tay isowy 
Lonuctoy myo -APyvatus.) 

Wholly different from these officers was the Treasur- 
er or Manager of the Public Revenue (tauéag or éni- 
pedntns tHg xoW7s weo0dd0v), the most important of all 
the officers of finance, who was not chosen by lot, but 
by the vote (ye.gotovia) of the people. His office was 
not annual, but, like those of the treasurers upon the 
Acropolis, was held for four years. All the money that 
was received or disbursed passed through his hands or 
under his inspection... He was superior to all the other 
treasurers both in honor and power. 

From the multiplicity of these offices it is evident 
that there must have been much writing to do. The 
receipts and disbursements were to be entered, and, par- 
ticularly, the respective purposes to which the moneys 
were assigned. All these duties came within the de- 
partment of the secretary or clerk (youuuarsic). He 
had other clerks under him, some of whom were called 
avtvyoapetc, ‘checking-clerks.’ The clerk of the sena- 
tors was called yeuuporsts toy Bovdevxwatay* the clerk 
of the state yoeuupaters tig mddswe. These officers had 
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under-clerks (izoyeauporeic), many of whom were em- 
ployed in the several departments. 


CHAPTER V. 


DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF THE REGULAR PEACE EXPEN- 
DITURE. 


Tue regular expenditure of the public money may 
be arranged under the following heads; — expenses of pifterent 
building, police, celebration of festivals, donations to biects. 
the people, pay for certain public services in time of 
peace, maintenance of the poor, public rewards, and 
the providing of arms, ships, and cavalry in time of 
peace. ‘I'he expenses occasioned by war, may be con- 
sidered as extraordinary, and will be mentioned in 
another chapter. 

The public buildings, the magnificence and splendid pabtic 
execution of which still excite astonishment even in >u!ldings. 
their ruins, were constructed at so great an expense, 
that they could not have been attempted without the 
treasure derived from the tributes; their maintenance 
alone required considerable standing appropriations. 
The building of the Pireus alone, with its docks and 
arsenals, cost 1000 talents. ‘The walls connecting this 
harbour and Munychia with the city were 60 feet high, 
and embraced a circumference of eight miles. Their cost 
therefore must have been immense. They were built of 
square stones without cement, joined together with iron 
cramps. The Athenians fortified many other places be- 
sides. But how great was the number of splendid build- 
ings which the city and its environs contained — the 
courts of justice, the markets, the porticos, the Pompé- 
um, senate-house, and other buildings for public offices, 
the innumerable temples, the Theatre and Odeum, 
the wrestling-schools, gymnasia, stadia, hippodromes, 
aqueducts, fountains, baths, &c. And how great must 
have been the expense bestowed upon the Acropolis. 
The entrance alone, the Propylea, which occupied five 
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years in its construction, cost 2012 talents. There aré 
no means of ascertaining the precise cost of these 
several works, but it must have been very great. Peri- 
cles spent many thousands of talents upon works of 
architecture within the city. 

The Police among the Greeks did not possess that 
distinct and important character which it does in mod- 
ern times. The only kind of police which existed as 
a distinct institution in ancient times, was that to which 
were entrusted certain needful services; such as the 
street police, which was in charge of the Astynodmi 
(dorvyduor), that of the market and traders, and 
that for maintaining the order and security of the city. 
For this purpose there was a city-guard composed of 
public slaves (djuccror), of whom about 1200 were em- 
ployed at an annual expense of about forty talents. 

The celebration of festivals, in the early times of the 
Athenian republic, produced a great profuseness of ex- 
penditure; for the Athenians not only had twice as 
many festivals as the other Grecian states, but every 
thing was considered secondary to them. It was the 
remark of a Lacedemonian that “ the Athenians made 
serious matters of trifles, and expended upon the thea- 
tre sums sufficient for the equipment of large fleets and 
for the maintenance of great armies.’’ ‘The expenses 
for sacrifices, plays, and processions were very great. 
Great banquets were sometimes given, at which three 
hundred oxen were slaughtered at the public cost. Five 
hundred kids were sacrificed to Diana at the festival 
for the battle of Marathon. The cost of an hecatomb 
averaged a talent. The musical and gymnastic enter- 
tainments at the festivals were likewise very expensive. 
To these must be added the prizes awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitors, the value of which was from 100 
to 1000 drachms each. Lastly, the splendor and neces~ 
sarily the cost of the sacred processions (somo) may 
be alluded to. ‘These indeed yielded in nothing to the 
theatrical representations. Another expense connected 
with this subject was for the public burials (dyudovar ta- 
got), Which indeed occurred only in time of war. 

The public donations, or distributions among the 
people, (dierouci, duodda8te) form another item of ex- 
penditure. Under this head the principal expense was 
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that bestowed upon the public shows. This money 
was called Theorica (Pewee zorjuara.) The practice 
of providing entertainments for the people at the public 
expense was introduced by Pericles. ‘The distribution 
of the Theorica (Pewguxe, or 1d Dewguxoy,) originated 
from the entrance-money at the theatre. At first the 
entrance was free. This caused a great crowd and 
oftentimes severe accidents. Two oboli were then fix- 
ed upon as entrance-money. This, on the other hand, 
excluded a large number of the poorer class. In con- 
sequence thereof the sum necessary for admittance was 
then distributed to as many as wished it. ‘There was a 
law enacted that in time of war this money should be 
appropriated to defray the public expenses, if the exi- 
gencies of the state required it. But this law was after- 
wards repealed through the influence of the demagogue 
Eubulus. It may be a safe calculation that 8000 peo- 
ple received the Theoricon. 'The Diobolia (diw6oica), 
or distribution of two oboli, would therefore amount to 
half a talent a day ; and since it was paid probably on 
twenty-five or thirty days at least, the annual expense 
may be estimated at fifteen or twenty talents. 

The salaries at Athens were of various kinds, but 
the most important were the wages of the Assembly 
(xxlyjota), of the Senate (Sovdj), and of the Dicasts 
or Judges (dizaotoi). As the form of government was 
democratical, and the people of themselves, without the 
intervention of representatives, managed and directed 
all public matters, it was necessary that there should be 
a full attendance. ‘To secure this the people were 
paid three oboli. If we suppose that the average num- 
ber that composed the assembly was 8000, the wages 
would amount to 4000 drachms. Now there were 40 
regular assemblies, and the extraordinary meetings may 
be set down at ten; consequently about thirty or thirty- 
five talents may be considered as the wages of the As- 
sembly (uiod0¢ éxxdynovactixos). Of nearly equal amount 
were the wages of the Senate of Five Hundred (woo 
Bovdsurizos). They were paid a drachm a day, and sat 
about 300 days in the year. The annual expense, there- 
fore amounted to about 25 talents. The largest item 
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among the salaries was the wages of the Dicasts, or of the 
Judges (uioSds Sixacrxdg). ‘This amounted to about Judges. 
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100 or 150 talents a year, for their number was very 
great, and they sat almost continually. There were also 
Of other other persons who received salaries from the public, 
persons: such as orators, ambassadors, &c. But it will not be 
necessary to be more particular on this head. 
Maint. The practice of providing for the support of those 
“te, citizens, who, on account of bodily defects or infirmi- 
ties, were unable to obtain a livelihood (advvarov), as 
well as of the children whose fathers had died in war, 
originated with the Athenians, and was confined to 
them. After the Peloponnesian war a large number 
’Adiva- stood in need of this assistance. The advvator receiv« 
ae ed about two obolia day. The orphans whose fathers 
’ fell in battle were educated by the state until they were 
Private €ighteen years old. The support which private indi- 
Societies. viduals procured by means of a particular agreement 
which they made by entering into a society (Zoavos), 
differed from public maintenance. The society itself 
and the money subscribed were each called Eranos 
(Zoav0c), and the members Eraniste (egco0ret). Their 
objects were of the most various descriptions. 
PublicRe- ‘The public rewards which were conferred on distin- 
wards. guished individuals occasioned a small expense. These 
consisted of golden crowns, statues, and money. Pin- 
dar, for instance, received 10,000 drachms for his splen- 
did praise of the Athenians. There were also rewards 
for the discovery of offenders, which were called wy 
YUTOM. 

Arms, Although the most opulent citizens of Athens equip- 
Ships and ped themselves at their own expense, yet stores of arms 
ys : : ‘ 
were provided for those who could not do this. Large 
sums were expended upon naval preparations in times 
of peace. In the Pirzus was the marine store-house, 
which contained sails, ropes, bags for provisions, oars, 
and other articles for the equipment of vessels; for 
the building of ships was carried on unceasingly both 
in peace and war. The cavalry, too, was maintained 
in time of peace at considerable cost, partly on account 
of the splendid appearance it produced at processions, 
and partly that, by previous training, it might be im- 
mediately serviceable when needed. The expense of 

it amounted to about forty talents in time of peace. 


General. All these expenses when taken together, if the lowest 
estimate, 
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estimate be made of each item, did not amount annu- 
ally to less than 400 talents. This sum is equal to 
about 400,000 dollars. But if the value of the precious 
metals be compared with that of the common neces- 

saries of life, this sum was of three times the value in 
ensigut times, which would increase it to three mil- 
1ons. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE WAR EXPENDITURE AND MILITARY FORCE OF 
THE ATHENIANS, 


We have seen, in the preceding chapter, that the 
expenses of the peace establishment of the Athenians 
amounted to about three millions, according to the rela- 
tive value of money at the present day. But war 
must, inevitably, have greatly increased these expenses. 
These will be considered after having made an estimate 
of the military force of the Athenians. 
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Athens, in proportion to her population, maintained a Military 


larger land and naval force than any state of modern * 


times. To state merely that she had 20,000 citizens 
enrolled, who were bound to serve in war, would be to 
draw a very incorrect inference respecting her strength. 
At the battle of Salamis the Athenians numbered 200 ves- 
sels, while the whole Grecian combined fleet amounted 
to but 378 triremes. In the battle of Marathon were 
10,000 Hoplite (oiire:), though no bowmen or cav- 
alry. At Platza there were 8,000 heavy-armed and as 
many light-armed troops of the Athenians, at the same 
time that they manned a fleet of 150 triremes at Mycale. 
The greater part of the crews of their vessels consisted 
of the higher class of slaves, or the Thetes (res). 


As to the cavalry it was, in point of numbers, in the Cavalry. 


proportion of one to ten of the omdiza. During the 
Peloponnesian war the Athenians sometimes had 60,000 
men in service, including those on board of the ves- 
sels; and although, in this war, they sustained immense 
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losses, yet they soon recovered themselves, and 
equipped 200 ships, 20,000 Hoplite (oxdirav), and 500 
Estimate Cavalry. The total numerical amount of the land army 
of force. must always be estimated at twice the number of men 
which is stated by ancient authors, when they merely 
mention the Hoplite (heavy-armed) and cavalry. For 
each 6niéryg had an attendant (uaneérys, oxevopegos,) 
who carried his baggage and provisions, and also his 
shield ; the horseman too had a servant (imzoxzouos), 
who attended to his horse. 
Pay and In ancient times the troops received no pay, except- 
Provision. ing such foreign soldiers as enlisted in the service of 
the state. Pericles first introduced the pay of the citi- 
zens who served as soldiers. The payment was made 
under two different names; first, the wages (w- 
o90¢) paid for actual service ; and secondly, the allow- 
ance for provisions (oityjgéo.0r, ovtegxeve, ottos.) The 
pay of an owiéryg was never less than two oboli a day, 
and the provision money amounted to the same. The 
pay of the cavalry was twice this amount. The seamen 
received three oboli a day. The crew of a trireme 
generally amounted to about 200. The proportion of 
rowers to fighters was about five to two, but their pay 
was equal. A talent may be considered as the monthly 
pay, or twelve talents as the annual pay, of each ship. 
Equip- The expenses of war were also considerably aug- 
ment of mented by the equipment of fleets, and the preparation 
of machines used in war and of instruments for sieges. 
Besides the swift triremes, it was also necessary to pro- 
vide many transports (odzadec), auxiliary vessels (vzyos- 
tixe moive), and cavalry transports (inmaywge mote). 
Sieges. The preparation for sieges was particularly expensive. 
The carpenters’ work, masonry, machines for attack 
and defence, and missile weapons were the chief items 
of expense. 
Calcula- If the amount of the expenses under all these seve+ 
tion of tral heads be added together, it will be evident how 
expendi- great must have been the whole cost of a war after 
’ Pericles introduced the pay of forces. The siege of 
Samos, 441 B. C. cost 1000 talents. But the expenses 
of the Peloponnesian war are the most extraordinary in 
the financial history of Athens. The annual pay alone 
of the Sicilian expedition amounted to 3600 talents, 
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nearly double the amount of the whole annual revenue 
of Athens; consequently both money and provisions 
soon failed. The siege of Potidea cost at least 2000 
talents, or what in modern times would amount to six 
millions of dollars. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE REVENUES OF THE ATHENIAN STATE, 


Tue revenues of the Athenian state may, in like 
manner with its expenditure, be classed under two di- 
visions; the one comprising the regular income, from 
which were defrayed the current expenses in time of 
peace; the other including all extraordinary resources 
for the preparation and maintenance of war. At 
Athens no taxes were levied upon citizens, but all upon Taxes in- 
property, and these (with the exception of a slight eros 
poll-tax upon slaves) were indirect ; for direct taxes erty. 
were extremely odious to that people so jealous of 
their liberty. All the regular revenues of Athens may Branches 
be brought under the following heads. . First, duties of result 
(zédm), arising partly from public domains, including the 
mines, partly from customs and excise, and some taxes 
upon industry and persons, which only extended to 
aliens and slaves. Secondly, fines (tyujuara), together 
with justice fees and the proceeds of confiscated prop- 
erty (dnuidngate). Thirdly, tributes of the allied or 
subject states (gdgov). Fourthly, regular liturgies 
(Aevtoveyiow éyxduhior). 

Under the term Duty (rédoc) is included all revenues Téass. 
arising from the property of the state, from the custom 
duties levied in the harboursand markets, and the taxes 
upon persons and industry. The property of the state, Property 
and of the corporations or temples, consisted in pastures ¢..te” 
for cattle, tillage-land, houses, salt-works, water, mines, 

&c. All this, both such as was sacred and such as 
was not (isod xal cove and Snudow), was let out either 
in fee-farm (that is, where the tenant paid a certain 
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Rents. proportion of the profits), or for a term of years. Rents 
at Athens were generally fixed in money. All the leas- 
es were sold by auction to the highest bidder. 

Mines. Of the Mines (uérodda) belonging to the state, the 
silver mines of Laurium were the most considerable. 
From them the nation derived great advantage, as by 
their means Themistocles first raised the naval force of 
Athens to a state of importance. The ores contained 
silver, lead,and zinc. These mines were the sole prop- 
erty of the state, and were let out in fee-farm. They 
were managed by the Poléte (zodjrov), and were work- 
ed by slaves. The common price of a single share 
was a talent. 

Custom The Custom duties were partly raised from the har- 

duties. hours, and partly from the markets, (1 guaogiov xa ayo- 
gas.) The former word signified the places for whole- 
sale trade in commodities carried by sea, and the taxes 
there raised were custom duties upon export and import, 
together with certain duties paid by foreign ships for 
lying in the harbour. The markets were attended by 
the countrymen and retailers (ayogotton, xamyhov), and 
the revenues derived from these were the taxes upon 
the sale of goods consumed in the country, and the 

The Fifti- fees paid for the right of selling in the market. In ad- 

oth. dition to these taxes, all imports and exports were sub- 
ject to a small duty of two per cent., or the fiftieth 

Whole (zevtyxo0r7). From the best calculations that can be 

amount. made, the whole of the custom duties would seem to 
amount to about 2000 talents annually. 


Justice The second head of the public revenue comprehend- 
fees and " ue . r 2 ' 
fines. ed Justice fees (zoutaveia) and Fines (rywjuora). ‘The 


former both parties were obliged to deposit in court 
before the beginning of the suit. Ina suit for sums 
from 100 to 1000 drachms, three drachms were paid by 
each party; for sums from 1001 to 10,000 drachms, 30 
were deposited, and for larger sums in the same propor- 
tion. All fines were called assessments (tiujucra), a 
term which comprehends damages, and all punishments 
Examples estimated by money. As examples of fines may be 
of fines mentioned the following. If the Prytines did not hold 
certain assemblies according to rule, each one paid 1000 
drachms to Minerva. If the officers appointed to su- 
perintend the weights and measures did not do their 
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duty, they paid each the same sum to Ceres and Proser- 
pine. If a woman went to Eleusis in a carriage she 
subjected herself to the fine of a talent. The common 
fine for misdemeanors in case of the wealthy appears to 
have been 10,000 drachms. The penalty of confisca- Confisca- 
tion of property (dyu0zgata), however unjust towards 4 
the heirs, and however melancholy in its consequences 

to families, was yet one of the most common sources of 
revenue in ancient days. ‘Those who were condemned 
for murder, who were banished by the Areopigus, 
who were guilty of sacrilege or treason, or who plotted 
against the existing government, had their property 
confiscated. 

But by far the most productive source of revenue to Tributes 
the Athenians was the Tributes (pdgov) of the Allies. pi{t? 4b 
It was first established by Aristides. The precise 
amount which Athens received from her tributary cities, 
there are no data for determining. In the most flour- 
ishing periods of her history it could not amount to less 
than 1509 talents, and sometimes probably was double 
this sum. 

Besides what may strictly be called the revenues of Liturgies. 
the state, may be mentioned the Liturgies (As:toveyias), 
which spared the state a great expense. The word 
literally signifies a service for the community, which 
was performed by persons of considerable estates. ‘The 
ordinary Liturgies (called zyzvxiuov Aectoveyion, because 
they returned in regular succession,) were the Choregia 
(zooyyia), the Gymnasiarchy (yuuroovoeyéo),and the Feast- 
ing of the Tribes (éoriaove). ‘The’ office of the Choré- Xognyés. 
gus was to provide the chorus in all plays, and also 
the lyric choruses of men and boys, dancers, flute-play- 
ers, and others. Persons ofien gave 2000 or 3000 drachms 
for a tragic chorus. ‘The Gymnasiarchs had the super- Pyyyeo- 
intendence and care of the training-schools, and the dens. 
exercises performed under the instructionsof the teachers 
(yuuraorai, modoreibcu.) ‘Their office lasted for a year. 

They provided oil and diet for the wrestlers, and main- 
tained at their own expense those persons that were in 
training for the celebration of the festivals. ‘The Feast- Feasting 
ing of the Tribes (ioréuoie) was provided at the ex- of a 
pense of particular persons selected from the tribe. 
The banquets which were provided at this Liturgy, were 

6 
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different from the great feastings of the people, the ex- 
penses of which were defrayed from the funds of the 
Theorica. es 
Extraordi- Besides the regular revenues of Athens for defraying 
naa.’ ’° the ordinary expenses of government, there were other 
means of raising money in times of war, to carry on its 
Elcgoeé, operations. One of these was a property-tax (siopoga). 
Another means by which the exigencies of the state 
Trierar- were relieved was the Trierarchy (rgijeaeziv.) The 
“4 Trierarchs (rgvngceyeu) were obliged to provide for the 
equipment and management of ships in time of war. 
They were generally nominated by the commanders of 
the fleet ; and so much patriotism was there in Athens, _ 
that many were ambitious to be appointed Trierarch, 
although the office was necessarily attended with great 
expense. The Trierarch, however, was exempt from 
all other Liturgies, the property-taxes included. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MAGISTRATES. 


By the laws of Solon no person could hold any office 
in the Athenian government unless he possessed 
considerable estates. Aristides, however, annulled this 
law, and made every free citizen eligible to the highest 
office. On the four last days of the year the péople as- 
sembled to nominate to the different offices of the mag- 
istracy. The places then to be disposed of were very 
numerous, and before a person could be nominated he 
must undergo an examination before the Heliaste 
Different (jAcaotad). The magistrates were divided into three 
sorts of sorts, distinguished by the different methods of their 
agis- . . . =o 

trates, election. First, the Chirotonéti (ye:goroynroé), who re- 
Xxgore- ceived their dignity from the people, and who were so 
mre’ called because they were elected by the holding up of 
Kangw- hands (zegorovia). Secondly, the Cleroti (xAjgwrot), 
Toi. who owed their promotion to lots (xAjgov) drawn by the 

Thesmothéte (deouoFérou). But no person could try 
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his fortune until he had first been approved by the peo- 

ple. The manner of casting lots was this ;— the Mannerof 
name of every candidate was inscribed on a tablet of jos” 
of brass, and put into an urn with black and white 

beans, and those were elected whose tablets were drawn 

out with white beans. Thirdly, the Heréti (aigerod), Aigeroi. 
who were extraordinary officers, appointed by particular 

tribes, to superintend any public affairs. The Lo- Asy- 
gist were those who examined the accounts, and were 77%. 
ten in number: 

The first and most important of the magistracies was” Agyov- 
that of the Archons, composed of nine of the principal ts. 
citizens whose office was annual. They were invested Their du- 
with the superintendence of the police, and received all '” 
public informations and the complaints of oppressed 
citizens. They were elected by the votes of the citi- 
zens, but it was necessary that they should be persons 
of goed character, ample fortune, and descendants from Qualifica- 
native citizens for three generations back. Before they "°"* 
entered upon their office they took an oath to ob- 
serve the laws, to administer justice, and to accept of 
no presents. As a recompense. for their services they Their ree 
were exempted from the payment of taxes for ship- ompense- 
building, an immunity not granted to other citizens. 
Among Archons there*were distinctions of name and Pistine- 
function. The first was called ‘the Archon,’ by waynes 

. . : CK UV. 
of eminence, and was president of the body. His qiziu- 
offices were — to superintend some feasts, such as those ties. 
of Bacchus (A:orvovn), — to take cognizance of law-suits 
between relations, — to protect orphans, — and to regu- 
late the stage-plays. ‘The second wascalled ‘the King.’ Baoiasdés, 
It was his duty to assist in the celebration of some fes- His du- 
tivals, such as the Eleusinian, —to decide in some re-"** 

_ligious causes, as where persons were accused of impie- 
ty, or profanation of the temples, — and to offer sacrifices 
for the good of the state. The third was called ‘the 
Polemarch,’ whose functions were —the management TIoaé- 
of war, — the inspection of the sacrifices to Diana and vagyes. 
Mars, — and the jurisdiction over strangers. The re- reels 
maining six were called ‘Legislators’ (dsopodetac). Oscpabt- 
Their office was to enforce the execution of justice, and 7. 
the maintenance of the laws; —and to examine and de- jee" ie 
cide upon some causes, such as those of calumny, bri- 


bery, and impiety. 
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Each of the first three Archons chose two Assessors” 
Tlégs- (mug<dgor), or side-judges, to assist them in their duties. 


eu ‘The Euthani were ten officers appointed to assist the 

Edt. Archons, to examine accounts, impose fines, &c. 
Oi The Eleven (ot dexa) were elected from the ten 

ea tribes, one from each. To them was added a clerk 


(yoopiucre’c), to complete the number. Their duty 

was to arrest persons suspected of theft or robbery, and 

to put them to death if they confessed their guilt ; oth- 
erwise, to prosecute them in a judicial manner. 

@éaae- The Phylarchi were those who presided over the 

G0. tribes, one over each. They took care of the public 

, treasure of their tribes and managed all their concerns. 

Avuee- The Demarchi held the same office in the boroughs 


ca (O7juor), managed their revenues, assembled the peo- 
ple, &c. 4 

 Nopeodé- The Nomothete were one thousand in number. 

Ths. Their office was not to enact new decrees, but to in- 


spect the old laws; and if they found any of them use- 
less, or prejudicial to the state, they caused them to be 
annulled by the people. 

Xegnyi. ‘The Chorégi were at the expense of players, singers, 
dancers, and musicians, as often as there was occasion 
for them, at the celebration of public festivals.. 

TIge~ The Ifeso6sic, ‘ Ambassadors,’ were chosen by the 

esis senate, and sometimes by the people, to treat with foreign 

Their states. Sometimes they: were sent with full power to 

powers act as they should judge most conducive to the safety 
and honor of the commonwealth. But their power was. 
generally limited. They received a salary from the 

Kygoxss. treasury, and were usually attended by Heralds (xjov- 
zc), who sometimes went on embassies themselves. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE COUNCIL OF THE AMPHICTYONS. 


By whom * 
By whom Tue Amphictyonic council was founded by Am 


phictyon, a son of Deucalion, king of Thessaly. It 
was at first composed of deputies from each of the 
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districts possessed by the descendants of the latter 
prince, who were enjoined to take measures for pro- ts ob 
tecting from danger the states which were represented Jets: 
in it. Its benefits soon began to be perceived and 
shared by the other states of Greece ; and as it increased, 
Acrisius,.a king of Argos, made various alterations in 

its constitution, and caused it to be considered the com- 

mon council of the Greeks (1d tay “Eaqyay ovrédguor). 
According to this constitution the Greeks were regarded 

as forming twelve separate nations,* each of which was Number. 
entitled to send two representatives to the council of the 
Amphictyons. The place in which the council assem- Place of 
bled was called Thermopyle,t and sometimes Pyle, ™°ts: 
on account of its being a narrow passage, or inlet into 

the country. Sometimes they met at Delphi, where they 

were entrusted with the care of the temple of Apollo. 

To the places of their meetings a large number of mer- 
chants and traders repaired, as they there found an ex- 
cellent market for their commodities; for an immense 
concourse of spectators always attended. 

The following was the oath taken by the deputies The oath. 

from each state. ‘‘ We swear never to destroy any 
Amphictyonic town, nor ever to divert, either in peace or 
war, the springs or streams necessary to supply its wants, 
If any power shall dare to attempt it, we will march 
against that power and destroy its cities. Should im- 
pious men seize on the offerings in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, we swear to employ our feet, our arms, our 
voices, and all our powers, against them and their ac- 
complices.” 

The causes which were brought before this tribunal for Causes 
adjudication were those of a public and national, and not prorsht 
private or local character. The latter were left to the cog- 
nizance of the tribunals in the different republics. Did 
any nation claim the right of presiding at the public 
sacrifices offered by several cities in common ; or after 
a battle arrogate to themselves exclusively the honors 


* The nations seem to have been the Thessalians, Bootians, 
Dorians, Ionians, Perrhebians, Magnesians, Locrians, Avteans, 
Phthiotians, Melians, Phocians, and Dolopians. 

+ Compounded of Seguss, ‘hot,’ and avian, ‘agate, and so 
called because there were hot springs near the place. 
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reaped in it; the council of the Amphictyons was ap- 
pealed to as the final arbitrator, to which all parties 
Careof would submit. Particularly did they keep a watchful 
Delphi. eye over the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and denounc- 
ed their judgments against those that profaned it. 
These were most severe, and were followed by an im- 
mediate resort to arms to avenge the insult offered to 


the god. 
ahs The influence of this Council was most excellent. 
this Coun- Lt was impossible for deputies from all parts of Greece 
ow to meet together to decide any disputes that might arise, 


and consult for the common good, without feeling 
the importance of harmony and union, not only for the 
prosperity, but even for the preservation, of their several 
states. ‘They saw that they were of a common origin, 
that they spoke a common language, that they had a 
common interest ; and that, to be secure from attacks 
from abroad, they must keep themselves united at 
home. ' 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES. 
Assembly, "THe Athenian Assembly (2xxdyjoto) was a meeting of all 
what? the free citizens, with whom, when convoked according 
Its office. to law, (that is, by a magistrate who had a right to call 
it,) were lodged all the interests of the commonwealth, 
such as taking cognizance of the acts of the senate, 
making laws, appomting magistrates, declaring war, &c. 
Places of The places of meeting were the ‘4yooa, the Zvé, or the 
meeting Theatre of Baechus. The assemblies were of two 
Kinds. kinds, the one ‘ordinary’ (éxdjoiow xzveiau), the other 
‘extraordinary ’ (éxAnotow ovyxdqtor). 
‘Ordina- The ‘ ordinary ’ assemblies were held four times every 
ies Prytanea,* on the 11th, 20th, 380th, and 33d, of the 


* The whole number of senators (500) was divided into ten 
classes, according to the number of tribes that elected them. 
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thirty-six days that each class of the Prytines were in 

office. ‘The first assembly was employed in approving paties of 
or rejecting magistrates and publishing confiscations of ech 
property ; the second, in making provisions for the ad- 
ministration of the government; the third, in receiving 
heralds and ambassadors ; the fourth in attending to re- 
ligious matters, festivals, sacrifices, &&c. At this as- 
sembly the Prytanes, who were obliged to offer sacrifices 

every day for the public safety, acquainted the people 

with the success of their oblations.* 

The ‘extraordinary’ assemblies were convoked by ‘ Extraor- 
the Prytines, when any civil affairs were to be disposed qu,” 
of with greater despatch than could be done in the ‘ or- blies. 
dinary ’ (xveéa). But when any great calamity threat- 
ened the state, they were summoned by the orgaryyol, 
the wolguaezor, or the xjouxec. ‘There were no fixed 
places at which these were held. np BAF 

As there was often a reluctance on the part of the Mannerot 
citizens to attend the assemblies (éxxdyotus), public offi- fo™P*,,. 
cers (oyistaé) were appointed to compel their atten- dance. 
dance. ‘These officers shut up all the gates excepting 
that which led to the meeting, and went through the 
forum with cords dyed red, and marked all who were 
found there ; and those who were thus marked had a 
fine to pay. As an inducement for the poorer citi- 
zens to attend, three oboli were given to all who 
appeared at the assemblies at an early hour. 

Those who had the care and management of these Presidents 
assemblies were the JZovtuveic, the “Extorarng, and the cele ee 
Ho0edgor. ‘The Prytanes always put up, in some con- 
-spicuous place, a public notice (medyeuuue), in which 
was an account of all the business to be discussed. 

The Proédri (so called from their having the ‘front 
seats’) proposed to the people the subjects on which they 
were to deliberate. The Epistates was the president, 
and was chosen by lot from the Proédri. He granted 
the people liberty to vote, which they could not do be- 
fore he had given the signal. Prepara- 


Before the assembly entered upon business, the place {ety P's 


Each of these presided in turn, thus dividing the year into ten 
parts, four‘of thirty-six and six of thirty-five days each. These 
divisions were called reuraveias, 

* See Theophrastus, Coll. Gr. Maj. vol. I. p. 328. 
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was purified by the sacrifice of a young pig. When 
this was ended, the public crier (z7jgv$) commanded all to 
keep silence, and then addressed a solemn prayer to 
the gods for the prosperity of the commonwealth. The 
Method of Subject for discussion (zeo6ovdevjun) was then proposed, 
discus” and those above fifty years of age were first invited to 
speak upon it, and afterwards any other person of good 
character not under thirty. When the discussion was 
ended, the crier proceeded to take the sense of the 
meeting. The people expressed their opinion by 
stretching forth their hands (yevgotovia); hence yetgo- 
tovery signified ‘to confirm ’ or ‘establish a decree,’ and 
uxozegotoveiy, ‘to disannul’ or ‘reject it.’_ In some 
cases the opinions of the people were given in private, 
lest they might be influenced by fear or favor. The 
Private Manner of voting privately was by pebbles (wjqor), or 
voting. beans (xveuor), which they cast into urns (x01). The 
sooedgo. examined the suffrages, and pronounced the 
decree (yjgicua), Which then became a law. On the 
decree were written the name of the orator or senator 
who had given his opinion, and the name of the tribe 
to which the aeurey¢ belonged. ‘Thus the supreme 
authority appears to have resided in the people. They 
Power of decided upon peace or war, received ambassadors, con- 
RE firmed or abrogated laws, nominated to almost every 
office, imposed taxes, granted the privileges of a citizen 
to foreigners, and decreed rewards to those who had 
rendered services to their country. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SENATE OF FIVE HUNDRED. 


In order that the passions and prejudices of the peo- 
ple might not operate to the disadvantage of the state, 
by the enactment of injudicious or dangerous laws, So- 
lon instituted a senate of four hundred, afterwards in- 

Character creased to five hundred (7 fovdy 7 tay sevtaxovta), 


of the sen- which was composed of men of the best character, and 


. 
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which inspected and carefully examined all subjects be- 

fore they were proposed to the people. Fifty persons Manner of 
were elected from each of the ten tribes in the follow- “ecto 
ing manner. Before the first of June (ExarouGooy), 

the president of every tribe handed in the names of 
every free citizen of good character in his district over 
thirty years of age. ‘These names were inscribed on 
small tablets (xuwdéz:«), and put into an ura. Into 
another ballot-box were put as many beans, fifty of 
which were white and the rest black. ‘Those whose 
names were drawn out with the white beans were elec- 

ted. 

When the election of senators was completed, the Election 
‘presidents (agutuveic) were elected in-the following Fotines 
manner. The names of the tribes being put into one 
vesse], and nine Llack beans and a white one into 
another, the tribe which was drawn with the white bean 
presided first, and the rest in the order in which they 
were drawn out, ‘hus the fifty members of each tribe 
became successively the zgutuveg of the senate. The 
Attic year was divided into ten parts, each of which was 
called a zogvraveia. ‘These Prytines, for the more con- 
venient transaction of business, were divided into-five 
committees of ten each, which presided in turn one 
week, and the presidents of each week were called 
mgoedgor. They again elected their president (émote- Progari. 
ag) every day. ‘lo his custody were committed the’Emwrd- 
public seal, and the keys of the citadel and the public 7% 
treasury ; and so important was the office considered 
that no éne could hold it longer than one day, or be 
elected a second time. 

The authority of the mguturere consisted chiefly in Authority 
assembling the senate, which met every day, except on ge Pe 
festivals. Their place of resort was the Prytaneum, 
where they were ever ready to receive any information 
from the people, and constantly watchful against every 
thing that might have a tendency to endanger the re- 
public. They also prepared subjects for deliberation in 
the senate, and after these were proposed every one was 
at liberty to give his reasons for or against each. After Manner of 
all had spoken, the act was read aloud, and they proceed- oor * 
ed to take the vote upon it. The voting was done by 
black and white beans. Each senator put a bean into the 


& 
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ballot-box, and if the number of the white exceeded that 
of the black beans, the decree passed their body, and 
then was proposed to the assembly of the people, with- 
out whose ratification nothing could become a law. 
The election of senators was annual. Before they 
entered upon their office they were obliged to take a 


Theirobli-solemn oath, that in all their deliberations they would - 


gations. 


Their 
power. 


Place of 
meeting. 


do every thing to promote the public good, and do noth- 
ing contrary tothe laws. Their power was very great. 
They were the supreme council of the nation, and upon 
them devolved the whole care of the republic. For as 
the authority of the people was absolute as regards the 
management of all public and private affairs, it was 
necessary that there should be some restraint upon 
upon them, and that nothing but what had a good ten- 
dency should be proposed for their consideration. 
s ° - 


> 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE COURT OF AREOPAGUS. rc 


Tne senate of the Areopagus was the most ancient 
and upright of the Athenian tribunals. Its ordinary 
place of meeting was upon an eminence* at a small dis- 
tance from the citadel, which was called ‘Agevomeyos, or 
"dosos aeéyog, ‘the hill of Mars’ or ‘ Mars’ hill,’ 


Its origin. from which it took its name. Its origin may be traced 


Its num- 
ber. 


back to the time of Cecrops ; but Solon greatly improv- 
ed it in character and added much to its power, by 
limiting its members to persons who had been Archons, 
and extending its jurisdiction to a greater number of 
crimes. ‘The number that composed it is unknown, 
but from its different size at different times it is conclu- 
ded that it was unlimited. The senators held their 


Length of places during life, but before they could be admitted, 


office. 


they had to undergo a strict examination into their pub- 
lic and private characters ; and if, during the course of 


* See the plan of Athens. 
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their administration, any one was convicted of im- 
morality he was expelled from the body. In conse- Character 
quence of this strictness in scrutinizing the characters of the 
of its members, the Court of Areopagus sustained, for 
centuries, a deserved reputation for wisdom, justice, 
and equity. But the condemnation of the virtuous 
Socrates has left an indelible stain upon its character. 
It took cognizance of almost all crimes, vices, and Cases 
abuses ; such as murder, robbery, malicious plots, liber- prove" 
tinism, and all innovations either in politics or religion. 
To its care were committed the inspection and custody other du- 
of the laws, the management of the public funds, and te 
the education of youth. Idleness it severely punished, 
and it had power to inquire into the occupation of every 
citizen of Athens. 

The Areopagites (Agevonuyirar) met almost daily, in Meeting 
the open air, that they might not be polluted by being of te 


rie > court. 
under the same roof with the criminals; and that 
no extraneous circumstanc might affect their 


decisions, they held their meetings at night and in 
darkness. The forms of procedure were as follow. Forms of 
When the court had assembled and tie people were ‘+ 
excluded, the Areopagites divided themselves, by lot, 

into committees to hear the various causes. The trials 

were preceded by the most imposing and solemn cere- 
monies. Sacrifices were first offered, and the two par- 

ties, placed amid the victims, took a most solemn oath, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven upon themselves 

and their families if they testified falsely. The accused 

then mounted upon the stone called cvaideca, ‘ impu- 
dence,’ or avautla, ‘innocence,’ and the accuser upon 

the one called végie, ‘ injury.’ The advocates for either 

party were not allowed to make any appeal to the feel- 

ings or passions of the judges, or to introduce any or- 
naments of style into their speeches, but were required 

to state the simple facts and accompany their statements 

with proof. The accused was allowed to make his de- 

fence in two speeches; and if at the end of the first he 

feared the issue, he was allowed to go into voluntary Manner of 
banishment. When the question had been sufficiently “vis 4° 
discussed, the judges proceeded to give their opinions. 

This was done secretly. They voted with black and 

white flints; and that these might be distinguished in 
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the dark, holes were made in the black, but not in the 
white. ‘The white acquitted; the black condemned, 
These they put into two urns; the white, into ‘the urn 
of mercy’ (0 édéov), the black, into ‘the urn of death’ 
(6 Saruts). When the votes in tlie two urns were equal, 
an inferior officer put one into ‘the urn of mercy’ in 
favor of the accused, which was called the vote of Mi- 
nerva, because, at the trial of Orestes, she is said to 
have given the casting vote in his favor. When the ~ 
accused was condemned, he was led away to punish- 


ment. 
Bey of fee The Areopagites for their services were maintained 
reopa- 5 a ; 5 
gitcee at the public expense. ‘They also received three oboli 


for every cause they heard. ‘This institution remained 

Decline ofuncorrupted in its character, and undiminished in its 
‘authority, until the time of Pericles, who, as he had 
never filled the office of Archon, and consequently 
could not be a member of this body, did all he could to 
injure it. He partly succeeded. A large number of 
causes were removed fed its jurisdiction ; accusations 
and informations multiplied ; and morals received a fa- 
tal blow. 


a 


CHAPTER XIII. , 


OF SOME OTHER COURTS OF JUSTICE AND JUDICIAL PRO- 
3 CEEDINGS. : 


Bestpes the Areopagus there were ten other courts 
of justice, four of which took cognizance of actions 
concerning blood (émt ray gory agayuctoyr), and 
the other six of civil affairs (2a? tay Onuotixay). : 

Uerag- Lhe “xi Muddudim was a court of judicature institu- 
bP ted by Demophoon, the son of ‘Theseus, and called so 
from the Palladium or statue of Minerva (brought from 
Troy), to whom a temple was consecrated where the 
court was held. It also received the name of the court 
"Egiras. of the ‘pera, from the verb égugvar, ‘to appeal,’ be- 
cause appeals were made from inferior tribunals to this. 
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It was composed of fifty citizens, five being elected Nature of 
from each tribe. This court took cognizance > of cases * "5" 
of involuntary homicides. 

The ‘xi Askpuig was a court held in the temple of*E#} 
Apollo Delphinius. It took cognizance of such mur- Asge- 
ders as were confessed to be committed by permission ”# 
of the laws, as in cases of self-defence. 

‘The court held at the Prytanéum was one that passed "Ex? 
sentence upon cases of death where the party had been Ileura- 
killed by inanimate things, such as trees, stones, &c.  "*# 

Passing over many minor courts we come to the one 
which in civil matters was the most celebrated and fre- 
quented, called “Whiaiu, or “Wivwotexor, (ad tov jihiou,) "Hasaia. 
because it was exposed in open air to the sun’s rays. 
Before this court all civil actions either of the state or 
of individuals were brought. The number of the Numberof 
judges was not always the same, being greater or small-J"48° 
er as the causes were more or less important. They 
were called Heliastiz (jj:cortvi), and to judge at this 
tribunal, jaccfevy. ' 

The following were the forms of their judicial pro- Forms of 
ceedings. Whena person wished to bring an action 
against any one, he carried his name to a magistrate, 
who made an inquiry (uvéxzgicic) whether the cause 
was of a proper nature to be tried in a court of justice. 

When this point was settled, the plaintiff summoned his The sum- 
adversary to appear before the magistrate by a bailiff or ™™* 
apparitor (xdjt7j¢). ‘To summon a person in this man- 

ner was denominated xgocxadsiudar. When the parties 

-had met before the magistrate, and had arranged all 

the preliminary matters, such as collecting their wit- 
nesses, taking oaths, &c., the cause was presented 

to the judges to be tried. This was called eiouyew 

dixny sig to Oixeotigioy, ‘to introduce the action into Cause in- 
court? ; whence the action introduced was:called Sinn sar a 
sicaywytuog, and the person who entered it sicuyayeve. 

The pia venitt swore «197 nutnyogsi, ‘to prefer no false Oaths 
accusation’; the defendant, oh On axohoyjosw, ‘that peed 
his answer should be just,’ or ua) adixsiv, ‘that he had 

not injured’ the plaintiff. The plaintiff’s oath was 
termed zoomuooiu: the defendant’s, UYTO LOGE. 

Before the trial commenced each party was obliged Court fees. 
to deposit a certain sum of money (zguraysia) with the 
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magistrate who introduced the cause into court.* J7Z- 
eaxatabod) was a sum of money deposited by those who 
sued the state for confiscated goods: nugéutuoig was a 
drachm deposited in suits about small and trivial mat- 
ters: énw6ehia was a fine imposed on those who could 
not prove the indictment they had brought. After 
these preliminaries, the public crier opened the court by 
reading the indictment. Ifthe person accused did not 
appear, sentence was immediately passed upon him, 
which was valid, unless within ten days he came and 
showed sufficient cause for absence. ‘Ihe indictment 
before conviction was called wiziw: after conviction, 
tleyyos * and after condemnation, wdiznuc. 

Examina- -|f any witness refused to appear, he was summoned 

tion of ev- ae , : ; 

dence. by a bailiff (xAyjrjg). Witnesses were required to swear 
to the fact, to abjure it, to deny that they were privy to 
it, or to pay a fine of 1000 drachms. It was necessary 
that they should be free-born, disinterested, and deserv- 
ing of credit. Slaves were not permitted to give evi- 
dence unless they were examined by torture. There 
were two kinds of evidence ; that where a person was an 
eye-witness, called wagtveia, and that where the testimo- 
ny was received through another person, who was dead 

& or absent in a foreign country, and could not attend ; 
this was called éxuagrugic. 

Pleading. After the witnesses had been sworn, the pleading 
commenced. The plaintiff (dicixw”) and the defen- 
dant (gevywy) generally spoke what their orators had 
prepared for them in private. They stood upon an 
elevated place near the tribunal. The time allowed 
each to speak was measured by a water-clock (xAswvdea), 
which bore some resemblance to our hour-glasses, only 
water was used instead of sand. When the water had 
run out of the vessel, the speaker was obliged to stop. 

Judgment. When both parties had ended, the crier called on the 
judges to bring in their verdict. This was given by 
sea shells (yougivac), or pebbles (wrqor), or beans (xva- 
ov). If there was a majority of white beans, the ac- 
cused was acquitted ; otherwise he was condemned. If 

Punish- the person convicted had been guilty of a capital crime, 

monts- he was delivered into the hands of ‘the eleven’ (oi 


* For the amount of this sum see Chap. VII, page 60. 
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%dexa) to receive his punishment. But if only con- 
demned to pay a fine, he was delivered to the ‘ collectors’ 
(9cxrogec) 5 ; and if not able to pay it, he was doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment. Another severe punishment 

was that of ‘ infamy ’ (@rcuée), by which the person lost’ Arita 
for ever his character as a citizen, and was sometimes 
reduced to slavery. 

Private causes were geneially conducted in the same Private 
manner as public prosecutions. Certain cases might “"** 
be prosecuted civilly by a private accusation, and crim- 
inally by a public action. The choice was left to the 
person offended ; but the orators frequently abused the Abuses of 
laws, by making ‘those suits criminal which were merely J°s4¢% 
civil. ‘There were also other dangers to be apprehend- 
ed. The judges were sometimes very inattentive, and 
gave their votes at hazard. The wealthy citizen often 
employed his means in oppressing the poor; by sub- 
orning witnesses and sometimes even by bribing the 
judges. But this was rare. 

_ The causes brought before the tribunals at Athens Litigious 
were more numerous than those in all the other Grecian of the 
states together. The government took no measures to Athen 
repress them, because the judicial department was a 
source of revenue to the state. The streets of Athens 

were filled with vile informers, who were constantly go- 

ing about to find some grounds of accusation against per- 

sons of wealth and reputation. Such persons were called 
‘sycophants’ (vvzxopayruc), or, more properly, ‘barrators.’ Syxepdve 
They took their name ‘from indicting persons that ex- ca. 
ported figs,’ “0 TOU OUxn gouivew); for in a time of 
general dearth a law was enacted that no figs should be 
exported. But afterwards, in times of plenty, when this 

law was useless, though not formally repealed, these ill- 
natured men informed against those whom they found 
transgressing it, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
JUDGMENTS AND ACCUSATIONS. 


Tue Athenian judgments were either public (dquor- 
xo), Or private (cduetix0/). The former regarded crimes 
which tended to injure the republic, and were called 
xatnyogtay* the latter, all disputes between individuals, 
and were called déza. 
ee The action termed yeagy was that brought against 
ments. those who had been guilty of any of the following 
Teagn. crimes — dro, ‘murder, which was punished with 

death, — TUL [LOE ex TEgoY obusy Sa a given designed- 


ly, — Mgnt, ‘arson,’ — puguexor, ‘poison,’ = Boviev- 
oic, ‘ conspiracy,’ — ie ‘ sacrilege,’ — avebsvee, 
‘impiety,’ — zgodooia, ‘ treason,’ (the three last punish- 


ed with death)— aorgarsia, ‘refusing to serve in 
war,’ — wists velo ‘desertion from the army,’ — 
Aevotasior, ‘quitting one’s post,’ — dediu, ‘ cowardice,’ 
— hemrovattioy, ‘desertion from the fleet,’— 710 ¢iwos 
tiv comida, ‘to lose one’s shield.’ 

Déois. The judgment termed goog was the detection and 
information given of any secret and concealed crime, 
but particularly of any violation of the revenue laws. 

"Eveds."EvdeSig Was an action against those who offered them- 
selves as candidates for office, when they were indebted 

"Agnyw- to the public treasury. “Axaywy7 was the carrying to the 


“f. » Magistrate of acriminal who had been detected in the 
"Egiyn- very act. “Eqrynoie was the discovery of a criminal 
ide who had concealed himself, and to do this was termed éqyj~ 


"Avdgo- ysiodor. °4rdgohiyioy Was the process against those who 

aii. refused to deliver up a criminal concealed in their house. 

Eisoy- Eiouyyshia was the animadverting on those who com- 

ysAie mitted crimes against which there was no positive law. 
It generally regarded great public offences, by which 
the state was endangered. 


Private There were also many kinds of private judgments 
in’g. adapted to the different private crimes. 74déxou dtxn 
j was an ‘action for injury.’ — Koryyogiog dixq was an 
‘action for slander.’ — Aixiag Sinn was an ‘action for 
assault.’ — Kiozzjg dixm was an ‘action for theft,’ which 


was punished with death, if committed upon any of the 
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public temples, or altars, or gymnasia. But if one was 
convicted of stealing from a private person, he was 
obliged to make restoration to double the amount of the 
property stolen, and was moreover punished with infa- 
my (atic). 


CHAPTER XV. 


PUNISIIMENTS. 
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Or the punishments not capital among the Atheni- Punish- 
ans, the principal were these: 1. Zyuio, which though pr: 


sometimes used in a general sense for any punishment, Znuia. 


has often the more limited signification of a pecuniary 


‘fine.’ — 2. ‘Atiuia, ‘infamy,’ or public disgrace, and’ Aria. 


consequent incapacity for office, and loss of all honors. 
Of this there were three kinds; first, when the criminal 
retained his possessions, but was deprived of some privi- 
leges of citizenship: secondly, when he was for the 
present deprived of all the privileges of a free citizen, 
and had his goods confiscated: thirdly, when the crim- 
inal, with all his children and posterity, was for ever de- 
prived of all rights of citizenship, both sacred and civil. . 


— 3. Jovieia, ‘servitude,’ which, by the Athenian laws, Assia. 


could only be inflicted on the ¢éruor, ‘the disgraced,’ 


the sojourners, and freed servants. —4. Sriywora, Sriypa- 


‘brand-marks,’ which were made with a red-hot iron zz. 


on the foreheads or hands of run-away slaves, or any 


notorious malefactor. —5. Srydy, ‘ the pillar,’ on which 2r/An. 


were engraven the crimes of the offender, and which 
was then exposed to public view; the persons thus ex- 


posed were called oryiiror.— 6. Asoo, ‘chains,’ or Arcpos. 


‘ fetters,’ of which there were many kinds. First, 
xvger, ‘a wooden collar,’ which bent down the head of 
the criminal, and which was also called io. and xlw- 
6g: secondly, vows, ‘fetters,’ in which the feet or legs 
were made fast, synonymous with which were the 
Evhov, xahoyv, modoxexxn, and modoatenby * thirdly, cavés, 
a piece of wood,’ something like the pillory, to which 
if 
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malefactors were bound: fourthly, teozds, a wheel,’ to 
which fugitive slaves were fastened, and beaten with 
rods. Under this head also may be classed the prisons. 
— 7. dvy7, ‘exile, or the banishment of a citizen 
from his country, and the confiscation of his property: 
yet he could be recalled by the same power that expell- 
ed him.—&. But the most important, and in many 
cases the most severe, of all the punishments not capital, 
among the Athenians, was the ‘ ostracism’ (outgaxtop0s-) 
It was instituted by Hippias the son of Pisistratus, 
about five hundred and ten years before the Christian 
era, and was exercised for the last time upon Hyperbo- 
lus (B. C. 411), whose worthless character caused the 
punishment to fall into disrepute. It differed from 
‘exile’ (puy7) in these respects; the exiled were ban- 
ished from their country for ever, and their goods were 
confiscated ; while the sentence upon the ostracized was 
limited to ten years, after which they could return and 
enjoy their estates, which, in the mean time, were 
preserved for them. This punishment took its name 
from the word doregezor, ‘a shell.’ Its object was to 
humble the pride or lessen the power of individuals 
who by their extraordinary virtues or talents had ob- 
tained. a commanding influence over the Athenian 
people. It was not viewed in the light of a disgrace 
(although its operation was sometimes most severely felt), 
since only those of the highest character fell under its 
censure ; but it seemed to be employed by the Atheni- 
ans, ever envious and jealous of exalted worth, as a 
check to overweening ambition, and to remind their 
best men that, however great or good they might be, 
they were not beyond the desire of popular favor or the 


Mannerof reach of popular strength. ‘The process in this con- 


its execu- 
tion. 


Its effect, 


demnation was as follows : — every man took ‘a shell’ 
(Guteexoy), and, having marked upon it the name of the 
person whom he wished to banish, carried it to a cer- 
tain part of the forum. When the people had done 
casting in their votes, the archons numbered them all, 
and if fewer than six thousand, the ostracism was void. 
But if not, they proceeded to sort the shells according 
to the names written upon them, and he whose name 
had been written by the majority, had the sentence of 
banishment pronounced upon him. This punishment 
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some of the most illustrious citizens of Athens suffered, 
Themistocles, Thucydides, Cimon, and Aristides, were 
each the victim of its injustice. If there were any 
individual cases (which may be doubted) where this 
punishment seemed equitable, its general effect was and 
must have been exceedingly pernicious, for it was founded 
upon the very worst principles. ‘l’o say nothing of the 
loss which the state suffered in being deprived of the 
talents and experience of the ostracized, it certainly 
must have tended to repress much praise-worthy ambi- 
tion, if the attainment of those objects to which a noble 
mind would aspire, might become the very means of his 
overthrow, of depriving him of the dearest rights of 
citizenship, and of sending him into a ten years’ exile 
from his country. 

Death (uverog) was inflicted at Athens upon malefac- Capital 
tors in several ways, the chief of which were, 1. Zigog, Punish 
‘the sword,’ with which criminals were beheaded. S/go;. 
—2. Bodzoz, ‘the rope,’ with which they were either Bgéos. 
strangled, or hung after our manner, which was con- 
sidered the most ignominious death. — 3. Déguaxor, déguan 
‘ poison,’ of which there were many kinds; but the xo, 
one most used was the juice of the hemlock (zo«or), 
which the virtuous Socrates drank. — 4. Konuvoc, ‘a Kenyvés. 
precipice from which the malefactor was tumbled head- 
long. — 5. Tvuaere, ‘cudgels’ of wood, with which he py,.4. 
was beaten to death.— 6.  Sravedc, ‘the cross,’ upon yz, 
which the criminal was nailed. — 7. Bugadgor, ‘a deep Sraveés. 
pit,’ into which he was thrown headlong It was a Béga- 
dark, noisome hole, with sharp spikes at the top, to“ 
prevent the escape of the condemned, and others at the 
bottom to pierce and torment them.—8. AvdoGodtes Aitobo~ 
‘lapidation,’ which was a common punishment. — ala. 

9. Karamortiopes, ‘demersion,’ or ‘ drowning in the sea,’ Kara~ 


—10. JZig, ‘ burning.’ Orb 
: T4056 


Tlie, 


2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


P REWARDS. 

Wnite the laws inflicted the severest penalties upon 
offenders, in order to deter men from the commission 
of crime, on the other hand they conferred ample 
rewards to those who merited them, and thus held out 
great incitements to the practice of virtue, and to the 
achievement of illustrious deeds. ‘The following were 

TIge- the principal rewards. 1. ZZgoedgia, the privilege of 
tia. having ‘the first place’ at all shows, banquets, and pub- 
Eixé. lic meetings. — 2. Eixwy, the honor of having ‘a pic- 
ture’ or statue erected in the citadel, forum, or other 
Zrigaven public place in the city. 3. Srépevor, ‘crowns,’ which 
were conferred in the public assemblies by the suffrages 
of the people, or by the senators in their council, or by 
the tribes upon theirown members. ‘They were forbid- 
den by law to be presented in any other place. Hence 
they were never presented in the theatres, where there 
was a vast concourse from all parts of Greece ; as it was 
one characteristic of the polity of Athens, that its citi- 
zens should be satisfied with the honors paid them by 
their own people, and not seck rewards or favors from 
*Ariaue foreign states. —4. “Arédeve, an ‘immunity from taxes’ 
and contribution, except such as were required for 
carrying on war, and building ships, which no man 
was excused from except the nine archons. This 
Ziti, ci- however was very rare. — 5. Sitia, maugaoitia, ottnors 
pi by ay Hovrwsig, Was an entertainment allowed to those 
~“S""*- who had done service to the commonwealth, and in 
VEIDs, . 

j particular to those who had been ambassadors. It was 
given in the common hall or Prytanéum. Some were 
constantly maintained (qeiovror) in the Prytanéum. 
Those who had received these honors from the state 
seemed to be under its more particular care and direc- 
tion ; and to injure and insult them was considered as 
offering contempt to the commonwealth, and was pun- 
ished with great severity. When Athens was in her 

These greatest glory, it was a rare thing to see these honors 
rare. bestowed; but afterwards they became more common, 
and consequently were less valued. " 


PARTS 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE LACEDZMONIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 
LACONIA. — CITIZENS, TRIBES, GUC. OF SPARTA. 


Laconia, the most extensive of the districts of Deserip- 
Greece, was about a hundred miles long and fifty {or °t 
broad, and possessed every natural advantage which its 
inhabitants could desire. ‘The sea and the river Eurotas 
supplied it with a variety of fish; the forests and moun- 
tains abounde+ in game; the soil of the plains was 
uncommonly favorable for the production of corn; and 
the wines made in the vicinity of Sparta were thought 
superior to any other in Greece. But notwithstanding ail 
these natural advantages the people loug remained in 
obscurity. his province, about eighty years after the Its settle 
Trojan war, was overrun by the descendants of Hereu- ™" 
les, supported by a body of Dorians. They soon began 
to impose tributes upon the original cities, all of which 
submitted excepting Helos; but this was quickly conquer- 
ed, and its inhabitants were reduced to slavery. Hence 
may be dated the origin of that large class of slaves 
among the Lacedemonians, called Helots (idee). Helots. 
Dissentions afterwards arose among the Heraclide. 
The weaker party were driven into the country and Difference 
neighbouring towns. ‘These were more appropriately nee 
called Lacedemonians, while the term Spartans was demovi- 
applied to those who remained in the city, and who ei: 
formed that body of warriors, in number about ten 
thousand, on whom the fate of Laconia depended. 
Sparta was little known among the states of Greece 
until the time of Lycurgus. ‘That great statesman Lycurgus. 
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introduced a body of laws, which gave a new form to | 
the whole constitution of the state, and a character to 


_ the people, which has rendered them celebrated in 


Citizens 
—two 
classes. 


Children 
the prop- 
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the state. 


Disposal 
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ucation. 
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historv. His object was to make Sparta a nation of 
warriors, and in this he suceeded fully. The distin- 
guished part which they took in many memorable en- 
gagements, particularly in the battle at Thermopyle, 
has given them a just reputation for consummate bra- 
very and the most rigid military discipline. The citi- 
zens were of two kinds; those who were born such, 
and those who were presented with the freedom of the 
city. In the early periods of the Spartan history, in 
order that the number of inhabitants might be increas- 
ed, all strangers were admitted to the privilege of citi- 
zensliip; but afterwards the freedom of the city was 
more sparingly bestowed. ‘The first class of citizens 
were the offspring of such parents as were legitimate 
citizens. 

In Sparta children were considered as the property 
of the state, and their parents were not allowed to bring 
them up as they pleased. No sooner was a child born, 
than it was carried to a place called Lesche, where the 
most aged persons of the tribe had assembled to exam- 
ine it. If it appeared healthy and of a vigorous consti- 
tution, orders were given for its education, and some 
portion of public Jand was assigned to it. But if other- 
wise, it was thrown into a gulf called uzodgra, which 
was near mount Taygétus; for they concluded that 
since nature had given it a weak or distorted frame, it 
could be of no service to the public, and was not de- 
signed to live. ‘The child that was approved was car- 
ried back to the house of its father, and laid on a 
buckler, and near it was placed a ssear, in order that 
its earliest associations might be those of a military 
kind. Until the age of seven the child was left almost 
entirely to itself. Its limbs were not confined by tight 
clothing. It was accustomed to solitude, darkness, and 
the greatest indifference in the choice of food. It was 
subjected to no restraints, upbraided by no reproaches, 
and was a stranger to all fear. 

At the age of seven the boys were enrolled in the 
classes called myéia, provided that their fathers con- 
sented that they should be educated according to the 
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laws. If they did not thus consent, they themselves 
were deprived of the rights of citizenship; for he 
only was reckoned a legitimate citizen whose parents 
were both Spartans, and who had submitted to all the 
regulations prescribed by the laws. The boys thus en- 
rolled had for their guardians not only their parents, — 
but the magistrates and all the citizens. At the age of 
eighteen they left the company of boys, and were ad- 
mitted into the class of ephébi, or young men. At the”Egnfo. 
age of thirty they were classed among the men (2%16or),* "Ezn€o. 
and were allowed to undertake public offices ; for the 
title and privilege of «a citizen were indispensable for 
holding any office of magistracy, or the command of 
the army. 
Lycurgus divided the people into five tribes. Tribes. 
1. The tribe of the Limnate (A.wvaror), which derived Aieyé- 
its name from jJ‘uyy, ‘a lake’ or ‘marsh,’ in conse- 7#- 
quence of its inhabiting a marshy section on the north 
side of the city. 2. The tribe of the Cynosureans 
(Kuvocovgsic, from xvryocoved,) ‘the tail of a dog,’ On Kwyerow 
the north-west part, so ca!led from the shape of a branch gis. 
of mount ‘Taygétus, which extended into the suburbs of 
the city on that side, 3. The tribe of the Pitanate # 
(Mitovetoe or 4 nity pvdy), which gave its name to Trad 
a division of troops in the Lacedemonianarmy. 4. The ra. 
title of the Aigide (4iysidox), which took its name from Ajysida. 
fEgeus (Aiyevs), whose tomb was situated in its vicinity. 
5. The tribe of the Messoate (Mevccourm), which Meerod- 
was situated near the Platanistas, and which was so ra. 
called from Messoa, the birth-place of the poet Aleman, 
whose tomb was to the south of this tribe, on the banks 
of the Cnacion.t 


* Compounded of #~ ris ins, ‘ beyond the age of puberty.’ 
f See the plan of Sparta. 
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CHAPTER II. 
FREEMEN AND SLAVES. 


Freomen. THE freemen of Sparta were divided into two class- 
“Oxem. es, the Guo, ‘equals,’ and the vzxouelorec, ‘ in{eriors.’ 
‘Lroutim The former consisted of those who had obeyed the in- 
“= junctions of the laws, who could both vote, and be 
elected to any office, and by whom all the honors of the 
state might be equally obtained. ‘The latter were those 
who had not been instructed in the Spartan discipline, or 
had not sufficiently observed it, together with the poor- 
er citizens, the freedmen, and their sons, all of whom 
could only vote for the election of any magistrate. 
Slavesof | While the Spartans boasted that they were the freest 
Sparta. people on earth, they had the greatest number of slaves, 
and kept them in the greatest subjection. These were 
employed in various domestic duties, such as serving at 
table, dressing and undressing their masters, and pre- 
serving cleanliness ia the house. In the army a large 
number were employed in carrying the baggage ; and as 
the Lacedemonian women did not labor, female slaves 
were employed to spin wool. The slaves were of two 
Aoix0. sorts, those called dovdor, who had been reduced to ser- 
Oixéras vitude ; and those denominated oizxéta:, who were born 
in slavery. 
Originof — The origin of Lacedemonian servitude may be tra- 
— ced to the reduction of the city Helos, whose unfortu- 
nate inhabitants and their offspring were ever afterwards 
Eiawrss. called Helots (Lidmrec). These must not be confound- 
ed with the slaves properly so called, since they occu- 
pied rather a middle rank between slaves and free 
citizens. They greatly exceeded the freedmen in 
number, and were to them a constant object of fear. 
‘The severest cruelties were exercised towards them in 
order to keep them in subjection. They wore a par- 
ticular kind of dress in order that they might be the 
Employ- more readily distinguished. They were employed in 
mae cultivating the lands of the Spartans, and in the various 
lota. mechanical arts ; in which they were so skilful, that 
the beds, tables, chairs, &c., made by them were in the 
greatest request. ‘They also served as sailors on board 
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the fleet ; and in the army, every heavy-armed soldier 
(oxiérng) was attended by one or more of them. In 
times of great danger, they were encouraged to exert 
themselves by the hope of liberty, which numerous 
bodies of them sometimes obtained for their services. 


CHAPTER III. 
MAGISTRATES OF SPARTA, THE KINGS. 


Te government of Sparta was vested in the Kings, 
the Senate, and the Ephori. There were two kings Spartan 
(eezuyéror), and hence the established government was *i"8* 
called a diarchy (dvaez7). The origin of this is as fol- 
lows. In the division of Peloponnesus by the Heracli- 
da, Laconia fell to the share of Aristodémus. At his Cause of 
death, he left two twin sons, just born, Eurysthénes and 8° 
Procles. The mother would not declare which was the ““¢** 
elder, and it was therefore determined that both princes Br 
should succeed to the throne of their father with equal ‘ty 
authority, and that the posterity of each should inherit 
the rights of their respective ancestors. - This double 
royalty was sometimes productive of great dissensions, 

It was required that the two kings should be of the 
house of Hercules, and that they should marry a native. 
The crown descended to the eldest son, but no particu- 
lar age was necessary in order to succeed to the throne. 
The authority of the kings was limited; they did not Authority 
possess the may6uordstu, or full regal power, for the gy the 
Ephori and Senate could depose them if they did not ~~ 
rule according to law ; so that they seem rather like 
presidents in a republic, than kings in a monarchy. 
The chief power of the kings at home consisted in their 
being the directors of all things pertaining to religion. 
They presided in the senate, and proposed the subjects Their 
for deliberation. Each gave his suffrage, which was Dover a 
equivalent to two, They were not allowed to be absent 
during peace ; nor both at once during war, unless two 
armies were in the oe They had by right the com- 
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mand of the army, if of a proper age; they directed 
the operations of the campaign, and signed truces with 
the enemy. During peace, however, they were con- 
sidered only as the first citizens of the state. They 
appeared in public without a retinue and without os- 
tentation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SENATE. 


Tue Spartan senate, peculiarly called ysgovole, con- 
sisted of the two kings, and twenty-eight aged men, 
(yéoortsc), and was the supreme council of the republic. 

Authority In 1t were discussed, in the first instance, all questions 
of the relative to declaring war, concluding peace, entering 
; * into alliances, and other important affairs of state. No 
person could become a member of this august body who 
had not been distinguished for his bravery and virtues, 
and reached sixty years of age. The manner of their 
Manner of election was singular. On the day appointed, a number 
Election. of persons were shut up in a house near the assembly, 
where they could hear every thing, but were not per- 
mitted to see what was goingon. ‘The candidates were 
then led before the assembly, and the people expressed 
their opinions by shouts of acclamation. The persons 
in the house marked the plaudits, and declared him 
elected who received the loudest and longest testimo- 
nies of approbation. The victor was then conducted 
through all the quarters of the city, with his head bound 
with a garland, and followed by a number of boys and 
maidens, who celebrated his virtues and his victory. 

Upon this tribunal depended the lives and honor of 

Judicial the citizens. In the investigation of crimes which 

power. were punished with death, several days were employed. 
Besides the power over life, the senate had the right of 
inflicting a kind of stigma, which deprived the citizen 
of a part of his privileges. Its meetings were held in 
a court in the forum. The senators continued in their 
office during life, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE EPHORI, 


In Sparta the whole executive power of the state The 
was lodged in the hands of the Ephori (%pogo.), ‘ in- oo 
spectors,’ so called dua 16 épogmy te tig mokEws TEGyWO- 
ta, ‘because they extended their care over every part 
of the administration.’ Their powers were various and Their 
extensive. ‘Together with the kings, they acted as?°”™ 
judges in all the civil causes which occurred in Laconia. 
They superintended the education of the youth; they 
alone could summon the assemblies of the people, 
propose the subject of deliberation, and collect the 
suffrages. They levied the troops appointed to be sent 
on any expedition ; provided for their sustenance; and 
recalled them at pleasure. Citizens of every age and 
condition were subject to their inspection, and were 
-amenable to their jurisdiction. They were the only 
magistrates in Lacedemon whose conduct, after the Unlimit- 
expiration of their authority, was not subject to any re- “" 
view. In short their power was considered as ivotv- 
eovor, ‘equal to tyranny.’ 4 

The Ephori were five in number, and were elected ‘rheir 
every year by the people at large, who considered them "= 
rather as their own magistrates, and as a check to the 
kings and the senate. Although their power, therefore, 
was great, they were not likely to abuse it, as at the 
end of the year they must lay down their authority and yength of 
become common citizens. ‘Their tribunal was held in office. 
the forum, where they had their agzeioy, or épogeior, 
* council-hall,’ to which they repaired every day to pro- 
nounce judgment on certain accusations, and terminate 
the disputes of individuals. To the institution of the Their in- 
Ephori, the Spartans were indebted for that internal egg 
tranquillity, undisturbed by any civil commotions, which, ‘2s. 
during upwards of five hundred years, they almost unl- 
formly enjoyed, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
INFERIOR MAGISTRATES. 


TuE Bediciou presided over the games called Plata- 
nista (xiereéote), from their being performed in the 
Tlhotuvistas, a place for exercise surrounded with 
‘plane-trees.’ ‘They were five in number, and had 
their council-hall in the forum.— The Wouoptiaxes 
were so called from their being ‘the guardians of the 
laws’; they rewarded those who obeyed and punished 
such as transgressed them, and were constantly vigilant 
that they might neither be abolished, changed, nor evad- 
ed by any one. — The “4gudovro: derived their name 
from the verb agudrrey, ‘to purify.’ Their office was 
to observe the Jives and manners of the Spartan women, 
and preside over their games and exercises, to see that 
they were conducted with propriety and decorum. — 
The 79:01 (from the verb aur duvecFur, to ask’ or 
‘inquire,’) were persons sent to consult the oracles of 
the gods, when it was desirable to know the divine will 
concerning any public matter. They were four in 
number, and were created by the two kings, each of 
whom elected two. — The J7goSevou were so called from 
their extending their care to strangers and foreigners, 
who were called Séyo.. ‘They were elected by the kings 
from such of the citizens as they thought proper. Their 
office was to receive all strangers who went in a public 
manner to Sparta. — /Zoodizog was the name given to 
the protector of the Spartan king. He took charge of 
the infant sovereign, and watched over his education. 
— The 77aSoveuor were persons who filled the public 
office of superintending and governing the boys, who 
were brought under their care at the age of seven. — 
The ZZoléwaozou were those who, under the kings, com- 
manded the army. At home they presided over the 
city and customs and the common meal, took charge 


-of the public arms, superintended the warlike exercis- 


es, &c.— The ‘Inxuyoétau were the three commanders 
of the three hundred chosen guards (Joyadec). This 
body was selected from the flower of the city, and it 
was considered a great honor to belong to it. 
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CHAPTER VII. ® 


THE PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES AND OTHER MEETINGS, 


Two public assemblies met at Sparta. The greater, 
called simply éxxijota, was composed of the kings, the "Exx1- 
senators, and deputies chosen by all the inhabitants of 
Laconia, and does not seem to have been summoned ex- / 
cept before the commencement of a war. This assembly Its office. 
regulated the number of troops to be employed against 
the enemy ; the proportion to be furnished by the differ- 
ent districts ; and the money which each of them was 
to contribute. In it were discussed all questions of 
great public interest. 
The second assembly, called juxgd éxxhyota, Consist-Mixge » 
ed only of the citizens of Sparta, and, besides occa- #*A»- 
sional meetings, was held once every month, It had xr 
the power of electing all the magistrates of the state, ; 
of regulating the succession to the throne, and of 
“enacting such new laws as might be necessary. Every 
Spartan capable of bearing arms had a right to be pres- 

ent at this assembly ; but he was not entitled to deliver his 
opinion on any subject of discussion till he had passed 

the age of thirty. Even then he was not heard with 
attention, if in the former part of his life he had ever 

acted inconsistently with the principles of integrity and 
honor. This assembly had not the power of delibera- 

ting on what it chose. Before it met, the senate had peebies 
the right of fixing the subject of deliberation, and the Sante. 
people could merely give or refuse their assent to the 
resolution respecting it, which that body had previously 
formed. At first the kings and senators convened these 
assemblies, but afterwards the Ephori obtained that 
power, and presided at every meeting. The place Place of 
where the assembly met, was in the open air near the” ocd 
river Cnacion. The kings and the senators frequently 
spoke, and their authority was of great weight, but that 

of the Ephori was of still greater. When the question . 

had been sufficiently debated, one of the Ephori asked Manner of 
the opinions of the assembly. The question was deci- neg 
ded by acclamation, and not by counting the votes on fion de- 


either side, (xgivovou Bor, zat ov wigm). Lf, however, 
Qe 
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we 
after repeated trials, the majority could not be ascer- 
tained, thé"two parties divided and were counted. 
Besides these assemblies the Lacedemonians had 
Zusci- other solemn meetings. Of these were the ovootte 
Ces (called also quAétvo:), common meals,’ where the kings, 
magistrates, and private citizens met together in cer- 
tain halls, in which a large number of tables were 
spread. Each table had its own company, nor could 
any new member be admitted into it without the unani- 
mous vote of the whole that composed it. In taking 
Posture- their food they reclined on hard couches of oak, leaning 
at meals. vith their elbows on a stone or block of wood. Their 
meals were coarse and’ frugal. Another of their feasts 
Komis, was called xomic, to which foreigners and boys as well as 
citizens were admitted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLIC HONORS, REWARDS, AND PUNISHMENTS. - 


Character Wurn the Spartan, honor was every thing. To be 

of the . . : . . aS 

Spartans. held in the highest estimation by his fellow citizens, as 
a man of heroic courage and spotless virtue, was the 
distinction to which from his childhood he was taught 

Pee w to aspire. ‘To be elected into the number of the Three 

Hundrea” Hundred was reckoned the first honor in the city. It 
was customary for the Ephori to appoint three officers, 
each of whom selected one hundred men, the best he 
could find ; and it was a point of great emulation to be 

The hon- among this number. ‘The persons thus chosen were 

ors paid to , y ° - 

age. called ioyudeg. ‘To the aged the assemblies paid the 
honor of rising up in their presence. The mgoddga, 
‘ first seat’ in an assembly, was reckoned very honora- 
ble. Victors were bound with fegiozec, ‘ thongs’; and 
a crown of olive (éaéng otépavos) was given as a reward 
for brave actions, Statues were set up in public places 
to perpetuate the memory of those who had deserved 
well of their country. Splendid monuments were erect- 


ed, and temples dedicated, to the most distinguished. 


~ 
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Among the punishments of the Lacedemonians were Punish- 
the following. 1. Zyuie was a pecuniary fine, which if 7°"* 
the offender could not pay, he was driven into banish- ©" 
ment. 2. Kiowc was a collar of wood, which went Kaos. 
around the neck and fastened the hands. 3. Muatiyw- March 
ov, ‘ whipping,’ was inflicted upon criminals as they yao. 
were driven through the city. 4. Keévrnous, ‘ goading,’ Kiven- 
was another similar punishment. 5. “4riuia, ‘infamy’ os. 
or ‘ disgrace,’ was generally inflicted on him who had Atma 
fled in battle. He was deprived of his citizenship, 
compelled to go naked through the forum in the midst 
of winter, and to suffer himself to be beaten by any 
one whom he should meet. By the Spartans this pun- 
ishment was deemed severer than death. 6. uyij, dyyh, 
‘ banishment,’ was generally the avoiding of penalties. 

It was voluntary, and undertaken by those who wished 

to escape ignominy or death. 7. Bodyos, ‘ strangling,’ Bgdzos. 
was a rope with which persons were strangled. 8. Ou- @dvaros. 
yvatog, ‘death,’ though considered by other nations as 

the most formidable, was by the Spartans esteemed the 
mildest punishment. It was not inflicted in public, but When in- 
in the night, and in a certain part of the prison called ted. 


Oexac. © F 


PART V. 


RELIGION OF THE GREEKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DEITIES OF GREECE. 


Originof | Tue Greeks received their religion partly from the 
the relie- Egyptians ; partly from the Thracians, though Orpheus, 
Greeks. who belonged to this nation, amd to whom they are 
indebted for the very name of devotion, Ogyoxeia* and 
partly from the colonies of the various nations which 
settled among them. Indeed the different deities that 
were worshipped, and the different religious rites that 
were practised throughout Greece, give evident proof 
Planets of the diversity of their origin. In the early periods 
ai of their history the Greeks paid divine worship to the 
heavens, to the sun, moon, stars, and earth, which, as 
> they saw them in perpetual motion, they termed #202, 
from the verb div, ‘to run.’ Afterwards, the gods 
became extremely numerous, and were distinguished 
The celes- into the celestial, the terrestrial, and the infernal deities, 
tial dei- "The celestial were termed éxsgcou ‘ celestial,’ ohuunvoe 
The ter- ‘olympian,’ adorator. ‘immortal’; the terrestrial, ém- 
restrial. 9 dyuou ¢ terrestrial,’ émiyevor ‘earthly,’ nowes ‘ heroes’ 3 
The infer- the infernal, xF-0rU005 dmoz 9-0r101 § subterraneous,” KOTO 
-_ xzioroe ‘infernal,’ orvyioe ‘stygian’; in this class were 
Sea-gods. also included the ‘gods of the sea,’ ‘marine deities,’ 
termed Sadcoowr. The highest and most solemn 
worship was paid to the celestial, and the lowest to the 
infernal deities. ‘The twelve principal deities which 
the Greeks called wsycou Oso, * the great gods,’ were 
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Zeve, * Jupiter.’ “Hoc, ‘ Juno.’ _— 
TToceday, > Neptune.’ "Aone, 6 Mars.’ ‘ great 
“Anolhoy, § Apollo.’ “Eouns, ‘ Mercury.’ aa 
TTadhuc, ‘ Minerva.’ "Aoteuis, § Diana.’ 
Anujrno, ‘Ceres.’ “Apoodirn; » ‘ Venus.’ 
“Hoootos, ‘ Vulcan.’ “Eotlu, ‘ Vesta.’ 


The Athenians had the greatest veneration for these 
gods, and erected to them an altar called Bwudc tay 
Owdexe Fear, ‘the altar of the twelve gods.’ They also 
gave them different epithets according to their different 
functions, the places where they were worshipped, their 
origin, &c. 

The sky was the department of Jupiter. As the god Jupiter, 
of the winds, tempests, and seasons, he was called james, 
wstioc ¢ showery,’ ouboLos ‘stormy,’ GOTEQOTENTNS ‘the = offi- 
thunderer,’ goteanaiog ‘the lightner,’ xatoibarne ‘the ~ 
descender,’ (because he descends in thunder and light- 
ning), Sgortaios ‘thundering,’ &c. Other epithets were 
given to him, relating to the wants of men, for which 
he was thought to provide, and to their general con- 
cerns, over which he exercised a superintendence ; such 
as, Syvog ‘ protector of strangers,’ épéoriocg ‘ guardian 
of hospitality,’ érosgsiog ‘favorer of sociality,’ gédvos 
‘patron of friendship,’ degz:o¢ ‘ guardian of oaths,’ 
ixéovog ‘protector of suppliants,’ oudyrvog ‘ protector of 
families,’ Sucidevg ‘ sovereign,’ oxymtotyos ‘ sceptre- 
bearing.’ 

Apollo, from the benefits which he bestowed upon Apollo, 
mankind, and for the arts which he is said to have in- hs 
vented, was called amotgdmuoe ‘tutelary,’ ade&ixoxog and off 
‘evil-averting,’ aywevg and aywerng ‘ president of the 
ways,’ AoS/ve ‘ambiguous ’ (from the ambiguous answers 
given in his temple at Delphi), Zvduo¢ ‘ Pythian,’ wavay 
‘healing,’ stdvgug ‘ lyrist,’ éxure6odog ‘ far-darting,’ 
éxceegyog ‘ far-effective,’ toSopogos ‘ bow-bearing.’ 

Neptune had the names of aduzdc, ‘ saline,’ «uuzdey Neptune, 
‘ sea-ruling,’ wovtioc, ‘ marine.’ He was also called bs or 
iamuog ‘ equestrian,’ from the swiftness with which his 
chariot passed over the waves; and yaujoyos ‘ earth- 
surrounding.’ 

Mars was surnamed fadumddeuog ‘mighty in war,’ Mars. 
‘ydixeos ‘brazen,’ from his coat of mail. 
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Mercury was surnamed évuyoiriog ‘ president of con- 
tests,’ orgoatog ‘the keeper of the gates’ (from otgo- 
gevs ‘a hinge’), guxolaiog * protector of trade,’ ggrovvt0g 
‘most useful,’ xegdwog ‘god of gain,’ ddduog ‘crafty,’ 
nysuoveog * the director, as he was considered the god 
who showed travellers the way, and conducted them. 

Vulcan received the epithets of xAvrorégzyyg ‘ illustri- 
ous artificer,’ xAvrosgydg ‘famous workman,’ zardoparas 
‘all-subduing.’ 

Juno was styled reiefa * ‘ the protectress of marriage,’ 
and youjdios, which is of the same import. 

Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, and of the arts, 
was surnamed ¢oyayy ‘mistress of the arts,’ EVQEGLTEZVOS 
‘inventress of the arts,’ zodv6sl0g ‘ most wise,’ sodvuntiC 
‘sagacious,’ dvigemy ‘wise’ or ‘ warlike,’ Tovtoyénat 
‘Tritonian,’ yovodioyzog ‘ having a golden lance,’ 
ylavewmig ‘the blue-eyed goddess,’ wodine { ‘ the 
patroness of the city,’ modug and solovyoe ‘ guardian 
of the city,’ xxdotyoc * key-bearing,’ as she had charge 
of the temples in the city, ggvuiarodic ‘ the patroness of 
cities,’ eovo.w ‘ foreseeing.’ 

Diana was called citeiIvwe and doysia ‘goddess of 
births,’ eygoréga ‘rural,’ xvynysrig and Iygrjreige ‘ the 
huntress,’ icyeo.ga ‘delighting in the bow,’ toSopegos 
€ bow-bearing.’ 

Ceres received the surnames of xovgoteogos ‘ the 
nurse of boys,’ Srytay Foertevon weomdytay ‘the sup- 
porter of all men.’ 

Venus was called ovgaria ‘the celestial,’ Eraéga ‘the 
mistress,’ 9 &y xjmoi ‘the horticulturist,’ sravdyuog 
‘ terrestrial,’ yevervddig ‘ the goddess of generation.’ 

Vesta was called zurede ‘ the tutelary goddess of the 
country,’ i. e. of Greece. § 


* From ¢éaog ‘the end,’ ‘the completion,’ as marriage may be 
said to be the consummation of the wishes of the parties. 

t From the river Triton in Africa, where she had a temple. 

t Athens was peculiarly the city of Minerva. 

§It may seem strange that one deity should have so many epi- 
thets. Some say that Jupiter was called by three hundred differ- 
ent names. The reason why the Greeks gave to their gods so 
many different appellations probably was to make their system 
of theology the more plausible, so that one might not be in any 
trouble, without having a deity with an appropriate title to ad 
dress. 
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Besides these divinities there were others of a nature 
between divine and hman, called dacuovec, ‘ demons’ or Aaiuse 
‘ genii.’ They were distinguished into good and _ bad. ses. 
Every person was supposed to have two of these spirits, 
his good and his evil genius, one or the other of which 
was continually present, governing his actions and shap- 
ing his destiny ; for they were looked upon as the minis- 
ters of the gods in the government of human affairs, and 
as interpreters and mediators for mankind with the Su- 
preme Being. Several men also, illustrious for their ex- 
ploits or virtues, were ranked among the gods. These 
were termed jjoaec ‘ heroes,’ or auidsor ‘ semi-gods,’ as 
participating both in the divine and human nature. They 
were also sometimes called daiuovec. 

The Greeks, however, were not content with the porion 
worship of their ancient deities, the deo? watemor, ‘ gods deities in- 
of their country.” They introduced the gods of other "°°" 
nations, Mol Serizol, ‘ foreign gods,’ and erected altars 
to them. But their worship was not permitted without put on- 
a public decree of the Areopagus. It could not be ly by pub- 
introduced by individuals. For this reason it was that 
the apostle Paul (Acts xvil. 19.) was summoned to the 
court of Areopagus for ‘preaching Jesus and the res- 
urrection.’ Indeed so superstitious were the Atheni- 
ans, so fearful lest they might omit some religious duty, 
that they even erected altars to unknown gods (Acts 
xvii. 23.), called Swot oreiruor, ‘anonymous altars.’ 

They also had their household gods (forvotzor), who youso- 
were thought to be not only protecting but avenging hold gods. 
deities, such as would punish every crime that militated 
against domestic peace. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF SACRED PLACES. 


In the early ages of the world men did not worship First 
in temples, but in the open air, and on the tops of the Piscct.of 
highest mountains for as these approached nearest to the tops 

of moun- 
tains. 
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the heavens, they thought that the gods could more 
readily hear their supplications. ‘The Greeks seem to 
Temples. have adopted from the Egyptians the custom of erecting 
ee temples. They were built with the greatest splendor 
and magnificence, and in such places as were thought to 
be most acceptable to the respective deities to whom 
they were dedicated. For some of the gods delighted 
most in woods, others in mountains, fields, and valleys. 
Each of the deities also had his own peculiar order of 
architecture. Doric pillars were sacred to Jupiter, 
Mars, and Hercules; the Ionic to Bacchus, Apollo, and 
Diana; the Corinthian, to Vesta the virgin. The 
Facing temples were usually built to face the east, as among 
the east. aj] heathen nations the rising sun was an object of ado- 
ration. 
Division Temples (vad, iege,) were divided into two parts, the 
hig sacred (10 éom megiggurtyjovor, * the part within the holy 
vessels,’) and the profane (10 i wegigdurtyjguor, * the 
Tl:ggfay- part without the holy vessels’). The segi¢gartjguoy 
rigor. was a vessel of stone or brass placed at the door of the 
temple, and filled with holy water, with which those 
who were admitted to the sacrifices sprinkled them- 
selves. The innermost recess of the temple, which 
was held most sacred, was called édutoy ‘ the sanctuary,’ 
(from @ privative, and dye ‘to enter,’) or ‘the unap- 
proachable part.’ Bawog was ‘ the altar,’ on which obla- 
tions were offered; sagomviu, ‘the portico’ or outer 
Altars. porch. Altars were of various dimensions, according to 
the different gods to whom they were consecrated. The 
celestial gods (oi ovgeror) had their altars raised con- 
siderably higher than the others. The infernal gods, 
instead of altars, had small ditches or trenches, which 
were excavated for the purpose of sacrificing. The 
nymphs had caves (é»7e«), where religious worship was 
Their paid to them. Altars were made of earth, brick, or 
form and : : : = " 
materials, Stone, and sometimes overlaid with gold. Their forms 
were various. It was customary to engravempon them 
the name of the deity to whom they were consecrated. 
Where Altars were frequently erected under the shade of 
erected. trees, and groves of trees were preferred to any other 
place for that purpose. The pleasantness and coolness 
of such places, particularly in warm climates, created a 
' love for religious worship; while their stillness and soli-” 


> 
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tude tended to impress the mind with awe and vene- 
ration. 

‘Temples were dedicated to the worship either of one Temples. 
divinity or of more. The deities who had one common 
temple were called ovvyao. and otu6muor. The tem- 
ples took their names from the deities in honor of whom 
they were erected. Thus, the temple of Diana was 
called ‘Aoteuiovoy* that of Juno, “Heaioy* that of Nep- 
tune, Zovsdavio0v, &c. The temples were adorned Their 
with statues (aychuure), and offerings (cveenjwerree). ee 
The statues were images, or representations, of the 
gods. Inthe earliest ages these substitutes for gods Statues! 
were shapeless stones, pieces of wood, and rude pillars. 

But in time these representations were ingeniously 

wrought; a human form was given to them; and they Their 
assumed the different attitudes of lying, standing, or ?*'"® 
sitting. In early times these statues were made of 
wood, and were called Sava, ‘carved works’; but after- 

wards, in the advancement of the arts, they were made sub- 

of marble, ivory, brass, silver, or gold. They were 7a Giro- 
‘usually placed i in the middle of the temple, and enclosed tion. 
with rails. 

The temples of the gods were also adorned with 
offerings (ava Fnworo ‘hangings,’ from ave, and téOnut, > AyyAf- 
* to place,’ or ‘hang up’). They were consecrated to pare. 
the god either from a feeling of piety, or from gratitude 

‘after deliverance from some evil, or after a victory. 
They consisted either of crowns, vestments, vases of What? 
iron, brass, silver, or gold, of which the principal were 
the tripods; or of arms and the spoils of enemies. 

There were also symbolical statues which were sup- 
posed to ea of the divine nature, and which were 
called dionery.* ‘They were kept in the innermost Avzeri. 
part of the sanctuary, were adorned with clothing, and 
were concealed from the sight of all but the priests. 

In imminent danger, ae stretched out their hands to 
them, andsembraced them, imploring their protection. 
In the time of a seige, the tutelary gods of the cities Tutelary 


gods. 


Ea 
* Compounded of A); ‘ Jupiter,’ and xirrsy ‘to fall,’ because 
these images were supposed to have fallen from heaven, like the 
shield of Mars with the Romans. 
< 9 
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were chained to their stations, lest they should desert to 
the enemy. 

Temples, statues, and altars were reckoned so sacred, 
that to many of them was granted the privilege of 
protecting offenders, and it was considered as sacrilege 
to force from them any criminals who had fled to them 
for safety. But in some cases the roofs of the temples 
were uncovered and the doors were shut, that the crim- 
inal might.die through exposure and starvation. This 
was done in the case of Pausanias. 

Besides the temples, groves, &c., there were certain 
fields, called teuévn, which were ‘set apart’ and dedi- 
cated to religious purposes. The produce of these 
fields was often carefully collected, and reserved for 
the maintenance of the priests. 


CHAPTER IIi. 


OF SACRED PERSONS. 


Tue sacred persons were men intrusted with the 
care of the temples, of the sacred places of the woods, 
and of the religious ceremonies. They were called 
izosig ‘priests,’ and were held in great veneration, 
being next in honor to the kings, and considered as 
the mediators between gods and men. Besides the 
name of isgsig ‘ priests,’ they were called isgovgyoi, 
Peoveyot, and Jira. In most of the Grecian cities the 
care of divine worship was committed to the chief 
magistrates, who were frequently consecrated to the 
priesthood. In no city were there so many priests as 
in Athens. Some of these obtained their office by in- 
heritance, and were called oi 2x yévoug" others, by pop- 
ular election, called aigeroi, or éyyqrouevor* while others 
(the xAyjomtot) were appointed by lot. Some of the 
most ancient and powerful families at Athens, in which 
the priesthood was hereditary, were the following : 
— Evpolinidou, ‘the Eumolpide’ or ‘descendants of 
Eumolpus,’ who had charge of the Eleusinian mys- 
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teries; Kyovxec, ‘the Ceryces’ or ‘descendants of 
Mercury,’ from Ceryx who was said to be the son of 
Mercury ; vdwereidue, ‘noblemen’ ; “EreoGouredou,* 
‘the direct descendants of Butas.’ 

It was required of the priests and all those who Their 
would officiate in holy things, that they should be per- charac 
fect in their persons (that is, neither lame nor maimed) ; 
that their moral character should be irreproachable ; 
and that they should have abandoned all the pleasures 
of the world. Some of them abstained from animal 
food, and took an oath of perpetual celibacy. When 
they officiated at sacrifices, they were clothed in the 
richest vestments. 

Of the different orders of priests, the ‘ high-priests ’ High- 
(aozizotic, HOZOVTES, Buorhsis, TOUTAYELS, ) were ranked Puests: 
the first, for they presided at the celebration of the | 
most sacred mysteries. These had their ministers. 

The xovzec, ‘public criers,’ were the sacrificing priests. Kiguxes. 
They commanded silence at the beginning of the holy 

rites, prepared every thing necessary for the sacrifice, 

killed the offerings, and served as cup-bearets at the 

feast. The vewxogor, or Soxogor, (from xogsiv, ‘to adorn,’ Newxé- 
‘to keep clean,’) superintended the decorations and ¢ 
cleanliness of the sacred places, and sprinkled holy 

water on the persons who visited the temples. ‘The Keepers 
yoopvhuxes were ‘keepers of the temples,’ who took bok 
care of the holy utensils. 

Among the Greeks, women as well as men were ad- Women 
mitted to sacred functions. The priestesses were eget 
usually virgins, called tggevo, and if high-priestesses, offices. 
-aeziége. They were chosen from the most noble 
families, and carried the distinctive emblems of the deity 
to whose service they were devoted. ‘Those of Miner- 
va were clad in the armour of that goddess, with the 
@gis, the cuirass, and the helmet; the priestess of 
Ceres carried in her hand a small sheaf of corn. Both 
the priests and priestesses, and all others entrusted with 
the superintendence of religious rites at Athens, were 
obliged to give an account to certain officers of the 
manner in which they had discharged their duties. 


- 


* From irés, or irsas, ‘ real,’ and Bovrne. 


; 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MODES OF WORSHIP. — PRAYERS. 


Tue religious duties which the common people per- 
formed in the sacred places consisted of prayers, sacri- 
Time of fices, and purifications. At the commencement of any 
x undertaking individuals addressed their prayers to the 
gods, which they offered up in the morning, the evening, 
and at the rising and setting of the sun and moon.* 
Prayers were called eizoat, mooceuzat, SEnoetc, insti, 
litai, &c., and thanksgiving was denominated svyo- 
Manner of giotéa. In praying to the gods the utmost reverence 
Prayet- wasobserved. The suppliants approached the temples 
with downcast eyes, and, on drawing near the altars, 
prostrated themselves upon their knees, holding branch 
es (Soddot, or xdedou txtjqvov) in their hands, which 
they raised towards the heavens, or extended to the 
statue of the god. Sometimes they touched the head 
of the deity, that he might grant their request with a 
nod; and sometimes they kissed his hands and knees. 
Posture. ‘I'he usual posture observed in prayer was that of kneel- 
ing ; hence the words youveteodu, yorunersiy, signify 
“to pray.’ But occasionally they prayed standing, sit- 
Different. ting, or wholly prostrate. When supplicating the heav- 
Seep enly deities, they lifted their hands towards the heavens ; 
different when they implored those of the sea, they stretched 
* them forth towards that element ; ‘when addressing the 
deities of the infernal regions, they pointed downwards, 
or stamped upon the ground. 
Public so- In their public solemnities the Athenians offered their 
lemnities. “ 
prayers in common, for the prosperity of the state and 
of their allies; sometimes for the preservation of the 
fruits of the earth, for the return of rain, or for deliver- 
ance from pestilence or famine. The splendor of these 
ceremonies presented a grand and imposing spectacle. 
The space before the temple, and the porticos that sur- 


* The following is one of their forms of prayer: “ O father Ju- 
piter! grant us such things as are best for us, whether we ask 


them, orask them not; and withold what we ask, if thou seest it 
will be injurious-to us. 2 
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rounded it, were filled with people. The priests assem- 
bled around the altar, and recited the prayers; after 
which the sacred- hymns were chanted by choruses of 
youths. 


CHAPTER V. 
SACRIFICES. 


In the early ages of Greece sacrifices (vot, dcige, Private 
isou,) were of the most simple nature, and confined to s*erfices. 
the fruits of the earth. The sacrifice of animals was 
introduced in after times, and with great difficulty ; for 
men felt a natural repugnance in putting to death those 
animals that were useful to them in their agricultural 
labors. It was the injunction of Triptolemus to wor- 
ship the gods with the fruits of the earth (zov¢ xuemoi¢ Confined 
aydilsew). Neither myrrh, frankincense, nor any other ‘9 ftuits 
costly perfume. was used. But as society advanced, cath. Y 
as the taste and manners of the people became more we 
refined, and as a more expensive style of living was in- 
troduced, the plain wheat and barley and herbs were 
thought too simple, and unworthy of the character of 
the gods. Sacrifices became more costly, and the altars Extended 
smoked with the blood of animals, and sometimes even (°,72" 
with that of man himself. Hence the word vole, 
which at first meant simply the burning of frankin- 
cense, was afterwards applied to the shedding of the 
blood of victims. The animals usually sacrificed were Animals 
the ox, the hog, the sheep, the kid, the cock, and the (eiftes, 
goose. But these were not, indiscriminately, offered to 
all the gods alike. [ach deity had his appropriate Each dei- 
victims, An ox, five years old, was sacrificed to Jupi- ae. 
ter; a black bull and a ram, to Neptune ; a heifer and victim. 
a ewe, to Minerva; a dove, to Venus; a stag, to Diana; 

a cock, to Ailsculapius; a sow, to Ceres, because it 

destroyed the corn; a goat to Bacchus, as it was an 

enemy to the vines. The animals also differed according 

to the different classes of the gods; to the infernal and 
9* 
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evil deities black victims were offered ; to the good and 
heavenly, white. 

Libations. | Besides the offerings of fruits and animals to the gods, 
the Greeks made libations (om0vdat, Aout, zoui,) of 
wine both at the solemn sacrifices, and at private enter- 
tainments, and also upon the commencement of a jour- 
ney, and at any time where it was felt necessary 
to propitiate the gods. It was indispensable that the 

Wine wine should be é&zoaroy, ‘ pure and unmixed,’ and that 

hue.’ it should be offered in cups full to the brim ; for it was 
deemed an irreverence to the gods to present any thing 
which was not whole and perfect (réisuoy xod olor). 
There were also libations of water (ta vdedcm0rda)* 
libations of honey (z@ jdiowovde)* libations of milk 
(te yohoxtoonovd)* and libations of oil (re dhoud- 
o70v Oe.) 

Sacrifices Sacrifices were made according to the condition of 

of the : 

poor, and the person who offered them. It was considered asa 

zich, high contempt to the gods for a rich man to bring a 
mean offering. By the poor, who were unable to sacri- 
fice animals, cakes (xomove and szédovor) made of 
barley-meal were offered. But the rich were required 
to make costly sacrifices ; often they immolated many 
animals at once, and sometimes they offered a heca- 
tomb (éxatou6n), or the sacrifice of an hundred oxen. 
Some, however, think that, though this word, from its 
derivation (é«rtoy Bove), means ‘an hundred oxen,’ it 
signifies also a hundred animals of any kind, or even 
an indefinitely large number of oxen or other animals. 

The ox; The largest and principal victim offered was the ox, 

must be : % 7 

perfect for to sacrifice which was termed Sovduteiy. It was neces- 

sacrifices. sary that the victims (fegst@) should be sound and per- 
fect (gta xed tev) in all their members, and hence 
very great care was taken in their selection. The 
Spartans, however, were not scrupulous upon this point, 
thinking that the gods regarded more the purity of the 
mind. If the sacrifice was approved by the priest it 
was called reieca Ovota ‘a complete sacrifice,’ from 
which comes the frequent mention of tadeor, avec, Bosc. 

what  tédstor. No one was admitted to the sacrifices who had 
persons’ not previously purified himself by some of the methods 
mitted to that will be mentioned in the next chapter. The persons 
sacrifices: allowed to be present were called a6g6yiou, Goro. 
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To sacrifice was expressed by the following terms : — 
Suis, Fvotac TOOT PEE, Legevely, osteuy, spdcirt dour. Be- 
fore the sacrificial ceremonies commenced, the public crier 
(xjovs), with a loud voice, commanded all those account- Prepara- 
ed profane to depart inasde; éxac, Octic aitgdc, ‘ Procul, ep tan! 
0 procul este, profani,’ Virg.) he Spartans conducted 
their sacrifices with as little show as possible, but at Ath- 
ens the priests were very richly attired. Their vestments Dress of 
were various according to the different gods in whose hon- Priests. 
or the solemnities were celebrated. They who sacrificed 
to the celestial deities were clothed in purple; to the 
infernal gods, in black, and to Ceres, in white garments. 
The altars were decorated with sacred herbs peculiar Decora. 
to the gods to whom they sacrificed. The victim was tions of 
led to the altar, adorned with wreaths and garlands tar and 
(oréuuare), and sometimes with its horns gilded. me om 
priests then went around it, and sprinkled it with holy 
water (véor1w), with which they often also sprinkled those 
persons who were present. ‘They then placed upon its 
head cakes made of salt and barley (oviu, ovdozvrae), 
and plucked from its forehead, between the horns, a 
little hair, which they threw into the ite upon the 
altar. 

After these preliminary ceremonies were over, the Prayer. 
priest exhorted the people to pray, saying, Huywueda, ‘Let 
us pray.’ These prayers were of a general nature, in- 
voking the blessing of the gods upon themselves and 
upon the state. After prayers, a little wine was poured 
upon the head of the victim, and the altars were strewed 
with frankincense. Then the priest, or the zjov§, ap- Killing of 
proached the animal, knocked it on the head, and the vie- 
then cut its throat with a knife (uozouge, opayic). If 
the animal, by any means, escaped the stroke, if it did Baa 
not fall to the ground, or was a long time in dying, it °™°"* 
was deemed unacceptable to the gods. The blood of 
the victim was received in a vessel called opuaysioyr. 
The Ceryces (xjeuxec) then assisted in flaying the 
beast, in lighting the wood, and in other inferior offices, 
The soothsayer (oxiayyvocxomoc) then proceed to ex- Bramine- 
ainine the entrails (oxieyyvw), which office was called vate 
omhuyyvooxonte. ’ After the victim had been cut in Disection 
pieces, they wrapped its thighs (ungoé) with fat or caul ofthe 
(xvicon), and laid them apart, because they were ap- 
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propriated to the gods. They then cut raw pieces 
from all the members of the animal (which ceremony 
was called ciodereiv), and laid them upon the thighs, 
which, thus prepared, were sprinkled with barley-meal, 
and laid upon the altar (Smudge), to be burned. To 
make the flame rise higher wine was sometimes pour- 
ed upon it. ; 
Peculiar “I'he same ceremonies were not used in sacrificing to 
ceremo- all the deities. If the offering was made to the celes- 
each dei- tial gods, in killing the victim its head was turned back, 
+ and its throat up (av ggvew) towards heaven; but if it 
was made to the heroes or the infernal deities, the victim 
was killed with its throat towards the ground. In the 
former case the blood was poured upon the altar ; in the 
latter, into a ditch; but if the sacrifice was made to 
the gods of the sea, the blood was poured into salt 
water. 
While the sacrifice was burning, it was customary, on 
some occasions, to dance round the altars, while they 
sang the sacred hymns, consisting of three stanzas or 
Zrgep7. parts; the first of which, called the ‘strophe’ (seoq7), was * 
"Ay. Sung in turning from east to west ; the second, called ¢ an- 
ereoph. tistrophe’ (vrsgopy), in returning from west to east; they 
Ex); then stood before the altar and sang the ‘epode’ (¢1mddc), 
which was the third or last part of the song. ‘These 
hymns were generally composed in honor of the gods, 
and contained an account of their celebrated actions, 
and the benefits they had conferred upon mankind ; 
proclaimed their characteristics ; and enumerated many 
of the epithets applied to them. ‘They were called by 
the general name of zaiévsee, and hence to sing in praise 
of any god or hero was denominated zuavigeww. But the 
Hymns of hymns of almost every god had particular names. The 
one hymn of Venus was called usuyyog, that of Apollo, emi- 
and Bac- nently zee, ‘the pean,’ and both of them mQooaOtor * 
chus» those of Bacchus, Sevigaulor. : 
Ceremo- = After the sacrifice was over, a feast was made, and 
nies after fi . : 
the sacri- for that purpose tables were provided in all the temples. 
fice. Throughout the whole of the feast, the Greeks continued 
to sing the praises of the god in whose honor it was 
prepared. After the feast, there were various games 
introduced for diversion. When these were over, a li- 
bation was offered to Jupiter Tédsoc, ‘the Perfect’ ; 
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then the tongue of the victim was thrown into the sa- 
cred fire, in honor of Mercury, as the god of cloquence ; 
or for an expiation.of any indecent language that might 
have been uttered. 

Beside sacrifices, many presents were deren to the 
gods to appease their anger or conciliate their favor. 
They consisted of crowns, garlands, cups of gold, ofterings 
statues, tripods, spoils taken from an enemy, &c. By eae 
an ancient usage, the tenth of many things was claimed 
for the gods. “Hence the Greeks, when they had ex- 
pelled the Persians from their territory, presented to 
the Delphian Apollo a golden tripod, from the tenth 
part of the spoils taken in the war, 


CHAPTER VI. 
PURIFICA TIONS. 


Tue Greeks were exceedingly scrupulous to purify purifica- 
themselves before they entered upon any religious duty, ""*- 
If they were about to repair to the temples, or to offer When 
any solemn sacrifice, or to be initiated into the sacred Peer 
mysteries, or to make any vow or prayer to the gods, - 
they always first performed some ceremony of purifica- 
tion. Of these the principal were the following. First, How per- 
by washing the hands in the wegiggurtijguoy. ‘This was , formed. 
a vessel filled with holy water, and placed at the 
entrance of the temple. It was necessary that the water 
should be clear and without impurities, and therefore it 
was generally brought from fountains. Sea water, how- 
ever, if it could be obtained, was preferred to all other 
on account of its saltness. The water was consecrated Conseera- 
by plunging into it a torch taken from the altar, or a’ ™*™" 
branch of laurel (dun), for the ancients thought that 
the laurel tree possessed the virtue of averting evil 
from any one who had a piece of it about him. 

Another method of purification was to draw around other 
the person to be purified a squill or sea-onion (oxthhee), of purify. 
which plant was thought to possess peculiar viriues, ing. 
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They also carried around the person a young dog 
(oxvdas), which was probably selected as being an animal 
of defence. The custom of surrounding was so universal 
in purifying, that most of the terms which relate to 
any sort of purification are compounded with the 
preposition zegi, ‘around.’ Hence the word zegiggaivew, 


Vous meouunttec dar, mwegudEevovy, weguoryvisery. To purify 
enoting 's =" 

purifies Was also denoted by xo Futge, ayvive* and purifica- 
tion, ~~ tion was commonly called zaFaguuds, xaduguocs, uyrt- 


Guds, thucuog, telety. The reason why it was thought 
Custom of that so much virtue existed in the circle was founded, 
me in all probability, upon the nature of that figure, which, 
punfied. by one continuous line, encloses a space, without leav- 
ing any opening for an object toenter. It was therefore 
thought that no harm could come near the person thus 
surrounded. 
aries But not only did the Greeks purify themselves before 
tion. entering upon any important duty, in order to avert 
evil; but also after they had committed any act by 
which they thought themselves polluted. Such were 
murder, aud attendance at a funeral; for it was the 
universal opinion that a dead body polluted every 
thing about it. On this account the house, inwhich 
the dead had been laid out, was purified with fire 
and sulphur, 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF OATHS. 


Oathal Tuere were two kinds of oaths, the great oath 
The or, (0 "tvs dgxoc), Which was taken in matters of great 
he importance only; and the lesser oath (6 pixgde dgxoc), 
lesser. 2 


which was taken in affairs of but little moment. The 
great oath by which the gods swore, was, ‘ By the Stygian 
Deitiesin-lake.’ ‘The god that was thought more especially to 
yoked. preside over oaths was Jupiter, in whose name the 
Greeks usually swore, using the form ma 4ia, ‘ By Jupi- 


OATHS. 


ter.’ They however swore by other deities, as Apollo, 
Minerva, and Neptune, and sometimes, 1% deiSexo: Seove, 
‘By the twelve great gods.’ The Spartans usually 
‘swore Mato Si0,* ‘ By the two gods,’ that is, ‘ By Cas- 
tor and Pollux’; the Grecian women, by Juno, Diana, 
or Venus ; or Ny ta Sec), ‘ By the two goddesses,’ that 
is, ‘By Ceres and Proserpine,’ who were exclusively 
appropriated to the female sex. Sometimes they swore 
by the dead, as did Demosthenes in his oration De Co- 
rond, Me tovs év Magadars, ‘By those who fell upon the 
plains of Marathon.’ 


The manner of swearing was usually by lifting up Manner of 


the hands to heaven; in the great and solemn oaths 
they laid their hands upon thealtar. In all agreements 
it was customary for them to pledge their faith by tak- 
ing each other by the right hand. In all solemn leagues 
they sacrificed to the gods. They first cut some hair 
from the head of the victim, and distributed it to all 
present, that they might participate in the oath; then 
they invoked the gods to witness their doings; and 
then killed the victim by cutting its throat: hence the 
phrase ogxva téuvew, ‘to make a covenant.’ After this 
they repeated the words of the oath to be taken, made 
a libation of wine, and concluded by praying to the 
gods that he who should first violate the oath, might 
die in the same manner as the victim. 

It was common to add a solemn imprecation to their 
oaths, calling down upon themselves and their families 
the vengeance of heaven, if what they swore to was 
false. ‘The reverence which the Greeks paid to oaths 
appears from their using the words evogzoc, ‘ oath-ob- 
servant,’ and evoefijc, ‘pious,’ as synonymous. On the 
contrary, when they wished to designate a wicked 
wretch, they called him éniogzoy, ‘ perjured.’ In some 
places false swearers suffered death; in others, they 
suffered the same punishment that was due to the crime 
with which they charged an innocent person. But not- 
withstanding all this, the Greeks were always obnoxious 
to the imputation of perfidy, so that the phrase Greca 
fides, ‘Grecian faith, was a proverbial expression ap- 
plied to all persons of an inconstant and deceitful char- 
acter. 


* ia is the dual of ots, Doric for S805. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF ORACLES AND DIVINATIONS. 


Dispos In every age mankind have shown a restless disposi- 

tion oF an. On to pry into the secrets of futurity. To this pro- 

ticipate pensity may be attributed all those means which men 

gure have devised to discover the purposes of Providence, 
either to anticipate the joys of prosperity, or avert the 
dangers and evils that may threaten them. Of these 
means, the Oracles and Divinations* of the Greeks, 
form a conspicuous part. It was a universally received 
opinion that the gods conferred extraordinary powers 
upon some men, and conversed familiarly with them. 
These men were called jeurtsic, and hence wartixy t 
signified all kinds of divinations. 

Oracles. Of all sorts of divination, oracles (zeyopuol, yonoumddat, 
from the verb year, ‘ to give an oracular answer,) were in 
the greatest repute, as they were thought to proceed 

Their uni- immediately from the gods. ‘They obtained such cred- 

cea. _ it, and commanded such veneration, that they were con- 
sulted in all important affairs. Their answers were 
deemed the advice of heaven, and were received with 

When an implicit faith. Nothing of moment was undertaken 

consulted. without first knowing the will of the gods. If a form 
of government was to be changed, if laws were to be 
enacted, if war was to be declared, or peace concluded, 
the oracles were always consulted. But no one was 
allowed to consult the gods without first making them 
presents, and offering sacrifices. Hence few besides 
rich persons and princes used to consult the oracles, 
and these could do it only upon stated days. 


* The difference between the terms ‘ oracle’ and ‘ divination ’ 
is, that the latter is general, including all means employed to fore- 
tell future events ; while the former is specific, and limited both 
as respects persons and places. For instance, a man might make 
use of some kinds of divination in his own house, but to consult 
an oracle he must repair to a particular place, where he received 
his answer from a particular person supposed to hold converse with 
the deity. For another difference, see Chap. XIII. page 117. 

+ Téxym is understood, with which the adjective agrees. 
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Oracles, or rather the answers which the oracles gave, Their 
were called yojouol, doyie, worreiuata, Ieoagome* the 
interpreters or revealers of oracles, Zonspohéyot: the 
persons who consulted them, #079701, Fswgot, ZON- Their in- 
oogogot * the places where they were delivered, ZLonjoty— terpreters. 
eve, worreia. Of all the gods who presided over oracles 
and divinations, Jupiter was the mosteminent. Indeed Jupiter 
he was considered as the first cause of all sorts of divi- te Ather 
nation, and hence he was called wavougwiog, ‘the au- 
thor of all -divination.’ Of the other gods Apollo was Apollo 
reputed to have the greatest skill. 'The manner of de- ea 
livering oracles varied in ‘different places and at differ- them. 
ent times. In some places the answers were given by 
interpreters, and were called yonouoi uxogytxot. In 
other places the gods themselves revealed their will, 
either by voice, or dreams, or some decisive event. 
These answers were called yonool aitoqwror, ‘ oracles 
pronounced by the gods themselves.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ORACLE OF JUPITER AT DODONA. 


Tur oracle of Jupiter was the most ancient of all 
the Grecian oracles. It was at Dodona, a town at the 
foot of mount Tomarus, in Epirus. The origin of this 
oracle seems to be involved in mystery and fable. The 
temple of the god, celebrated for its splendor and in- 
numerable statues, is said to have been built by Deu- Deucalion 
calion immediately after the deluge. At the side of the gy." 
temple was a forest of oaks, one of which was called 
the divine or prophetic oak, ‘though all the trees were 
said to he endued with/the spirit of prophecy, and hence 
they were called xgocnyogor, and KuonvtLncet dove. But 
this, of course, is mere fable. The truth is, that in an- True eri- 
cient times there were certain diviners, called vzo7- sin ot the 
TOL, HVLMTOTEOOES, YoLoEvvo, Sido, Who, when they were 
consulted upon future events, ascended one of these 
oaks and gave their answers; hence the oaks were 

10 
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thought to utter the oracles which were pronounced 
from them. Afterwards the decisions of the oracle 
were delivered to three priestesses, who, in the 
Thessalian dialect, were called medevdsc. But as this 
word also signifies ‘doves,’ the oracles were said to 
be delivered by doves. 

Manner of The gods revealed their secrets to the priestesses of 

crlivering the temple of Jupiter in various ways. Sometimes 

cles these women entered the sacred forest, and placing 
themselves near the prophetic tree, attentively observed 
the murmurs of the leaves, agitated by the winds, or 
the groaning of the branches beaten by the storm. At 
other times they stopped at the side of a spring which 
gushed out from the foot of one of the trees, and listen- 
ed to the bubbling of the water ; carefully marking the 
different sounds, and from these sounds foretelling fu- 
ture events. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ORACLE aT DELPHI. 


jdevoapes Or all the Grecian oracles none was so eminent as 

allora-. this oracle of Apollo. Other oracles were consulted 

cles. only by the inhabitants of particular districts; but to 

this men resorted not only from all parts of Greece, but 

from every quarter of the world. It was situated at 

Delphis Delphi, a city built upon the declivity of one of the 

"sides of mount Parnassus, in the form of an amphithea- 

tre. This city was thought by the ancients to be the 

centre of the earth ; hence the phrase ougaddg ye, ‘the 

navel of the earth,’ was frequently applied to it. The 

oracle situated here had its origin in the following cir- 

Origin of cumstance. On the declivity of the hill was discovered 
the oracle. : ‘ 

a cavern, from which issued a strong sulphurous vapor, 
producing a powerful influence on the senses of those 
who approached it. Soon after its being accidentally 
discovered, the priests in the neighbourhood formed the 
design of rendering it subservient to the support of 
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superstition. They therefore represented, to those who 
flocked from every quarter to observe its effects, that 
the phrenzy occasioned by the vapor was the effect of 
prophetic enthusiasm, and that the incoherent words 
uttered by those who came near it were infallible pre- 
dictions of future events. A temple was immediately 
reared around it; and a tradition having prevailed that 
there Apollo killed the monster Python, it came to be 
considered as sacred to him. 

This temple was a most costly and magnificent build- The tem- 
ing. It was surrounded with statues, and the richest ®! abounded 
works of art; and was filled with the most costly pres- in rich 
ents to the god, which were brought from every part of "°°" 
the world. For every nation and every individual who 
had received favorable answers from the oracle, made 
some present of great value to the deity; so that the 
quantity of gold which was deposited in the temple at and gold. 
Delphi was thought to be greater than could be found 
throughout all the rest of Greece. During the sacred war 
the Phocians plundered it of ten thousand talents (about 
ten million dollars), and were very far from having 
exhausted the treasure which it contained. On the walls Maxims 
of the temple were inscribed many moral maxims, calcu- 4 
lated to make a good impression upon the minds of those walls. 
who came to consult the oracle: suchas, vou osuvroy, 
‘Know thyself, adév yar, ¢' Too much of nothing.’ 

The multitude of persons engaged in the service of Atten- 
the temple was very great, and seems to have compre- 0°13," 
hended all the free inhabitants of Delphi. Many oftemple, 
these assisted at the sacrifices and processions perpetu- of. 
ally performing in honor of the god. Others were em- 
ployed in cleansing the temple ; in fixing upon different 
parts of it chaplets of laurel, the tree sacred to Apollo; 
in keeping alive the sacred fire which continually burn- 
ed before the altar; or in besprinkling the temple with 
water from the neighbouring stream of Castalia; and 
numbers, in attending to the strangers who came to 
consult the oracle. 

The oracle at Delphi was very ancient, and flourished Antiquity 
about one hundred years before the Trojan war. From oi? °" 
its very first establishment women were appointed to 
receive the inspiration supposed to proceed from the 
eayern, either because the vapor produced a more vio- 
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lent effect upon the delicate frame of the female sex, 
or because they could be more safely employed as dupes 
ZhePyth-to the imposture of the priests. At first there was 
: butone of these, called Pythia (77v9éa); but afterwards 
when the oracle became more frequented, three were 
appointed. They officiated by turns, and were gen- 
erally chosen from the lowest classes of the inhabitants 
of Delphi; but it was necessary that their morals should 
be unexceptionable. 
Place In the innermost part of the temple, a little below 
pitiedae the surface of the ground, was the place where the ora- 
responses. cle was consulted. Over the aperture, from whence 
issued the prophetic exhalation, was placed the famous 
tripod (teimovs yenotyoLos, nptencincdl upon which the 
Pythia sat, and delivered her answers. Before she 
could do this, however, it was necessary that she should 
undergo a thorough ablution in the fountain of Castalia, 
Ceremo- Which was not far a the temple. ‘Those who came 
nies be- to consult the oracle, must also go through some previ- 
sultation. OUS Ceremonies, being obliged to offer up sacrifices to 
the god. It was while the victims were bleeding around 
the altars, that ihe priests led in the Pythia, who always 
mounted the tripod with great reluctance, and some- 
times did not do it without being compelled by force ; 
for so powerful was the vapor, that not unfrequently the 
priestess died while delivering the prophetic words. 
Effects of ‘The moment she was seated, the exhalation began to 
the vapor }roduce the most violent effects upon hen thier esas 
pon the } ] y 
priestess. rolled wildly, her hair stood erect, her whole frame was 
convulsed, and‘she uttered the wildest and most inco- 
herent cries. It was the few words that she pro- 
nounced upon the tripod that the priests caught with 
eagerness, wrote down upon the spot, and delivered to 
those who came to consult the oracle. ‘These answers 
Answers, Were given in verse, and were generally very obscure, 
obscure. so that any thing might be made ef them, that would suit 
the purposes of the priests. Hence they were called 
iosu, ‘ crooked,’ * obscure,’ and Apollo received the sur- 
name of foSivge. ‘They were, however, deemed so in- 
fallible that ra é% tofmodoc, ‘the responses from the tri- 
pod,’ was a proverbial expression for ‘certain truths.” 
Timeof At first the oracle could be consulted only during 


lta- R h 
tion One month in the year. Afterwards one day in every 
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month was appointed for the purpose. Those who con- 
sulted the oracle were obliged to make large presents 

to the gods, by which means the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi exceeded all others in riches, splendor, and mag- 
nificence. Strangers could not consult the oracle im- 
mediately upon their arrival, but were obliged to wait 
some days, which they spent in offering sacrifices. Du- 

ring this time the priests (xgogjrov) had an excellent Devices 
opportunity, which they never failed to improve, tare 
make minute inquiries about the characters and cir- 
cumstances of the visitors, and thus, by the aid of a 
little sagacity, might be enabled to predict, with slight 
danger of mistake, what would happen to them. 

About the time of the conquest of Greece by the Decline of 
Romans, the oracle at Delphi began to lose the influ- theoracle. 
ence which for many ages it had retained over the 
minds of the Greeks, and it never afterwards regained 
its former eminence. The contempt which the Romans 
felt and showed for the oracles, and the more general 
attention which was given to the study of philosophy, 
were, perhaps, the two most powerful causes that opera- 
ted to produce its decline. ‘The precise period of its 
total cessation has not been mentioned by any histo- 
rian; but seems to have happened in the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great, when Christianity became the na- 
tional religion of the Roman Empire, and when oracles, 
and all other forms of Pagan superstition, sunk into 
total contempt. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ORACLE OF TROPHONIUS. 


Tus celebrated oracle was in the neighbourhood of Situated 
Lebadéa, a city of Beotia. It takes its name from aga, “as 
Trophonius, who was one of the builders of the temple 
of Delphi, and who was a native of Lebadéa. Near this 
city was a sacred wood, and on the outskirts of this 
wood was an extensive cave, which Trophonius made inaeave. 

10* 
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subservient to his own views, by favoring the idea that 
in it the deity made revelations of futurity.* It was 
Descent descended by means of a ladder. When at a certain 
into the depth, the person who descended found a very narrow 
aperture, through which he passed his feet; and when 
with much difficulty he had introduced the rest of his 
body, he found himself hurried along with great rapidi- 
ty to the bottom of the cavern. When he returned he 
was thrown back with the same force and velocity. 
Cakes made with honey, which he was obliged to hold, 
prevented him from putting his hands upon the springs 
employed to accelerate his descent and return; but to 
remove all suspicions of a trick, the priests told him 
that the cave was full of serpents, from the bite of 
which he could secure himself only by throwing to them 
the cakes of honey. 
mee This cavern could only be entered at night, and after 
night. long preparations and a strict examination. He who 
came to consult the oracle was obliged to pass several 
days in the chapel dedicated to Good Fortune and the 
Good Genius; to offer appointed sacrifices; to be 
Previous anointed with oil; to abstain from wine and every thing 
ties. prohibited by the ritual; and to feed on the victims 
which he had himself offered. He was also led to two 
adjacent springs, one of which was called the Fountain 
of Lethe, and the other of Mnemosyne; the first effaced 
the memory of things past ; the second imprinted on the 
mind what was to be seen or heard in the cavern. Af- 
ter these preliminaries he was clad in a linen robe, and 
led to the cavern by the priests. In this cave some re- 
mained a longer, and others a shorter time. If the 
priests suspected the intention of any one, he never re- 
turned alive, but his body was thrown out of the 
cave bya different outlet from that by which he had en- 
tered. 
Ceremo- | As soon as the person returned from the cavern, he 
nies after was seated upon the seat called Mnemosyne, where he 
ron the yelated all he had seen or heard in the cave. He ap- 
"peared in the greatest terror, and after uttering a few 
incoherent words, he was conducted by his attendaits 


* From its being a cave it was called xaraécécioy, and those who 
consulted it, xara€alvovees. 
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to the chapel of the Good Genius, where he gradually re- 
covered his spirits.’ But so powerful were the impres- 
sions made by this oracle upon the minds of those who 
consulted it, that they often retained an air of melan- 
choly through the whole of their lives: so that the 
proverb Bic Teopariov usucrtevtes, ‘He has been con- 
sulting the oracie of Trophonius,’ was applied to a per- 
son remarkably gloomy or melancholy. 


CHAPTER XII. 
OTHER GRECIAN ORACLES. 


Besipes the three principal oracles of Greece which 
have been mentioned, there were others of considerable 
celebrity. ‘That of Apollo at Delos was in great repute. Oracle of 
Of all the Cyclades the island of Delos was the most jPollo at 
famous, as being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, 
on which account the former was often called Delius 
and the latter Delia. ‘This island was considered so gacrea- 
sacred and inviolable, that the Persians, when they eles 
pillaged and destroyed most of the other temples of 
Greece, dared to attempt nothing against the temple of 
Apollo here. This temple was built of Parian marble, 
and was celebrated for its antiquity. In it Apollo gave 
answers to those who consulted him upon future events. 

No dogs were allowed to be brought up in Delos, 
because they once tore in pieces Thesus, the priest of 
Apollo. It was also unlawful for any persan to die or 
be born upon the island, and every precaution was 
taken to prevent it, and to preserve the island from all 
kinds of impurities: so that when the Athenians were Kept fice 
commanded by the oracle to purify it, they dug up all] fem all 
the dead bodies, and conveyed them to an adjacent island. ties. 
Solemn depntations, called Theorie (Oswgia), were Omeian 
sent once a year to Delos, from the islands and different 
countries of Greece. That of the Athenians was the orign of 
most celebrated. It owed its origin to a promise made ke 
by Theseus, who, when he was sent, with other Athe- orie. 


he 
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nian youths, into Crete, to destroy the Minotaur,* 
vowed to Apollo, that if he would grant them a safe 
return, they would make a solemn voyage to his tem- 
ple every year. This voyage was always made in the 
same ship that carried ‘Theseus and his companions to 
Crete, the Athenians being careful to keep.it in repair. 
During its absence it was not lawful to put any crimi- 
nal to death, on which account Socrates had a reprieve 
of thirty days after his condemnation. Going to Delos 
was called cvu6uive, ‘to ascend,’ or ‘to go up to De- 
los’; returning was called zxeta6ucyew, ‘to descend,’ or 
‘to come down from Delos.’ 
Oracleof | At Orodpus, in Attica, was the oracle of Amphiaraiis, 
Amphi- ranked by Herodotus among the five celebrated oracles 
which Creesus consulted. It derived its name from 
Amphiaraiis, who was one of the leaders of the The- 
ban war, and who united the character of a magician 
and interpreter of dreams, to that of a general. After 
his death, divine honors were paid to him, and a temple 
Prepara- Was erected to his memory. They who came to con- 
tory ere sult this oracle were required to abstain from wine three 
days, and from all kinds of food for twenty-four hours. 
They then immolated a ram near the statue of Amphi- 
Manner of araiis, stretched out the skin before the porch of the 
obtaining temple, and slept upon it: in which state it was affirm- 
answers. ed that the god appeared to them, and answered their 
questions in a dream, which the ministers of the temple 
interpreted. 
Oracles of ‘i here were also oracles of Apollo at Miletus, the 
Apollo. capital of Tonia; at Abe, a city of Phocis; and at 
Claros, another city of Ionia. At Phare, in Achaia, 
Of Hereu- was an oracle of Mercury; at Bura, an oracle of Her- 
les 
cules. Indeed throughout the whole extent of Greece 
might be found temples and altars dedicated to some 
deity who was thought to foretell future events to his 
worshippers. 


*See Class. Dict. art. Winotaurus. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
OF DIVINATION OR THEOMANCY. 


Ons of the differences between Oracles and Divina- pivina- 
tions has been stated to be, that the latter was a gene- 4" 
ral term, including the former and all other means which 
were employed to discover future events. Another what? 
difference is, that Divination, called Theomancy (@¢o- 
feoyteia), in its restricted sense, generally denoted those 
predictions which were made by men, in opposition to 
xonouol, ‘oracles.’ This art, called also porte and 
Toonyogeutixy (tézvn being understood), was practised by By whom 
men- called divine (eter naae ‘Of these there were Lana 
three kinds, distinguished by the three different ways 
of receiving the divine afflatus, with which they were 
supposed to be possessed. The first kind, called da- Aamo 
foovodnnrot, ‘possessed with demons,’ were those who vanrro. 
were gifted with prophesying demons, which lodged 
within them, and gave answers, while the persons them- 
selves remained speechless. The second sort called 
éyFovornotat, Feonvevotat, were those who pretended to’Evédoue- 
inspiration from the deity, and to be directed by him. ¢¢7#i. 
The third sort, called ézoretixol, were those who were’Excra- 
cast into trances or ecstasies, in which they became as 7é#. 
dead men, and rema'ned so for days and even months. 

When they recovered, they related strange accounts of 
what they had seen and heard. 

Of Divinations the following were the principal. 

1. DivinaTIoN BY THE FLIGHT AND SINGING OF Divina- 
pirps. In this pretended science the right was looked j04,¥ 
upon as propitious, and the left as unfortunate. Both 
the Greeks and Romans considered all omens which 
appeared in the east, or towards the rising sun, as fortu- 
nate ; but all which appeared in the west, or towards 
the setting sun, as portending evil. But when the Gre- The right 
cian augurs tindde observations, they looked towards hie Bee aw 
north, ‘and therefore had the east on their ‘xieht. tothe 

r Greeks ; 
Hence dsioy, ‘right,’ signified also ‘ fortunate.” On inauspi- 
the contrary, when the Roman augurs made observa- (ious '° 
tions, they faced the south: the east, therefore, was ommans. 


their left, and consequently, sinister, ‘on the left hand, iy 
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signified ‘auspicious,’ and dexter, ‘ inauspicious.” The 
omens given by birds were called 2 OgrELE, Ogveocxomindt, 
oiervot * and the observers of them, dgyeocxozor, ogruSo- 
povterc, &c. There were two sorts of ominous birds; 
the ruumréguyec, which gave omens by flight; and the 
wdixai, which gave omens by singing. Birds were 
fortunate or unfortunate, either from their own nature, 
or from the place and manner of their appearance. If 
a flock of various kinds of birds flew about any person, 
it was considered an excellentomen. ‘The flight of vul- 
tures was much observed, as these birds were seldom seen. 
If a number of them followed an army for any length of 
time, it was thought to portend bloodshed and death. 
The hawk, buzzard, swallow, and owl, were deemed 
unlucky birds. At Athens, however, the owl was sa- 
cred to Minerva, and its flight near the field of battle 
was thought an omen of victory. The dove was a 
lucky bird; and also the swan, which was deemed by 
mariners an omen of fair weather. The cock was sa- 
cred to Mars (hence called “4gso¢ veorrdg), and its crow- 
ing was an auspicious omen. 

2. DiviINATION BY INSECTS, REPTILES, AND OTHER 
ANIMALS. Ants were used in divination, and some- 
times foretold good, and sometimes evil. Bees were 
esteemed an omen of future eloquence. A swarm of 
them, it is said, alighted on the lips of Plato, when in 
his cradle, from which the augurs predicted that he 
would be famed for the sweetness and richness of his 
language. ‘Toads were accounted lucky omens; snakes 
and serpents, unlucky. Homer, in the second book of 
the Iliad, mentions the fact of a serpent’s having de- 
stroyed eight young sparrows, with the old bird ; whence 
the augur declared that the siege of Troy would con- 
tinue nine full years. Boars were deemed unlucky 
omens. Ifahare, a timorous animal, appeared in time 
of war, it signified defeat. 

3, DIVINATION BY SIGNS IN THE HEAVENS. Gomees 
were thought to portend evil. Eclipses were very terri-° 
fying, as ‘the cause of them was unknown. ~‘They 
sometimes prevented an army from engaging in battle. 
Lightning appearing on the right, wasa L good omen ; on 
the left, a bad one. The ignis lambens, ‘ a meteor,’ or 
‘Jambent flame,’ presaged. future prosperity. Earths 
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quakes were unfortunate omens. "Thunder was con- Thunder. 
sidered the greatest of all omens. When heard on 

the right hand it was deemed lucky; when on the left, - 
unfortunate. Ina clear sky it was a happy sign. 

4. Divination By DREAMS. There were three kinds Dreams. 
of divination by dreams. The first was called yonuc-  * 
tious, ‘the oracle, when gods or spirits conversed 
with men in their sleep. The second sort was ogame, 

‘ the vision,’ in which the images of things which were 

to happen appeared to their view. The third sort was 
called dveigoc, ‘the dream,’ in which fature events were” Ovtiges. 
represented by types or figures: hence it was also call- 

ed adlyyogixcs, ‘an allegory,’ a figure by which one 
thing is expressed and another signified. Such was 

the dream of Astyages. mentioned by Herodotus.* 

The interpreters of dreams were called oveigoxgirat,’Ovuge- 
from ‘ judging’ of dreams ; ovsvgooxdmo, from * examin- xgire. 
ing’ them; and ovegonodor, from ‘ being conversant’ 

with them. Dreams in the early part of the morning 

were most regarded. ‘They who desired a prophetic 
dream were careful of their diet. Some fasted during 

a whole day. 

5. DivinaTION BY SACRIFICES, or by the inspection Sacrifices. 
of victims, was called isgouarteto, iegooxonia, and those 
who practised it, iseoczonor. Observations were made 
upon the victim from the time it was selected for sacri- 
fice, until it was dressed and roasted for food. If the 
beast approached the altar reluctantly, or was forced to Inauspi- 
it, this was considered an unlucky omen; also, if it elud- pte 
ed the fatal blow, or did not bleed freely. But, on the 
contrary, when it went to the altar without compulsion 3 Auspi- 
when it fell down quietly, bled freely, and expired with- °°” 
out a groan, it was thought that the gods were propi- 
tious, and were ready to receive the devotions paid to 
them. ‘The observations made upon the entrails were 
called Zuzvee. If they were whole and sound, the 
omen was good; if decayed or deficient, it was bad. 

The principal part observed was the liver; if this was Liver 
bad, the victim was examined no further. The next ‘gis al 
thing noticed was the heart; if this was small, or palpi- e4- 
tated much, it was considered a bad omen. Divination 


* See Collectanea Greca Majora, Vol. I. p. 13. 
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Divina- by the fire of the sacrifice was called mugouortsia’ by 
ae, *Y the smoke, zanvouarteia* by the wine, oromurtece * and 
mnokty by the water, idgouerteia. In these divinations they 
water. Watched the form and color of the flame, the direction 
of the smoke, the motion and sparkling of the wine, 

: and the water in which the victim was washed. If the 

. fire was kindled with ease, and burnt clearly; if the 
flame immediately consumed the victim, the sacrifice 


was thought to be acceptable. 


Divina- 6. Divination By Lor. Of this species of divina- 
tion by : . D : , 
lee tion there were two or three kinds. The xjrjgouortela 


was that in which conjectures were made by throwing 
lots (robe xAjgoug) either into vessels, or upon tables. 
They were commonly black and white beans, pebbles, 
or dice, which had each their characters given them, 
or inscribed upon them, before they were thrown. ‘The 
By verses. oTiyomay Tele (from otizos, ‘ a verse,’) was a sort of divi- 
nation by verses. A number of pieces of paper were 
taken, and upon them they wrote some prophetic lines. 
They then folded them up, and threw them intoan urn, 
expecting to read their fate in the first draught. 
Ominoss 7. DivinaTION BY OMINOUS WORDS AND THINGS. 
words) The general name of these omens was ovuGoha, of 
which there were many different kinds. One kind 
Those consisted of those which were taken from the person 
veel himself, whose good or bad fortune they were supposed 
son. to portend. ‘These were aeduod, ‘ palpitations’ of the 
heart, or of any part of the frame ; fouGo., ‘ringings’ 
in the ears, which were considered lucky omens, when 
they happened in the right ear; areaguoi, ‘sneezings,’ 
which were most superstitiously observed. If any 
Sneezing. person sneezed at a certain time or on a particular 
side, it was sufficient to encourage or discourage him 
in the prosecution of any business. If one sneezed 
between midnight and the following noon it was con- 
sidered fortunate; but to sneeze between noon and 
midnight was thought to portend evil. So also sneez- 
ing on the left hand was deemed’ an unlucky omen.» 


Omens Of the omens which were taken from external objects 
ternal ob- there were several sorts. A sudden or unusual splen- 
jects. dor seen in any house or place, any accident that hap- 


pened out of the ordinary course of nature, injuries be- 
falling the temples and altars, monstrous births, were 
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all so many presages from which future events were 

inferred. So also were the év0dva otu6oda, omens which 

offered themselves on the road. These were the 

meeting of an eunuch, a negro, an ape, a snake lying 

in the way, a hare crossing the road. A woman work- 

ing at her spindle was thought to be prejudicial to any 

design. A weasel crossing the road was a sufficient 

reason for adjourning a public assembly for a day. 

Another sort of external omens were those which hap- Those 
sire . . which 

pened at home, the divination of which was called 10 happened 

oizxoozonixoy. Of this kind were a black dog entering *t hom 

the house; a mouse eating through a bag of salt or 

meal; the appearance of a snake or a weasel upon the 

top of the house; the spilling of water, wine, or honey ; 

and various other accidents. If the servant, in dress- 

ing his master, gave him the left shoe first, it was deem- 

ed a bad omen. 

Ominous words, whether of a good or evil tendency, Ominons 
were called OTT, ndndovec, or pn woe (axxo TOU pure, it 
‘from speaking.’) Words that boded ill were called 
noxoe Orta, OY Sucpyucot, and he who used them was 
said Blacpnuciry, pdéyyeoFar Blaopnutay. Such words which 
the Greeks were careful to avoid: so that instead of fy °" 
deguatyjgvoy, ‘a prison,’ they frequently used otxnso., avoided. 
‘a house.’ ‘The manner of averting an omen was Manrerof , 
either to throw a stone at the thing, or, if it were an 2vertins 
animal, to kill it, that the evil which it portended might 
fall on its own head. At the sight of a mad-man or 
epileptic person, it was customary to spit three times 
into their bosoms, in defiance of the omen, as spitting 
was a sign of great contempt and aversion. Some- 
times the ominous thing was burnt. 

8. Besides all these, there were yet other divinations, Magical 
called magicaL pivinations, of which it will be suffi-i."" 
cient to enumerate a few. ‘These magical arts are said 
to have been invented/in Persia/were they were prac- 
ticed by the Magi (Muyov), a class of men who applied 
themselves to the study of philosophy, and the various 
works and mysteries of nature. Nexgouarteda, ‘divina- Nexgo- 
tion by the dead,’ was that in which deceased persons “7 
were supposed to give answers: oxiouayreén and yruyo- 
uorteco, Were ‘divinations by raising the spirits of the 
departed’: woouorteia, ‘hydromancy,’ or divination 

. ~~ 
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by water: alextovoworteta, ‘alectryomancy,’ or divina- 
tion by the cock: xocxwoucrteiu, ‘divination by the 
sieve : yaotgouoteta, in which they fancied that de- 
mons spoke from the bellies or breasts of men. There 
were many other sorts of divination ; but so seldom are 
they mentioned or alluded to in the classics, that it is 
hardly necessary to give them in detail. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


GRECIAN FESTIVALS. 


Festivals ‘T'He Grecian Festivals were likewise acts of religion, 
Coe since they were first instituted in honor of the gods, to 
"avert some evil, or obtain some good, or to render them 
thanks for some signal benefits conferred. ‘There were 
also festivals celebrated in honor of illustrious men, 
who had performed some remarkable service for their 

Few in country. In early times there were but few festivals, 

esrly and _ those chiefly rural, after the harvest and the vin- 
tage. But afterwards their number was very much in- 
creased, particularly among the Athenians, who paid 
worship to more deities than any other people of Greece. 
The characteristics of these religious rites were gayety, 
mirth, and pleasure. ‘The following are some of the 
principal of them. 

Adwia,  Adwvic, was a festival celebrated in most of the 
Grecian cities, in honor of Venus, and in memory of 
her beloved Adonis.* It lasted two days. The first 
day was celebrated with mourning: the women tore 
their hair, beat their breasts, and counterfeited other 
actions used in lamenting the dead. The lamentation 
was called OWI LaGLos, or adaria’ and hence duriay 
tye signified the same as “Adwrw xdatew, ‘ to weep for 
Adonis.’ The second day was spent in all possible 
demonstrations of joy and merriment, in memory that, 


* See Class. Dict. art. Adonis. 
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by the favor of Proserpine, Venus obtained that Adonis 
should return to life, and dwell with her one half of 
the year. 

‘4v'Feotjore were Athenian festivals observed in honor ’Av#- 
of Bacchus, on the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth ortgia. 
days of the month “49eorjqiiv, ‘February.’ The 
first day was called midoryia (from aidoc, ‘a cask,’ and 
otyw, ‘to open’), because they then ‘tapped their bar- 
rels.”. The second day was called zoec, from the meas- 
ure you, which they used in drinking. The third day 
was called yitgou, from yiree, ‘a pot,’ in which they 
boiled all sorts of seeds, as an offering to Mercury 
x7 ovt0¢, ‘ the infernal.’ 

*Anarovgue was a festival first observed by the Athe-'Ara- 
nians, and afterwards by the Ionians. The word is Mins 

= JER, ta dertva- 
probably derived from anatag, ‘ fatherless,’ or one whose tion. 
father is not acknowledged : because at this festival the 
children accompanied their fathers, to have their names 
enrolled in the public register. It commenced on the 
twenty-second of the month 7Zvaveyiwy, ‘ October,’ and 
continued three days, The first day was distinguished Firt day. 
only by entertainments, at which relations were assem- 
bled under the same roof, and the members of a curia 
in the same place. It was called dogziu, from ddegzoe, 
“a supper.’ The second day was called ayu¢gguaie, and Secont 
was consecrated to religious ceremonies. The magis- dey: 
trates offered up public sacrifices ; the children, enroll- 
ed among the citizens, were placed close to the altar, 
around which many Athenians, richly dressed, ran with 
fire-brands in their hands, singing hymns in honor of 
Vulcan, who first taught mortals the use of that cle- 
ment. The third day was called xougewriec, from xovgog, Third 
‘a youth,’ or xoved, ‘shaving,’ as the youths had their “*Y 
hair cut off before they were presented to be regis- 
tered. The father presented his son to the priests, 
and took an oath that his child was born in lawful wed- 
lock, and that himself and wife were free-born Athenians. 

Boydgouro. was an Athenian festival, which received Bondga- 
its name uo tov Bondgouciy, ‘from coming to help’ ;“*-. 
because it was instituted in memory of Ion, the son of 
Xuthus, who assisted the Athenians when invaded by 
Eumolpus, the son of Neptune. 
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| Beau Boovgari, so called from Brauron, an Athenian 

Vides borough, was celebrated in honor of Diana, once every 

Its object. five years. Its object was to consecrate young girls to 
Diana, for the Athenians enacted a law that no virgin 
should be married till she had undergone this ceremony. 
They were generally about ten years old, and therefore 
to consecrate them was called dexarevery, and also 
woxutevery, from v&oxtog, ‘a bear,’ as one of the number 
was once killed by this animal. 

Azo dupynpogue was a novennial festival, celebrated by 

gee, the Beotians in honor of Apollo. An olive branch 
was carried in procession, adorned with flowers and 
wreaths of laurel, upon the top of which was fixed a 
globe of brass, as an emblem of the sun, or Apollo. 
Attached to this were other smaller globes to represent 
the stars ; and in the centre immediately under the sun, 
was another globe, to represent the moon. 

Avie, Avovvo.e were solemnities in honor of A:dyvooe, ‘ Bac- 
chus.’ They were also called by the general name of 
“Ooyw, and were celebrated at Athens with greater 
splendor, and with more ceremonious superstition, than 

Two im any other part of Greece. Of these festivals there 

kinds : the : , G 

greater Were two kinds. ‘The one was called Aioviow usyode, 

ee ‘the greater’; also, Tu xat cotu, because it was celebra- 
ted ‘in the city,’ and sometimes simply, by way of emi- 
nence, 4iov’ove. The other was called Aiorvove puixed, 
‘the lesser’; also, T& zat cayoots, because it was 
celebrated ‘in the country.” This was observed in 
Autumn, and was considered merely as preparatory to 

Tho the former, which was observed in the city in the 

eNebrated SPFiINg, in the month “L2epyGoiy, ‘ March,’ with great 

inthe pomp. At this season of the year the city of Athens 

“puns: was filled with strangers, who came to bring the tribute 
of the islands subjected to the Athenians, to see the 
new pieces presented at the theatre, to be present at 
the games and public shows, and above all, to witness 
the procession which represented the triumph of Bac- 

The pro- chus. ‘The Bacchanals and Bacchanalian nymphs, as 

ses" all those were called who joined in the ceremony, imi- 
tated, in their march, all the poctical fictions concern- 
ing Bacchus. They were crowned with ivy, fennel, 
and poplar, and dressed themselves in fauns’ skins, fine 
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linen, and mitres, carrying the thyrsi* (.4vgoor), drums, 
pipes, flutes, &c.. Some personated Satyrs, others re- 
presented the god Pan ; while others were mounted on 
asses, in imitation of the god Silénus.t Then followed 
the angele a company of men who carried the 
phalli (qwddoi), which were long poles with obscene 
figures attached to them. In fine, this imposing pro- 
cession consisted of all sorts of persons of both sexes, 
dressed in the most uncouth costumes, and exhibiting 
all manner of attitudes and actions characteristic of 
drunkenness. In the midst of these the choruses 
deputed by the different tribes advanced in the most 
perfect order, and also a number of young women, 
called HUY NPO QOL, of the most distinguished families, 
decked out in all their ornaments, and | bearing on their 
“heads the sacred baskets, which contained the offerings 
of the earliest fruits. The roofs of the houses were 
covered with spectators, most of whom had lamps and 
torches to light the procession, which almost always 
commenced its march at night, halting in the squares 
and public places, to make libations, and offer up vic- 
tims in honor of Bacchus. The day was consecrated 
to different games. ‘The company repaired early to the 
theatre, either to be present at the competitions in mu- 
sic and dancing between the choruses, or to see the— 
new pieces which the eck had prepared for the occa- > 
sion. OH, onAaed : 

*Kisvoiia. Of all the aocaies observed by the 
Greeks, none were so celebrated, or held in such vene- 
ration as the Mysteries which were sacred to Ceres, 
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celebrated every fifth year by the Athenians, at Eleusis, Celebra- 


a borough-town of Attica. They are said to have been 
instituted by Erechtheus, a king of Athens, who flour- 
ished several hundred years before the Trojan war. 
The temple in which the ceremonies of initiation were 
performed, was originally small; but it was rebuilt by 


Pericles at a great expense, and in a most magnificent ina 


ted at 
Eleusis, 


1 
manner, being constructed of the finest Pentelic mar- eae 


ble, and measuring three hundred and ninety feet in 


* The Thyrsus was a long spear or staff, surrounded with gar- 
Jands of ivy, or vine-leaves. 
+ See Class, Dict. art. Silénus. 
11* 
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length. The celebration of the Eleusinian festival 
Celebra- lasted nine days, during which a vast number of per- 
tion lasted | : : 
nine days. Sons assembled at Eleusis, to witness the games and 
processions which then took place in honor of Ceres ; 
but none except the initiated were allowed on any pre- 
text to enter the temple. 

These mysteries, called by way of eminence Jvor7- 
eva (also Tehetai), were divided into T« psyodoa, ‘the 

Thegreat- greater,’ celebrated in the month Boydeomay (Septem- 

The less, Per), in honor of Ceres, and the Tw puxzee, ‘ the lesser,’ 
celebrated in the month 7479eorjqiiv (February), in 
honor of Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres. The 
lesser festival was considered as preparatory to the great- 
er. "They who were initiated into the former were call- 
ed Morar, ‘the initiated’; while those who were in- 
troduced to the solemnity of the latter received the 
appellations of "Egogo. and ‘Egéata, ‘inspectors,’ be- 
cause an insight was given them into all the secret rites. 
The priest who initiated persons into the greater Myste- 
ries was called Mvoruywyoc, or Jegopurtyes, ‘a revealer of 
holy things.’ The initiation was performed at night, 
and was attended with many ceremonies. 

During the night which followed the first day of the 
celebration, those deemed worthy of being initiated 
underwent a variety of external purifications, and were 
then admitted by the priests into the temple. The 

The Hie- Hierophant, or chief priest, was chosen from the 
house of the Eumolpide, one of the most ancient in 
Athens. He appeared in a superb robe, with a diadem 
upon his head. He was said to be a type of the Great 
had three Creator of all things. To him were allotted three assist- 
assistants. ants, — dgdotzog, ‘a torch-bearer,’ a type of the sun; x7'- 
ové, ‘the crier,’ a type of Mercury ; and the 6 én? Goud, 

: ‘the minister at the altar.’ The office of the chief of 
these priests consisted in explaining the secret doctrines 

unfolded to the initiated. What these secrets were, is 

Secrets of not fully known ; for before the Hierophant began to ex- 
Na zitas plain the mysteries, all who were present bound them- 
known. selves by an oath to reveal nothing of what was about to 
be unfolded, and invoked on themselves the most dread- 

ful curses, if ever they should break their solemn vow. 

yt Bal Bape One fact, however, is established; that these mysteries 


goodinflu- Were subservient to the cause of virtue and religion. 
ence. 
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No one could be initiated who had not previously 
undergone a year’s examination into his character; and 

if, after he had proposed himself as a candidate, he was 
found guilty of any crime or vice whatever, he was 
immediately rejected. The principal doctrines that Their 
were taught seem to have been, the endless happiness PF aa 
_ the good after this life, and the existence of one ommipo- 
tent, omnipresent Being, who, by his providence regu- 
lated the course of events throughout the universe, and 
who would inflict the severest punishments upon the 
vicious. Their influence was decidedly good, or they 
would not have been regarded with such high venera- 
tion by all the philosophers and sages of antiquity. 

This festival continued nine days, from the fifteenth The festi- 
to the twenty-third of the month Boydgouor, During tinued 
this time it was unlawful to seize criminals, or to com- ine days. 
mence any suit. On the night of the fifth day, in mem- 
ory of the wanderings of Ceres after Proserpine, they The bee. 
ran about with torches in their hands. They also dedi- et hen : 
cated torches to Ceres, and each strove to present the cred. 
largest. Hence the phrase, Meyiorny dg0u totnor, ‘He ~ 
presented the greatest,’ or ‘raised the highest torch.’ 

“‘Hooiv, was a festival at Argos, in honor of Juno, ‘Hyaia, 
who was the protectress of the city, and called “Hon. ned 
There were two processions, one composed of men in 
armour, and the other of persons in civic dress, before 
which went the priestesses of Juno, drawn in a chariot, 
by two white oxen. A hundred oxen were sacrificed at 
this festival, and distributed among the people: hence 
it was frequently called “Lxatou6on. 

Osoucgooue was a festival in honor of Ceres, sur- Orcpo- 
named Qsouogdgos, ‘the lawgiver,’ because she was the gga, 
first that taught mankind the use of laws. It was cele-¢¢ Gores. 
brated with great pomp and devotion at Athens, by 
free-born Athenian women, who were dressed in white, 
to denote their spotlessinnocence. They were assisted 
by a priest, called oreparogdgos, from his ‘ wearing a 
crown ’ during the solemnities ; and by certain virgins, 
who were strictly confined, and maintained at the pub- 
lic charge in a place called Ozouogogsiov. Three days 
at least were spent in preparing for this festival. On 
the eleventh of the month ZZvaveyiy, ‘ October,’ the 
women carried upon their heads the books which con- 
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Observed tained the laws, and went to Eleusis, where the cere- 
at Eleu- mony was observed: hence this day was called avodoc, 
‘the ascent.’ On the fourteenth the solemnity began, 
and lasted till the seventeenth. , 
Mysterios “Oogixal telectaé were mysteries, or certain rites of 
se initiation, which Orpheus introduced into Grape: and 
into which some, from a superstitious reverence, were 
re-initiated at the end of every month ; it being consid- 
ered necessary by the Athenians to be acquainted with 
these mysteries, as well as the Eleusinian, in order to 
"Oopiw- obtain an abode with the blessed in the future world. 
rsas- The persons who presided at the initiations of the 
erai, “Oogpixei tekectot, were called “Ogpewteheotat. 
"Orx0P3- "Ooyopdgia, or ‘festival of branches,’ was so called 
¢) from their carrying in procession branches, to which 
bunches of grapes, termed doyou, were suspended. 
institu. ‘This festival was instituted by Theseus, in commemo- 
_ ietby ., ration of his return from Crete. . 
Tlavedj- Tle oe F-jy cere was an Athenian festival in honor of 
yeiz, Minerva, the protectress of Athens. It was instituted 
mre _in the earliest ages, and revived by Theseus in memory 
va. of the union of all the people of Attica. There were two 
_ Tho __ solemnities of this name ; — the greater (wey), which 
‘he less- Was celebrated every five years, and the lesser («uxg&), 
era, Which was celebrated every year. In the latter were 
were ra- three games, managed by ten presidents. On the first day 
ny oe there were foot-races and horse-races. On the second, 
and musi- there was a gymnastic exercise (stadgiug ayer), In 
tests. | Which young men strove for the prize in wrestling. On 
the third, there were musical entertainments, instituted 
by Pericles, in which the performers vied with each 
The - other. In the greater Panathenea most of the same 
ereotvea rites_and ceremonies were observed, but with far greater 
with pomp and magnificence. A procession, composed of 
pomp. different classes of the citizens, crowned with chaplets 
of flowers, marched through the city. Among the 
number were old men, of venerable appearance, bear- 
ing branches of olive; middle-aged men, clad in military 
The pro- costume ; young men, who sang hymns in honor of the 
. in . 
splendid. goddess ; and girls clad in white, from the very first 
families of Athens. ‘These were followed by musicians, 
and rhapsodists who sang the poems of Homer. Next 


came a ship which was put in motion by concealed 
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machinery. From this was suspended the sacred wéz0g, The sa- 
or ‘ garment’ of Minerva, which was worked by « cer- ah 
tain number of young girls, and on which were repre- aE 
sented, in embroidery, the victories of Minerva over the 

giants... Hence men of great courage were called év0e 

aénhov, @worthy of being portrayed on the peplus of 

Miner The festival was closed with sumptuous Sacrifices. 
sacrifices, the victims of which were distributed among 

the people. 

Tvavéyin was an Athenian festival celebrated in Tovasé- 
memory of the return of Theseus, from the island of ¥ 
Crete. It was so called amo tov we aiove, ‘ from 
boiling pulse,’ because on the Jast day of the returning 
voyage, Theseus and his companions made their repast 
upon boiled pulse, which was all that they had left of 
their provisions. 


PART VI. ( 
* 
EXERCISES, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE 
GREEKS. 
CHAPTER. I. 
RUNNING. 


The five THERE were five principal exercises practised in the 

te Grecian games, which were Runnig ouoc); the 

Discus or Quoit (décxoc); Leaping (tux); Boxing 

(xuyu7) ; and Wrestling (wey). These five gymnas- 

_ Titra. tic exercises were called by the general name of JZéy- 

me. Bro. taPhov, * the five exercises.’ Some place the contest of 
" the Javelin (déyug or axovtioy) in the piace of Boxing. 

Agiueos Aoouos, ‘running,’ was in the highest estimation 

ning; @mong the Greeks. It was considered a distinguished 

inhigh excellence in a warrior, as it served him both for attack’ 

fon’ and retreat. Hence Achilles was called adda¢ wxve, 

‘swift of foot.’ This exercise was performed upon a 

The piece of ground called oredvor, ‘the stadium,’ which 

| 2rdéduv. was of the same extent with the measure of that name, 

measuring one hundred and twenty-five paces. It was 

also called wtjde. ‘The race was divided into four parts. 

First, the oradvov, or the simply running to the goal, 

Ajavacs. one hundred and twenty-five paces. Second, the déav- 

og, in which the course was doubled, or run twice over, 

that is, in going to, and in returning from the goal. 

Asries. Third, the dodizoc, or space of seven stadia. Fourth, 

‘Owai- the omiirnc, in which the contenders ran in armour. 

Nb From these several races are derived the names given 

to the several runners. Those who ran over the ground 

once were called orad:odeduor* those who ran twice over 

it, dvawkodgouor* those who ran seven times dolyodgo- 
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poe’ and those who ran armed, omdutodgouor. The sta- 
dium had two boundaries ; the one where the course be- 
gan, called égeorc; Budbic, Or yeopurj, ‘starting-place ’ ; 
the other where it terminated, called tédoc, téouc, xO0 
youupaj, OF oxomos, ‘the end,’ ‘ goal,’ or ‘limit.’ Many 
combatants ran at once on the stadium, and were called 
ot atvdg@uor, urvtino)ot, &c. He who endeavoured to 
overtake his rival was said diaxew, ‘to pursue.’ He 
who first reached the goal, received a prize of small 
value, called &dioy, and Sgabsiov, which were common- 
ly crowns of olive or pine. These crowns, however, 
were given to the successful competitors in other exer- 
_ cises, as well as in that of running. They who were 
left behind in the race, and therefore failed in gaining 
the reward, were said votegeir, xatuleinec don, ‘to fail,’ 
‘to be left behind.’ 

Horse-races were performed by single horses, called 
xédnteg * and also by two horses, each of which the rider 
lead alternately, leaping upon the back of the other 
with surprising agility. ‘These men were called aoba- 
tot. Races were also performed by chariots, which 
were drawn by two, three, four, or more horses. Some- 
times the-chariots were driven twelve times over the 
hippedrome, whence the phrase teFoinmor Jumdexadg0- 
jot, * four-horse chariots that had twelve times run the 
course.’ The skill of the charioteer was exhibited 
most in avoiding the goals (yvcou), in which if he fail- 
ed, he overturned the chariot, which was dangerous as 
well as disgraceful. ‘These chariot-races were ver 
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splendid, and had“a most imposing effect. The rich- tle 


ness of the equipages, the neighing of the steeds, the 
cries of the charioteers, and the shouts of applause 
from a vast concourse of spectators, altogether made a 
most animating spectacle. It was not necessary for the 
owners of the chariots to drive themselves. Kings, 
and the most wealthy private citizens often sent many 
chariots to the Olympic games, which were driven by 
charioteers who had been long in training for the 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE DISCUS OR QUOIT. 


THE 4ioxog, or ‘quoit’ (called also oddoc), was a 
mass of iron, about three inches thick, of a roundish 
shape, and polished surface. It seems to have derived 
its name uno tov dioxey, which was an old word for 
Sixew, ‘to cast,’ because it was launched into the air. 
It had a hole in the centre, through which was put a 
thong, called zaicidioy, by means of which it was thrown. 
He who contended in this exercise was called dicxo6o- 
loc, a quoit-player.’ he difference between the déoxog 
and the oviog, is, that the former was a piece of iron 
made expressly for the purpose, while the latter was 
any rough iron mass, without artificial workmanship. 
This healthful exercise of throwing the disc among 
the Greeks, is said to have been invented by the Lace- 
demonians. It differed chiefly from modern quoit- 
ing, in being a trial of bodily strength rather than of 
skill. The combatants did not endeavour to strike a 
given mark, but merely to throw beyond their competi- 
tors, all of whom used the same disc, which in Homer 
is assigned as the prize of the conqueror. 


CHAPTER III. 
LEAPING. 


“Aiuc, ‘ Leaping’ (from the verb aAdeodar), was some- 
times performed with the hands empty, and sometimes 
with weights of lead or stone, called Gétijose. These 
weights were either carried in their hands, or placed 
upon their shoulders, or fastened upon their feet. Most 
generally, however, they were thrown forward by the 
natural motion of the arms in jumping, and thus ena- 
bled the competitors to leap further than they could 
without them. ‘The place from which they leaped was 
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called Surijg* the place to which they leaped, oxeuuo, Burne. 
from the verb oxaarw, ‘to dig,’ because it was mark- 

ed by digging the earth. Hence arose the proverb 
anyday wntg te éoxoueve, ‘to leap beyond the mark,’ 
which was applied to an extravagant person. The 
space on ground to be leaped over was called xavwy. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BOXING. 


Hvyuy, or avyyixyj, was the exercise of ‘ Boxing.’ Tuyus, 
The combatant was called avztye, or avypayos. The % boxing. 
root of these words is the adverb avé, to fight ‘ with 
one’s fist.’ At first the boxers used only their fists ; 
afterwards they used the cestus (iuac), which was a The ces- 
thong made from the hide of an ox, filled with a mass" 
of lead, iron, or other metal, and bound round the arm. 

At first the cestus was short, and reached no higher 

than the wrist; but it was afterwards enlarged, and 
extended to the elbow, and sometimes to the shoulder, 

being used both for attack and defence. Of all the This ex- 
exercises (excepting perhaps the aayzgcrov), this Was Vere, 
the most severe. It was not an unusual thing for a 
combatant to be carried off dead from the ground, and 
seldom did any one gain a victory without paying for it 

with the loss of an eye, or the severe maiming of some 

part of the body. Their chief aim was to disfigure the 

face ; hence bruises on the face occasioned by blows were 

called wxwaue. He who yielded the victory to his an- 
tagonist acknowledged his defeat either by his voice, 

by letting his weary arms fall, or by sinking to the 
ground. 
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CHAPTER V. 


is 
| {/ PG AAW WRESTLING. 

Tldéan,/ WresTLine (xalyj) was the most ancient of the ex- 

i ercises, and was sometimes called zata6intux7, because 
the combatants endeavoured to throw each other down. 
It was performed in the Xystus (Zvotdc), or covered 
portico. The names of the candidates for the prize 

Assorting were first read over by the herald. Then a silver urn 

of the was brought forward, containing a number of balls 

tants. equal to that of the combatants. The same letter was 
inscribed on two balls, and those who drew the same 
letter were matched together. If the number was odd, 
he who drew the odd _ ball was obliged to contend with 
those of the others who proved to be the conquerors. 

Prepara- The competitors first anointed their bodies with oil, 

tions er to give a suppleness to their limbs; and then rolled 

test. themselves in fine sand.* Several matches went on at 
the same time. To obtain the victory it was necessary 
for one to throw his adversary twice, and to renew the 
combat three times. Hence reiaeatou and axorgregasau, 
signified ‘ to conquer.’ If a wrestler who was thrown 
pulled his adversary down with him, they were obliged 
to grapple together upon the ground, until one of them, 
getting uppermost, constrained his adversary to yield 
the victory. The conquered acknowledged his defeat 
with his voice, or by holding up his finger: hence 
Saxrvloy cvatsivacdou, signifies ‘to yield to victory’; 
and Aige daxtvdor, ‘ Raise your finger,’ was a proverbial 
expression for ‘ Confess you are conquered.’ 

Two : There were two kinds of wrestling : one called oodios 

KIndS O 


wrestling. 


nahn, Or og9oradn, in which the combatants stood, and 
wrestled on their feet; the other, avaxdivoaedn, in which 
they voluntarily threw themselves down, and contended 
rolling onthe ground. The /a»xeutioy, t * Pancratium,’ 


*Tn allusion to this practice the expression yixay éxowe? is used 
by ancient writers when speaking of those who obtained the prize 
without a competitor, and therefore had no need to undergo this 
preparation. 

{ From sx@» and xgersiy, «to conquer by any means.’ 
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‘was a contest which comprised both boxing and wrest- 
ling. For,as the boxer could only strike his adversary, 
and was not allowed to trip him or throw him to the 
ground ; so the wrestler was not allowed to give his 
antagonist any blows. But the ‘ pancratiast’ was per- 
mitted to gain the victory over his adversary in any 
manner he might be able. This was the roughest and 
most dangerous of all the exercises. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


Tuere were four public and solemn games in’Ayéves 
Greece, which were peculiarly termed “4yavec tegot, iegsi. 
‘Sacred games,’ partly because they were instituted in 
honor of the gods, or of deified heroes, and were al- 
ways opened and closed with sacrifices. ‘They were 
the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isth- 
mian games, which differed from each other chiefly by 
the places where they were celebrated, the ceremonies 
and exercises in each being nearly the same. Of all 
these the Olympic were the most renowned, and a prize 
obtained at them was considered as the greatest honor. 

These games were celebrated once every four years Olympic, 
at Olympia, a place situated upon the beautiful banks eae 
of the river Alphéus, about thirty miles from the city fouryears. 
of Elis, in the district of the same name in Peloponne- 
sus. It is said that they were originally instituted by 
Hercules ; but after they had for a long time been dis- 
continued, they were revived in the age of Lycurgus, 
and at his advice, by Iphitus, sovereign of the district Establish- 
of Elis. This prince, seeing his country exposed to ee 
the continual incursions of the neighbouring states, and 
feeling that he was too weak to repel the intruders by 
arms, conceived the design of guarding and protecting 
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his territories by the strongest of all barriers in those 
ages, religious superstition. To effect this object he 
obtained from the Oracle of Apollo, at Delphi, a com- 
mand that the games should be revived in honor of 
Eleans Jupiter, conferring upon the Eleans the exclusive right 
alata of managing them, and denouncing the indignation of 
aged the god against any who should disturb the peace or 
‘injure the property of that people. In consequence of 
this command of the Oracle, joined to the influence of 
Lycurgus, the friend of Iphitus, the Olympic games 
were established 408 years after the Trojan war, and 
B.C.776. about 776 years before Christ, from which period the 
number of Olympiads is reckoned. 
Zanes The games commenced on the eleventh of the month 
™ "Exotoufo.wy, * July,’ and lasted five days. They open- 
ed on the previous evening with sacrifices offered up 
on the altars erected to different deities. These sacri- 
fices lasted till midnight, when most of those present 
repaired to the course, to take their places, the better to 
enjoy the spectacle of the games, which were to com- 
mence at daybreak. The course was divided into two 
Stadiam parts, the stadium and the hippodrome. ‘The former 
and 4ippo- was about six hundred feet long, and was appropriated 
to the foot-races and most of the combats. The latter 
was six hundred feet broad, and twelve hundred long, 
and was devoted exclusively to chariot-racing. ‘There 
was no general rule rigidly observed in the order of the 
combats. Usually, however, the morning was devoted 
to the lighter, and the afternoon to the more violent 
} exercises, such as wrestling, boxing, &c. ; 
Judges The judges who presided over the games, who awarded 
ee the prizes, and who had power to punish with scourg- 
Eleans: jpg all who were guilty of any irregularity or unfairness, 
were always appointed from the Eleans, as their right 
to direct the games was universally acknowledged. - 
They were called civrou, who were the same as the 
daBdopogor, OF GaBdotzor, ‘lictors,’ in the other states of 
Fightin Greece. ‘They were eight in number, one being taken 
number. from each tribe. The chief of these was called glv- 
taoyns, ‘ the president.’ ‘The superintendence of these 
games was so very important to the Eleans, that the 
judges observed the strictest impartiality in the dis- 
charge of their duty. ‘They formed no connexion with 
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any of the candidates, received no letters of recom- 
mendation, and took a most solemn oath that in award- 

ing the prizes they would be governed solely by a re- 

gard to justice. The competitors, also, before they Oath of 
commenced, took an oath upon the altar of Jupiter ees 
that they had exercised ten months at the combats in 
which they were about to engage, that they would con- 

duct honorably, and employ no unfair means to gain the 
victory. Besides this, the moral characters of those who Their 
were about to engage were always carefully inquired (huaetess 
into. Before the games commenced the herald led good. 
each of the competitors through the crowd of specta- 

tors, and demanded if any one knew any thing against 

him. As there were persons from all parts of Greece, 

to some of whom every candidate must have been 
known, it rarely happened that persons of a suspi- 
cious character dared to expose themselves to such a 
scrutiny. 

For some time after the revival of these games, the The foot 
foot-race was the only exercise performed at Olympia. jive ni 
As this was the most ancient of the games, a victory in 
it was esteemed the most honorable, and the conqueror 
had the right of giving his name to the Olympiad ; and 
so familiar were the Greeks with the names of all the 
conquerors, from the very first establishment of the 
games, that the historians frequently, in fixing the date 
of any event, mention the Olympiad by simply giving 
the name of the person who obtained the prize in the 
foot-race. ‘This exercise, however, wassoon considered 
as too simple, and after the death of Iphitus, all the 
other exercises, which are described in the preceding 
chapters, were introduced. It was not allowable for No fe 
any woman to be present at the games, except the [ales th 
priestesses of Ceres, who remained in a temple built be pres- 
for them, near the stadium. If any other females were 
found there, they were thrown headfong from the sum- 
mit of-a rock. 

These games were not devoted exclusively to contests The festi- 
of physical power. They were intellectual as well as Let es 
gymnastic festivals, and did as much to stimulate the tellectual. 
genius of the Greeks, as to excite in them a generous 
emulation to excel in feats of strength. Here the poets, 
and orators, and historians assembled to recite their 
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productions, and here, in the presence of the surround- 
ing multitude, were the prizes awarded to them. ‘These 
prizes were simply wreaths of wild olive, termed zorwoe. 
The rewards was designedly made of small value in 
themselves, in order that the competitors might be 
stimulated by hopes of fame and glory, which indeed 
always attended those who were victorious. On their 
return home they rode in a triumphal chariot into the 
city, a part of the walls being thrown down to give them 
admittance. Neither did their honors terminate in 
themselves, but were extended to their parents, to their 
relations, and to the city which gave them birth. 

The influence of these games upon the character of 
the Greeks, in developing the genius and drawing forth 
the resources of the country ; in producing a degree of 
harmony among the several states ; and in elevating the 
whole condition of society, was of the most beneficial 
nature. The climate of the Greeks was mild, and 
tended rather to enervate their physical powers. ‘These 
game’, however, by conferring the highest honors upon 
those who excelled in contests of strength, served to in- 
fuse throughout Greece an ambition for superiority 
in athletic exercises, and consequently insured that 
unremitted practice in them, by which alone the com- 
petitors could hope for success. “fo this may, in part, 
be attributed the unrivalled valor and strength of the 
Grecian soldiery. ‘T'o those who had trained them- 
selves for many years for the severe exercises at Olym- 
pia, the hardships of the camp would appear as nothing ; 
and it would require no uncommon strength of nerve 
for those to face an enemy, who, without the excited 
and hostile feelings of war, could calmly enter upon 
the stadium, and engage in contests, of which great 
bodily injury was generally, and death often, the conse- 
quence. That these festivals had an effect in improv- 
ing the condition and increasing the number of the 
Grecian cavalry, is evident from the smallness and weak 
condition of this part of their land-force, before the 
introduction of the chariot-races, and the rapid increase 
and great improvement of it after that time. Indeed 
how could it have been otherwise, since every year 
more than a hundred chariots entered for the prize, 
the horses of which had been in constant training for 
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the ten previous months. But besides the good effects Influence 
of these games in improving the military force of the tapes? 
Greeks, they also tended to destroy all sectional feelings ae 
of hostility between the several states, and to keep alive poe 
those of mutual confidence and regard. Where so 

many persons met together from every part of Greece, 

it must have had an effect to appease the jealousies, and 

lessen the prejudices, which the several states may have 
entertained towards each other. They saw, too, that 

as they spoke a common language, so they were descend- 

ed from a common origin, and linked together by. a 
common interest; and that their great strength con- 

sisted in union. So that if, notwithstanding the influ- 

ence of these games, the disputes of many of the 
states-terminated in open hostilities; we may judge 

what and how great would have been the contentions, 

had there not been some institution of this kind, tend- 

ing to check hostile feelings. In no way, however, Influence 
were these games more beneficial than in inspiring a upon the 
literary spirit, and diffusing literary information. ‘Thith- poe 
er writers in every department of literature repaired to “~~ 
rehearse their productions to the assembled multitude, 

who listened to the contests of mind with mind, with the 

most intense interest, as well as the greatest profit. For 

in those ages, when all books were written, copies were 
multiplied with great labor, and the expense and diffi- 

culty of procuring them were great. But the reading 

of a work before so large a multitude made it immedi- 

ately and extensively known, and gave to the author a 
wide-spread fame. Hence we find that Herodotus, 
Euripides, Isocrates, Pindar, and many other distin- 
guished men of Greece, obtained prizes at Olympia for 
excelling in contests of mental power. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PYTHIAN GAMES. 


Pythian Tne Pythian Games were celebrated in honor of 7 
ames Apollo, at Delphi, called also ude, whence the name 
Apollo. is derived. The general opinion was that Apollo him- 
self instituted them, after he had overcome the serpent 
Python. At first they were celebrated every nine years ; 
hence that period was called gvyearygic. But afterwards 
they were observed every five years, which period was ~ 
called sevtmernoic.* 
Atfirst, It is probable that, originally, these games consisted 
bi penesirnee only of musical contests, in which he obtained the prize 
contests. who sang best the praises of Apollo. This prize 
was at first either gold or silver, or something of value ; 
but it was afterwards changed to garlands of laurel. 
In process of time they introduced the various athletic 
exercises, chariot-races, &c. which were practised at 
the Olympic games ; and also contests in history, rhet- 
oric, poetry, and the fine arts. 
Thesongs ‘I'he songs at these games were generally accompa- 
atthem, nied with the harp, and hence they were called xua- 
~ ewdia. They also sung the Mudixol vouor, ‘ Pythian 
« measures,’ to which dances were an accompaniment. 
consisted "hese songs consisted of five parts, in which the battle 
bal and the victory of Apollo over the Python were repre- 
sented: 1. avéxgovore, ‘ the preparation for the fight ’ ; 
2. dumsion, t ‘the first essay towards it’; 3. xataxelev- 
ouoc, ‘the action itself,’ and the god’s ‘ exhortation’ 
to himself to be courageous’; 4. iwubor xat Saxtvdor, 
‘the iambic and dactylic measures,’ which were in- 
sulting sarcasms of Apollo over the vanquished serpent ; 
5. ovguyyec, the representations of the ‘hisses’ of the 
The dying Python. Sometimes they danced to the sound 
geet: of the lyre, and then the dance was divided into five 
parts: 1. msiga, ‘the preparation’; 2. xaTaKshEVO MOS, 
‘the challenge’; 3. icu6rxdg, ‘ the fight,” from ‘iambic’ 


* From engtiy ‘ to observe,’ and ¢ros ‘a year.’ 
+ Contiacted for dvdéasiga, 
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verses which express passion and rage; 4. oovdsioc,* 
‘the celebration’ of the victory; 5. warazogevors, the 
representation of Apollo’s ‘dancing ’ after the victory. 
At one period flutes were - introduced, andthe songs 


upon them were called avsdias. ho games were 
celebrated on the sixth of the Athenia month Ougyn- 
duoiy, ‘May,’ 

- . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NEMEAN GAMES. 

Tue Nemean games derived their name from Nemea, — 
acity and sacred grove of Argolis, in the eerihaaciy cckiiated 
part of Peloponnesus. They were celebrated every third 9 Neméa. 
year on the twelfth of the month Boydeouor, ‘ Septem- 
ber.’ ‘The exercises consisted in chariot-races, and the 
several parts of the zévtadiov. The presidents were 
chosen from Corinth, Argos, and Cleone: generally, 
however, the Argives presided. ‘These games are said 
by some to have been instituted in memory of the death 
of Archemorus,? and, as funeral solemnities, were call- 
ed ayavec éatmaqio. Others, however, say that they 
_ were instituted by Hercules, after his victory over the Instituted 
Nemean lion, in honor of Jupiter. At first the victors PY, Here 
were crowned with a wreath of olive, but afterwards 
with parsley. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ISTHMIAN GAMES. 
Tue Isthmian Games derive their name from: the Isthmian 


place were they were celebrated, which was the Corin- ¢™* 
thian Isthmus, the neck of land that joins the Pelo- 


*From emévdsy, ‘ to offer a libation.’ 
+ See Class. Dict. art. Archemorus. 
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pennesus, with the continent. They were held near 
the temple of Isthmian Neptune, surrounded by a thick 
grove of pine trees, consecrated to that god. They 

Instituted were instituted in honor of Palemon, son of Athamas 

or bake king of Thebes; and Juno, who cast herself with 

mon.  Palemon into the sea: afterwards they were much 
altered and enlarged by Theseus, in honor of Neptune. 

Eleans ‘The Eleans were the only people in Greece who were 

tlio not admitted to these games, in consequence of a 

them. dreadful execration denounced against them, if they 
ever should be present. They were celebrated every 
three years, and were therefore called rgierygixoi. ‘The 
contests were the same as in the other sacred games. 
The prize, at first, was a crown of pine ; afterwards, of 
dry parsley ; at length the crown of pine was resumed. 
The presidents were chosen both from Corinth and 
Sicyon. These games were held in great veneration, 

Consecra- on account of their antiquity, and the deity (Neptune) 


ted to 
Neptune, t0 Whom they were consecrated. 


(f 
{/ <) 
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{LAS CHAPTER X. 
THE THEATRE OF THE cnn 
Thespis Tuespis, who flourished more than five hundred 


- Sa years before Christ, may be said to be the founder of 


Theatre. the Grecian Theatre. His performances, however, were 
as rude, as the scene of their exhibition was erratic. 
The audience crowded around his dramatic wain, 
without any provision being made for their comfort and 
accommodation. When the drama became more re- 
fined, its exhibitions were stationary, and a theatre of 
wood was erected. ‘To form an accurate conception of 
the Athenian Theatre, as it was in the days of Peri- 
cles, is now scarcely practicable. From accounts, 
however, which have been left us by Vitruvius, the ar- 
chitect of Augustus, together with some well-preserved 
remains lately discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
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sufficient can be gathered to give us a tolerably distinct 
idea of an ancient Greek Theatre.* 

If, when we see the word &gatgor, ‘theatre,’ inthe Differ- 
Greek writers, we revert immediately to the structures (reer the 
among us which bear the same name, our views will be ancient _ 
totally incorrect. In reading the Greek dramas, there- ern thea- 
fore, we must refer them to the places in which they "** 
were exhibited, in order to feel their full power, and 
even to understand many of their passages. The Theatre 
theatres of the Greeks were quite open above, and their 29" °°" 
plays were always represented in broad daylight, and 
in the open air. Such an arrangement would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to us; but the Greeks were 
accustomed to exposure. From the mildness of their 
climate, they lived much more in the open air than we 
do; and they transacted in public places much that 
with us is usually transacted in our homes. Ifa storm 
or sudden shower of rain came on, the play was inter- 
rupted ; but they preferred to put up with such an acci- 
dental inconvenience, rather than to have all the cheer- 
fulness of a religious and popular festival destroyed, by 
being shut up in a close building. 

The theatres of the ancients were constructed on a Theatres 
colossal scale when compared with the smallness Geo 
ours; partly in order to be able to contain the assem- 
bled people, together with the strangers flocking to the 
festivals, and partly because, in this particular also, they 
suited the majesty of the pieces represented in them, 
which could be viewed only at a respectful distance. 

In shape they were semicircular. ‘The seats of the Semicir- 
spectators consisted of benches, which rose in propor-“ 
tion to their distance behind the semicircle of the or- 
chestra, so that almost all could see with equal conven- 

ience. The loss of effect caused by distance was almost 

made up for by the different methods of artificially 
strengthening what was/represented to the eye and to 

the ear. This was done by means of masks, which Means for 
gave great additional force to the voice; and by bus- the pow 
kins, which added much to the height of the actors, ers of the 
The lowest bench of the amphitheatre was considerably ‘ 
elevated above the orchestra, and the stage was situated 


* See the Plan. 
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at an equal elevation opposite to it. The semicircle of 
the orchestra contained no spectators. . 
Stage. The ‘ Stage’ (Aoystoy, and in Latin pulpitum,) con- 


PLAN OF A GREEK THEATRE. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN, 


3, Ovoanoren. F, Ouutan a, Aoysiov. or, Uoocurnoy. 

A, A, A. Lhe corridor, or broad aisle, ona level with the sum- 
mit of the acclivity, upon which are arranged the semicircular 
rows of seats, C, C, C. 

B,B,B. The corridor, which intersects the cunei* of seats 
formed by the stairs, d, d, d. 

d, d, d. The stairs which branch off from the orchestra. 

e. The main entrance in the back wall of the scene. 

Ft, g- The two side entrances. 

i. The entrance upon the Acysisy, for those coming from the 


city. 
m. The entrance upon the Aoyetey, for those coming from the 
country- 


H. The room behind the xgecx%wev, where the murders &c. 
were supposed to take place, which were only intimated to the 
audience by the cries from within, or the narration of some actor. 

m,m. Passages on a level with the orchestra, which were the 
common entrances into the theatre. 


*Cunei, wedges, from the Latin cuneus, a wedye. The files of seats received 
this name from their shape, being broad at the extremity, or circumference of 


ni semicircle, and becoming narrower as they approached the centre, or or- 
chestra, 
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sisted of a strip which extended from one side of the 
front projection of the building to the other, and was 

far from being deep in proportion to its breadth. The 
actors, or those who spoke, generally stood in the mid- 

dle of this. The ‘Scene,’ (oxyv7), or the place where Scene. 
were represented paintings and objects that corres- 
ponded with the piece performed, was behind the cen- 

tre, the space which it enclosed being called the ‘ prose- 
nium ’ (zgooxy»v0v). There were machines for raising Tlgocxs- 
and lowering different scenes. Tragic, comic, and sa- 
tyric pieces, had each their appropriate representations. 
The Thyméle (dvucin), was a high place in front Ovptan. 
of the orchestra, next to the stage, and of the same 
height with it, with steps leading up to it from the or- 
chestra. This was the place where the chorus assem- 
bled when it was not singing, but was a spectator of the 
action, and a participant in it. The leader of the cho- 

rus, dnring the play, placed himself on the summit of the 
Thyméle, in order to see what was happening on the 
stage, and to speak with the persons who were upon it. 

For though the chorus performed its songs in common, 

yet when it took a part in the dialogue one person was 
spokesman for the rest. 

Originally no money was demanded for admission Audience. 
into the theatre, which was built at the public expense, gee 
and therefore open to every individual. But the conse- inally gra- 
quent crowding and quarrelling for places was so great, "* 
that a law was passed fixing the entrance price at one 
drachm for each person. This, Pericles, in order to 
ingratiate himself with the commonalty, reduced to two 
oboli, and had a decree passed that the magistrates 
should furnish, out of the public funds, these two oboli 
to every applicant. The fund thus appropriated was 
called theortca; and a decree was passed making it Theoriea. 
death to any one who should propose in-the assembly 
of the people to appropriate the theoric fund to meet 
the expenses of the state in timeof war. The entrance 
money went to the architect (agyitéxtwy), who probably 
engaged to keep the theatre in repair, and furnish the 
the machinery. 

The spectators hastened to the theatre at dawn of Perfor- 
day, to secure the best places, as the performances commene- 


j ibiti ed in the 
commenced very Mos During the exhibition the ram 
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people regaled themselves with wine and swectmeats. 
The richer part of the audience had cushions placed 
on marble benches for their accommodation. The 
number of spectators in the Athenian theatre amounted, 
oftentimes, to thirty thousand. ‘They were accustomed 
to express their opinions of the piece and actors, without 
any restraint; and so violent were they, at times, in 
their manifestations of displeasure, as to drive the per- 
formers from the stage. ‘This audience was generally 
composed of men. In tragic performances, however, 
it appears that females were present. 

Actors. The number of actors (vzozgvtat),* which appeared 
on the stage at any one. time, was three. They took 
every pains to attain perfection in their art. In order 
to acquire muscular energy and pliancy they frequented 
the palestra, and to give strength and clearness to their 
voice they observed a rigid diet. An eminent perform- 
er was eagerly sought after, and richly rewarded; so 
that eminence in the histrionic profession seems to have 
been held in considerable estimation, in Athens at 
least. Auschylus thought it no degradation to appear on 
the stage as an actor; and Sophocles more than once 

Their played subordinate parts in his own dramas. Asa 

ebaractors body of men, however, the actors were loose and dissi- 


' generally 
low. pated, and as such were regarded with an unfavorable 
eye by the moralists and philosophers. 
Chorus; In the days of Thespis the chorus was the sole mat- 


oe. ter of exhibition, and continued to be a very essential 


pal part. part of the drama, during the best days of the Greek 
Theatre. The splendor of the dresses, the music, the 
dancing, combined with the loftiest poetry, formed an 
entertainment peculiarly gratifying to the eye, ear, and 
Numberof intellect of an Attic audience. The number of Logev= 
xeeee- gta) was fixed by law at fifteen in tragedy and twenty- 
ras four in comedy. The situation which it always occu- 
pied was the orchestra, where it always took a part in 
the action of the drama, joining in the dialogue through 
Kegv- the medium of its corypheus (xoguqatog), or ‘leader of 
Quios. 


*So called from szxexgivecdas, ‘to answer.’ Subsequently, 
bwoxeiras, ‘answerer,’ from its being the name of a performer who 
assumed a feigned character on the stage, came to signify a man 
who assumed a feigned character in his daily conduct, a hypo- 
crite. 
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the choir.’ Between the acts, the chorus poured forth 
hymns of supplication or thanksgiving to the gods; 
didactic odes upon the misfortunes of life, the instabili- 
ty of human affairs, and the excellence of virtue; or 
dirges upon the unhappy fate of some unfortunate per- 
sonage; the whole being more or less interwoven with the 
course of the play. Whilst engaged in singing these 
choral strains to the accompaniment of flutes, the per- 
formers were also moving through dances in accordance 
with the measure of the music, passing, during the 
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‘strophe ’ (oreogj), across the orchestra, from right to Srgopa. 
left; during the ‘antistrophe’ (a»totgogy), back from’ Ays- 

left to right ; and stopping, at the ‘epode’ (e207), in argopH. 
front of the spectators. The chorusses were all trained "Exon. 


with the greatest care during a length of time before 
the day of exhibition arrived, and were provided with 
the most sumptuous dresses and ornaments for their 
decoration. 


In the first ages of the drama, the rude performers Scenic 


disguised their faces with wine-lees. Auschylus intro- 


dress and 
orna- 


duced the ‘mask’ (zgocwzoy and sgmacxéor). Masks ments. 


were differently constructed so as to express every age, 
sex, country, condition, and complexion. Though 
they shut out from view the play of the features, which 
show so much the power of the actor, and afford so 
much gratification to the spectators, when they can en- 
joy anear view, yet, if we bear in mind the immense 
size of the Grecian theatres, the objections to them will 
mostly vanish. For as the features and the passions of 
the actor could be more strongly marked, and seen at 
a much greater distance upon a mask, so he could be 
heard much farther, as there was an appendage to 
the mouth of the mask which gave great additional 
strength to his voice. To heighten their stature, the 
tragic actors wore the xé%oovro¢, ‘ buskin,’ which was a 
kind of boot, with several layers of considerable thick- 
ness under the sole. 


Athenian 
year, 


divided 
into 
twelve 
months. 


Very im- 
perfect. 


Pane vit. 


OF TIME. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ATHENIAN CALENDAR. 


We have already had occasion, in describing the festi- 
vals and sacred games of the Greeks, to mention their 
months and days; and shall here proceed to explain fully 
their manner of computing time. It was divided into 
years, months, and days. The Athenians, whose year 
is chiefly followed by ancient authors, began their year 
on the first new moon after the summer solstice. It was 
divided into twelve months which contained thirty and 
twenty-nine days alternately, so that the months of 
thirty days always preceded those of twenty-nine. The 
months which contained thirty days were termed Ajj- 
ge, ‘full,’ and dsxapdwoi, as ‘ending on the tenth 
day.’ ‘Those which consisted of twenty-nine days were 
called xotior, ‘hollow,’ deficient,’ and svapdiwoi, as 
‘endingon the ninthday.’ From this it may readily be 
perceived how imperfect was the knowledge of astrono- 
my possessed by the Greeks. [or as their year was 
lunar, and not solar, it consisted of eleven days less 
than the real time during which the sun makes his 
annual circuit around the earth, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, during which the earth revolves in her orbit. 
Consequently in seventeen years the order of their 
months was completely changed, and festivals and 
sacrifices which were intended to take place in sum- 
mer occurred in the middle of winter. To remedy this, 
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Meton, an astronomer who flourished during the Pe- Meton. 
loponnesian war, added seven months to every nine- 

teen years, by inserting an interculary month at the 

end of the third, fifth, eighth, eleventh, thirteenth, six- 
teenth, and nineteenth year. 

The following are the names of the Grecian months, 
together with those of the corresponding Julian months, 
as near as they can be given.* As the first month of the 
Athenian year comprised but a few days of the latter part 
of our June, and the greater part of July, the latter month 
will be given as the corresponding one. ‘The first 
month contained thirty days; the second twenty-nine ; 
the third, thirty ; and so on alternately. 

1. “Exaroubuior, ‘ July’ ; socalled from the great num- July. 
ber of ‘hecatombs’ which were usually sacrificed in 
this month. 

2. Merayatyiy,t ‘ August’; so called from the sacrifi- August. 
ces which were then offered to Apollo Merwyeizrioc, 
because on this month the inhabitants of Melite left 
their island, and removed to Attica. 

3. Riveter; ‘September’; which was so called from Septem- 
the festival Bond goo. which see. = 

4. Ivavewiv, t ‘ October’; so called because in this October. 
month, after the fruits of the year were gathered, feasts 
were served up, the chief part of which consisted in 
boiled pulse. See the festival of this name, from which 
some think the name of the month was derived. 

5. Maipornrygiosy, ‘ Sealy 3; so called from Jupiter Novem- 
Muoipeéxrng ‘the boisterous’; because in this month the 
weather was very tempestuous. ; 

6. Zovedewy, ‘December’ ; in which month sacrifices December. 
were offered to Iocsday, ‘N eptune,’ as if it were called 
‘ Neptune’s month.’ 

ee Eoyahvay; ‘January’; which was sacred to Juno January. 
Tuwrhios, § * the goddess of marriage.’ 

8. “4ySeotngiiy, ‘February’; which took its name February. 
from the festival of the same name. 


* In this list Scaliger’s account has been followed, which, upon 
the whole, we believe the most correct. 

} Compounded of wera, ‘from,’ implying ‘ change,’ and yervices 
‘neighbourhood’; ‘a change of neighbourhood or abode.’ 

ft pampered of avave, ‘beans,’ pulse”; and pe, * to boil.’ 

§ From os ‘nuptial feasts.’ 


13* 
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March. 9. *ELugnbolioly, * ‘March’; so called from the festi- 
val ‘Elagy 60d, which was sacred to Diana, ‘EAogyG0ihos, 
‘the huntress,’-because this was the month for hunting 
stags. 
April. 10. Movruyv, ‘ April’; in which sacrifices were 
- offered to Diana Movrvzén, from the harbour of this name, 
in which she had a temple. 


May. 11. Ougyniix,t+ ‘May ;’ in which month sacrifices 
were offered for the ripening of the earth’s fruits. 

June. 12. Sx6doqogiir, t ‘ June’; so called from a festival 
of the same name celebrated in this month, in honor of 
Minerva. 

Months Every month was divided into tea dezijueoa, ‘ three 


divided |, decades of days.’ The first of which was called uyvog 
2 c ' - a 2 

decades. agyousvou OF Lotepsrov, ‘the decade of the beginning’; 
the second yyr0¢ uecotrtog, ‘ the decade of the middle’; 
and the third uyrd¢ pdivortos, or wovomevov, ‘the de- 
cade of the end.’ The first day of the first decade 
was called veounriv, because it happened on the new 
moon; the second, deutgoa totauevov* the third reir 
iorauevov, and so on to dexcty totamévov, ‘the tenth day 
of the month.’ The first day of the second decade, or 
the eleventh day was called agery wecovrtos, * the first 
of the middle,’ or zee émi déxa, ‘the first after ten’ ; 
the second, devtéga jeoovrtoc, and so on to the twentieth 
day (size), or the last day of the second decade. The 
first day of the third decade was called agrn én sixd- 
dv* the second, devréga én sixeds. The last day of the 
month was denominated by Solon 7 xai vga, ‘the old 
and new,’ as one part of the day belonged to the old, 
and the other to the new moon. But after the time of 
Demetrius Poliorcétes, the last day of the month re- 
ceived from him the name of Arjuytevec. 


* Compounded of gaages, ‘a deer,’ and Bdaasiy, ‘to strike.’ 
* Deer-hunting month.’ 

+ From Ségew, ‘to warm,’ and yi, ‘ the earth.’ 

+ The themes of this are Qégeiv, ‘to carry,’ and oxigev, a white 


canopy’ or ‘ umbrella,’ which was carried in the procession of this 
festival. 
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- CHAPTER IT. 
THE OLYMPIC ERA. 


As most of the dates mentioned in the classics have 
reference to the Olympic era, it will be well here to 
give some rules for calculating the correspondence be- 
tween that and the Christian era. An Olympiad Leneth of 
was a period of four years, at the end of which, or on?) Olym- 
the first month of the fifth year, the Olympic games 
were celebrated. Chronologists agree in reckoning 
downwards from the year when Corcebus ran in the 
foot-race, 776 years before Christ ; and in calling that 76, p.c. 
the first year of the first Olympiad. The first year of 
the second Olympiad, therefore, was on the fifth year 
after the commencement of the games; the first year 
of the third, on the ninth; the first of the fourth, on 
the thirteenth, or after the completion of three Olympi- 
ads, or twelve full years. To ascertain, therefore, to what Rule for 
year of the Christian era any given Olympiad corresponds, Ea the 
multiply the number of the preceding Olympiad by four, Olymps- 
and add to the product the year of the given Olympiad ** 
minus one: then subtract this result from 776, and the 
remainder will be the corresponding. year of our era. 
Example. Ol]. xiiu. 4, given, to find the correspond- 
ing year of the Christian era. 
43— {1 — 42 x 4= 168-+-3(or4—1)=171. Then 
776 — 171=605. Therefore Ol. x11, 4, is the same 
as B. C. 605. 
This will appear very plain by going back to the first 
Olympiads. On the first year of the second Olympiad, 
only one full Olympiad, that is, four years had been 
completed. So on the second year of the fifth Olympi- 
ad, only four Olympiads, and one year, that is, seven- 
teen years had been completed: which number we 
should take from 776, to find the year of our era. So i a 
in reckoning from the Christian to the Olympic era,“ 
the reverse of this rule holds. After subtracting the 
given year from 776, and dividing the remainder by 4, 
add to the quotient one for the current Olympiad, and 
one for the current year of it. 
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Example. B.C. 605 given, to find the Olympiad. 

776 — 605 = 171 +4 = 42.3. Now add one to 
the Olympiad, and one to the year, and it will make 
Ol. xu. 4, the year which corresponds to 605 B. C. as 


above.* 


* This rule for changing any year of the Olympic, to the Chris- 
tian era, has been drawn up, and inserted here in consequence of 
the errors which the author has observed in many biographies, 
chronological tables, and elsewhere. In the notes of Dalzel to the 
first volume of the Collectanea Greca Majora, for instance, there 
are some errors, such as the following. 


On page 24, for B. C. 469 read B. C. aa corresponding to OL. uxxvir. 2. 
sevager 33, © B.C) 999) Sse * Ol. xciv. 4. 
goa 67, B.C, 458 “ B.C, 459° s “ Ol. Lxxx. 2. 


PART VIII. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
LEVY, PAY, @&C, OF THE SOLDIERS. 


Tue Grecian armies consisted of free citizens, whom Amy 
the laws of their country obliged to appear in arms, ee ae 
when they were summoned by a magistrate, Every “itizens, 
freeman was supposed to be acquainted with the exer- 
cises of war, nor did his rank or station* exempt any 
individual from military service, between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty. It was only, however, on extraor- 
dinary occasions that the Athenians were required to 
serve after the age of forty-five ; and from eighteen to 
twenty they were not sent beyond the boundaries of At- 
tica. The Spartans were not usually sent to foreign wars 
until the age of thirty. The manner of levying troops Levying 
at Athens was this. When the people had determined “°°” 
to engage in a military expedition, one of the generals 
appeared in the forum, attended by an officer who kept 
a register of the Athenians capable of bearing arms, 
and named those by whom he chose to be accompanied ; 
and every individual whom he mentioned was required 
to make instant preparation for his departure, and to 
serve in any rank which was assigned him. 

Citizens of eighteen years of age were obliged to ‘Nasr 
enroll their names in a public register ; and hence ‘ the rss 
levy > was called KOTO OOP, nxUTUOYOS, OTeUtohoyie ‘and 
to make a levy, xetuéloyoy or xatayoupiy mouiodou. AS 


* With but one exception ; — the farmers of the public revenue 
were not required to do military duty, 
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soon as the young soldier was enrolled he took the mili- 
tary oath, when he was considered as a member of the 
commonwealth, and enjoyed all the privileges, and was 
liable to all the duties of a citizen. Before the time 
of Pericles the soldiers maintained themselves at their 
own expense. They deemed it a part of their duty to 
fight in defence of their country; and as the military 
expeditions in which they were engaged were generally 
of short duration, and undertaken for the sake of booty, 
they thought themselves amply recompensed by their 
share of the plunder. But Pericles, in order to gain 
popularity, introduced the custom of paying soldiers 
at Athens’ At first the foot-soldiers had two, and 
afterwards four oboli a day: hence terew6dhov Bios 
was a proverbial expression for a soldier’s life. The 
pay of the cavalry, termed zataéatacic, was a drachm 
a day. 


CHAPTER II. 
DIFFERENT SORTS OF SOLDIERS. 


Tue Grecian armies were composed of three differ- 
ent classes of soldiers, 1. 16 aefixov, ‘the infantry’; 
2. 16 éx oynuctay, ‘the car-men,’ those who fought 
on cars; 3. 10 ép itnxnwr, ‘the cavalry.’ The main 
body was the infantry, and it was in this that the strength 
of the Grecian armies chiefly consisted. 

The foot-soldiers were distinguished into three sorts, 
the omdirou, the widod, and the welrootai. The omiiro, 
or ‘ heavy-armed men,’ were calculated for close fight. 
They wore heavy armour, and engaged with broad 
shields and long spears. ‘They were composed of the 
bravest and most distinguished of the citizens, were 
arranged in the centre, and formed the strength of the 
army. ‘They were arranged, generally, sixteen deep, 
and were furnished with a pike twenty-one feet long. 
On a march every soldier occupied the space of six 
feet; but on advancing towards an enemy the ranks 
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closed, and were not above a foot and an half distant closeness 
from each other. The foremost five were the only °f the 
ranks whose pikes advanced before the army. In the 
other ranks the soldiers, by supporting their pikes on 

the shoulders of those before them, formed a kind of 
rampart agaipst the weapons discharged by the ene- 

my, occupied the places of those who fell, prevented 

any in the foremost lines from leaving the field, and 
pushed them on with so great a force and impetuosity, 

that troops arranged in a less solid form found it scarce- 

ly possible to resist them. It was on level ground that 

the oziizo., or Grecian phalanx, were peculiarly for- The 
midable. Ina broken country it could act to but little bevy 
advantage; and when attacked in the rear it was liable 

to be thrown into confusion ; for their pikes were so 

long that they wheeled about with difficulty. The 
wehot, or ‘light-armed men’ fought with arrows, darts, The light- 
and slings, and were placed either in the van to begin *™°* 
the engagement, or on the wings, to gall the enemy’s 
cavalry, and prevent their breaking in. In honor and 
dignity they were inferior to the ‘heavy-armed.’ The 
maektactat, or ‘ targetiers,’ were so called from the wédrn, Target- 
‘a small shield’ which shey wore. ‘They held a middle * 
rank between the ozidizav and the yoi, and were 
usually stationed on the wings. 

The custom of fighting on cars seems to have been The 
more ancient among the Greeks than that of fighting °°” 
on horseback. Most of their chariots of war were 
drawn by two horses coupled together.* To these they 
sometimes added a third, which took the lead and gov- 
erned the reins, and hence was called ceguogos, nuge~ 
sergoc, uo7ogoc, and the rein, wagyogia. Every chari- 
to had two men, and was therefore called diqeog (for Each 
dégogoc). One of these was the charioteer or reinsman cepa 
(jv¢oxo¢), who in strength and valor, was inferior to the men. 
other, the warrior (avgaufurye),t who directed him where 
to drive. When the warrior encountered the enemy in 
close fight, he alighted from the car. There were also 
chariots ‘armed with scythes,’ dosarngdgot, with which Agewa- 
whole ranks of soldiers were cut down. yngagor 


* Some, however, were drawn by four horses. 
{ So called because he ‘rode by the side’ of the driver. 
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The Thessalians were the only people of Greece, 
who, in consequence of the fertility and extent of their 
plains, had a considerable number of cavalry. The 
Spartans did not pay much attention to this part of their 
land force ; and the dry and rocky soil of Attica was 
so unfavorable to the rearing of horses, that, during the 
Persian war the army of the Athenians was almost 
entirely composed of infantry. After the expulsion of 
the Persians out of Greece, the Athenians spared no 
expense to supply this deficiency in cavalry ; and before 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war they had 
collected a body of twelve hundred horse. The caval- 
ry was thought the most honorable service in the Athe- 
nian army; no person being admitted into the class of 
immetc, Whose character had not previously undergone 
a very strict investigation, and who had not obtained 
the consent of the tmmagyoc, or ‘ general of the horse.’ 
It was composed mostly of the richer class of citizens, 
as the expense of keeping horses was very considerable. 
The number of the cavalry was generally regulated by 
that of the heavy-armed soldiers, being as one to ten. 
The pay of a horseman was two or three times as much 
as that of a foot-soldier. 

There were various names of the horsemen, most of 
which were derived from the variety of their armour, 
or different methods of fighting ; as the uxgobodiwrad, 
who annoyed their enemies with missive weapons at a 
distance ; the Jogatopogor, Evotopogot, immortosotm, x0vTO- 
gogo, &c. the distinction of which is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their names. The éugiamor were such as had 
two horses, on which they rode by turns. The d.uayou 
were appointed by Alexander the Great, and wore ar- 
mour rather heavier than the common horsemen, but not 
quite so weighty as the foot-soldiers, so that they might > 
fight on foot if occasion required. They were also distin- 
guished into xatapouxtor and jun xorepgaxtor, ‘ heavy’ 
and ‘light armed.’ The zewrepeoxror, ‘cuirassiers,’ were 
not only fortified with armour themselves, but had their 


_ horses guarded with solid plates of brass or other metal, 


which, from the members defended by them, were called 
MOOMETWTMLOLH, TAOMTLE, maoumhevocdua, Togaungtdia, SLC. 
They were also decked with various ornaments; with 
bells, clothing of tapestry, embroidery, and other curious 
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work; and with rich collars and trappings called ga- 
Aaow. 

There is no mention made, in the Grecian writers, Ele- 
of camels and elephants, before the time of Alexander, Laan 
when they were brought from the East. After that peri- 
od, elephants car ried into battle large towers, which 
contained from ten to thirty soldiers, who annoyed their 
enemies with missive weapons. These beasts were 
oftentimes of great service in battle, spreading terror 
through the ranks of the enemy wherever they went. 
But their assistance could not be relied upon with cer- 
tainty ; for they were exceedingly unmanageable, and 
sometimes, in their fury, would turn upon their own party. 


CHAPTER III. . 
ARMOUR AND ARMS. 


Tre Armoor, or defensive weapons, of the Greeks Defensive 
was generally made of brass, and frequently adorned “°*?°"* 
with representations of the noble exploits of the wearer, 
or covered with terrible images, to strike terror into the 
enemy. ‘The head was guarded by a helmet, called Helmet, 
MEQLKEP MAMMA, XQCLVOS, zoguc. This was frequently made of made of 
the skins of beasts, and received different appellations “"* 
according to the different names of the animals, such 
as Aeovtén, ‘of lion’s skin’; tevgeta, ‘of bull’s hide’ 
aiyein, ‘of goat's skin’; adomexén, ‘of fox’s skin’; 
and xuvéy, ‘of dog’s skin,’ of which the helmet was 

generally composed. ‘These skins were always worn 
with the hair, and sometimes the teeth of the animal 
were exposed in order to infuse the greater terror. The 
fore part of the helmet ‘was open, and to the side was 
attached a thong (ozevc), by which it was fastened to 
the neck. ‘The most remarkable part of it was the 
‘crest’ (Aopos), which was fixed into the ‘cone’ (qoAoc). The crest 
These crests were generally of horse-hair, whence the 
helmet is frequently distinguished by the epithets txzs- 
plc, inmmoyaitngs, oe éic. Sometimes three or 
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more of these plumes were united, and the helmet was 
accordingly called rgddogos, tetgaqahocs, &c. The nod- 
ding of the crest was supposed to render its appear- 
ance more terrible. 

The Sugas, ‘ cuirass’ or ‘breastplate,’ consisted of 
two parts, one of which was a defence to the back, the 
other to the breast, the extremes of which were termed 
atéguyec. It was generally made of brass or other 
metal, though sometimes of leather, and of small twisted 
cords. The brazen cuirass, being made of one straight 
plate of metal, was called Gweak sadvoc, or sétoc. That 
made of hide, cvoidwrdg (from éAvoig, a chain’), be- 
‘cause the leather was fastened to hooks or rings of 
metal resembling a chain. Sometimes the rings over- 
laid each other, and then the helmet was termed Aexi— 
dwtoc, from its resemblance to the scales of fishes. 
The ‘ girdle’ or ‘belt’ (fav, Sworyje, or Cauee) met the 
breastplate, and was a considerable defence to the lower 
part of the body, there being generally attached to it a 
skirt to protect the thighs. It was esteemed so essen- 
tial to a warrior, that Cw»yvodou Was a general word for 
putting on armour. The ‘greaves’ (xynuidec) were of 
brass, copper, or other metal, to. defend the legs, the 
sides being closed with clasps. Thus by the hel- 
met, breastplate, girdle, and greaves the fore part of 
the soldier was entirely covered from the throat to the 
ankle, exclusive of the additional protection of the 
shield. 

The ‘ shield’ or ‘ buckler’ (aomtce) was made of wood, 
or of osiers woven together, but most commonly of hides, 
which were doubled into several folds, and fortified with 
plates of metal. The principal parts of it were, 1. the 
Gyrus, iruc, mequpegero, OF xvxdos, ‘the circumference,’ 
or ‘utmost round’: 2. the ougados, ‘ boss,’ which was 
the prominent part in the middle: 3. tedouoy, ‘a thong’ 
of leather, and sometimes a’rod of metal, by which it 
was hung upon the soldiers. Sometimes the bucklers 
were held by little rings (aég7uxec) 3 but in Jater times 
a ‘ handle’ (dyavor) was substituted for the ring. Many 
of the shields were curiously adorned with various 
figures of birds and beasts, and even of the gods. 
The Spartan soldiers had bucklers of brass, inscribed 
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with the initial letters of the word Lacedemon.' Asto | 
size, the Grecian bucklers were generally large enough 

to cover the whole body: hence come the epithets 
avdooununc, ‘of the size of a man’; modyvyxrc, ‘ ex 
tending to the feet.” Their shape was oy round: 
Renee “they were called sisxuxdov, ‘circular’; auvtote 
Your, ‘every way equal.’ There were also shields of 
less size and of different forms. ‘The Aovojia were a 
small sort of shield, exceedingly light, and were there- 7, 
fore called aregosyta. The wiry was a small and light stacy, 
buckler inthe form of a half moon. 

Tue Arms, or offensive weapons, of the Greeks may Offensive 
be divided into two kinds ;-those which were used in WPS 
common battles, and those used in sieges. ‘The latter 
will be enumerated and described in the chapter upon 
sieges. 

The common offensive weapons of war were these. 

1. “Eyyo¢ and doov, ‘the spear,’ or ‘pike.’ This was Spear. 
generally composed of wood, and, in the heroic times, 

of ash, whence wedcy is so frequently mentioned: the 
‘head’ or ‘point’ (aizu7j) was made of metal, and also 

the other end, which they used to stick into the ground. 

In times of peace they deposited their spears by the 
sides of pillars, in a long wooden case, called dovgoddxn. 
There were two sorts of spears, one of which was called Twe 
doov ogextoy,* used in close fight; the other, which was *"'* 
employed in contending at a distance, was called mwAroy, 
Béhoc, which were the general names given to all missive 
weapons, ‘The usual method of fighting with these 
was, to throw the javelin, and then retreat immediately 

into the ranks. The great force with which the Greeks 

are said to have hurled these weapons, which were 
exceedingly weighty, seems almostincredible. 2. Zigos, 

‘the sword,’ was hung in a belt, which went around the sword. 
shoulders, and reached down to the thighs. The scab- 
bard was termed zokeoe, and close to it was hung a 
dagger or poniard, pty TEMQULNQLOY, eyzerotOuoy, and Poniara: 
yeetzounoo, Which was used asa knife. In later ages they 

used a ‘scimitar’ (aivexyg), which was borrowed from Scimitar. 
the Persians. 3. “4&ivn, wéhexve, ‘the battle-axe,’ or Battle- 
‘pole-axe,’ was sometimes used in battle. 4. Tofor, *** 


* That is, * stretched out in the hand,’ 
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‘the bow,’ is said to have been invented by Apollo, who 
managed it with such dexterity that he was called éxyj- 
Gohoc, yovoorosoc, &c., and who is fabled to have com- 
municated the use of it to the Cretans, who were the 
first that understood its management. It was generally 
made of wood: the ‘ strings’ (vetg~) were composed of 
horse-hair, though in the days of Homer they were 
made of leather, cut into slips; hence r0fu oeve. 
The ends of the bow, to which the strings were tied, 
were called xogavar, and were usually made of gold. 
The ‘ arrows’ (fciy, diotoé, iof,) were usually made of 
light wood, pointed with iron, and winged with feathers 
to increase their speed and force: hence the phrases 
MtEQOELG LOS’ TMTEQOELG VioTds. Sometimes their heads 
were dipped in poison, but this practice was generally 
reprobated. The yjvgig was a notch cut in the ex- 
tremity of the arrow, for the purpose of fixing it steadi- 
ly on the string. 5. Azovtie, ‘ darts’ or ‘ javelins.’ Of 
these there were several kinds. Some of them were 
thrown by means of a strap (ayxvdqy) girt around the 
middle. The javelin thus thrown was called ueovyav- 
dove. The Greeks also annoyed their enemies with 
stones of so enormous a weight as toseem almost in- 
credible. The amazing strength, however, which the 
ancient heroes are said to have possessed may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that, from their very youth, they 
were trained to the most severe exercises. 6. Spevddvn, 
‘the sling,’ was a weapon chiefly used by the common 
and light-armed soldiers, and never by the officers. It 
was of an oval shape, broad in the middle, and termi- 
nating at the ends in narrow slips. It was gene- 
rally made of woollen cloth or leather, and was an 
instrument of great power. From it were cast arrows, 
stones, and plummets of lead to a great distance, and 
with such force that neither helmet, buckler, nor any 
other armour was a sufficient defence against them. 
7. Lastly the Greeks used ‘ fire-balls,’ augo6cdou 2é9-00, 
as missive weapons, one kind of which were made of 
wood, about a foot long, with their heads armed with 
spikes of iron, beneath which were placed torches, hemp, 
pitch, and other combustible matter. These were set 
on fire, and thrown with great force into the enemy’s 
ranks. 
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In the primitive ages, when most states were goV- Kings first 
erned by kings, it was customary for them to lead their led the 


subjects against the enemies of their country. On 
some occasions, however, the king might nominate 
a person of eminent worth and valor to be his zoAguag- 
yos, ‘ general,’ who either commanded under the king, 
or supplied his place when his presence was needed 
elsewhere. 

At Athens, when the supreme power was vested in 
the people, each tribe nominated a commander (orgaty- 
yos) from their own body, in an assembly of the - 


armiés. 


people convened for that purpose in the Pnyx. These Gravee! 


generals were ten in number, according to the number 
of the tribes. They were invested with equal power, 
and when they were sent out together upon an expedi- 
tion of importance, they commanded alternately, each 
of them for a day, a practice arising from the desire of 
guarding against the possibility of their forming any 
design against the liberty of the state. But lest, in 
councils of war, an equality of votes should retard their 
proceedings, there was joined in commission with them 


ten in 
number. 


an eleventh person, called the Polemarch (s02¢uagzos), Pole- 


whose vote, added to either of the opposing parties, de- 
cided the question. ‘This practice was afterwards dis- 
continued ; for the zoiéueezoc, being chosen by lot, was 
often totally unqualified for so important a station ; and, 
if obstinate, might endanger the state. The practice 
of sending so many g generals of equal power to manage 
the affairs of the army, was also discontinued after the 
time of Pericles. 'The Athenians appointed but one or 
two of the ten generals to manage the affairs of the 
war, while the rest stayed at home, and superintended 
some religious solemnities. The Polemarch was em- 
ployed in business of a civil nature, being appointed 
judge'in a court which took cognizance ‘of law-suits 
between native citizens and foreigners. 


march; 
his power. 


There were also other officers in the Athenian army. Takize- 
The reSiegyor were ten in number, each tribe electing xe. 
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one. In rank they were next to the oreatnyot. They 
His duty. had the care of marshaling the army before the battle, 
of fixing the place of its encampment, and of deciding 
upon the route of its march. They could also cashiera 
“Ieseeg- soldier for any great misdemeanor. ‘The immagzor were 
ral two in number, generals of the horse, and had under 
them ten gvdmoxor, who*were nominated by the ten 
tribes. They had.power to discharge horsemen, and 
fill up vacancies as occasion might require. There 
were other inferior officers, who took their names from 
the squadron or number of men under their command ; 
as the doywyol, yiagyor, Exardytagzor, ovgayot, Sc. 
TheSpar At Sparta the supreme command of the army was 
tans had . F 
but one Vested in one person; for though the Lacedemonians 
general, were fond of aristocracy in civil affairs, they found by 
experience, that in war the government of one was 
preferable to that of many. ‘The general was usually 
one of the kings, and was attended by some of the 
Ephori, who assisted him with their advice. In cases 
of necessity a protector or viceroy, called mgddixo0s, was 
substituted for the management of military, as well as 
The gen- civil affairs. ‘The general was guarded by three hun- 
aa dred valiant Spartans, who were called inmjec, ‘ horse- 
men,’ and who fought about his person. 


CHAPTER V. 


DIVISIONS AND FORMS OF THE ARMY. 


Divisions ‘THe whole army, consisting of both horse and foot, 

oar was called oreuria* the front: or van, wérwmor, or med- 
tog Suydg* the flanks or wings, xégurw* and the rear, 
Foyutos uyoe, or ved. The WEUTES, Or msrtoc, Was a 
band of five soldiers, and its leader was called aeumd- 
dagyos’ dexeg, of ten; and its leader dexadaozos. ‘The 
héyos, Whose leader was denominated Avzwydc, consisted - 
of sixteen, or twenty-five, or sometimes of fifty soldiers ; 
but generally a complete doyocg contained but sixteen 
men. The ovidoyioueg was a conjunction of several 
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doyor. The Exoctovtagylor, sometimes called rééic, con- 
sisted of eight Acyor of sixteen each, or oue hundred 
and twenty-eight. men: though its ‘number was not 
always the same. Its commander was anciently de- 
nominated taSagzoc, but afterwards éxatdrtaezos. 

To every Execrovragy ioe was assigned five necessary 
attendants, called %xtuxrov, from their not serving in the 
ranks. They were, 1. ‘the crier ’ (seuroxigvs), who Some Crier, 
veyed by voice the word of command: 2. ‘the ensign’ Ensign, 
(onuevogogos), who gave by signs the officer’s commands 
to the soldiers, when the noise of war drowned the 
voice of the crier: 3. ‘the trumpeter’ (coAmyxtjc), Trumpet- 
who signified to the soldiers the will of their com-* °* 
manders, when the din of battle rendered the two 
former useless: 4. ‘ the servant’ (umygetyc), Who waited Servant, 
upon the soldiers to supply them with necessaries : 

5. ‘the lieutenant’ (ovgayo¢), who brought up the rear, Lieuten- 
and took care that none of the soldiers deserted, or were “"* 
left behind. 

The term gaédays was sometimes applied to a definite ppalaex. 
body of men, but generally to the whole army drawn 
up in order of battle. aijxog pohayyos was the whole 
length of the army from wing to wing: Audoco ga- 
loyyos was its depth, or extension from van to rear: 
fuyot puiayyoc were the ranks taken according to the 
length of the phalanx: ot/zor, or doyo., were the files 
measured according to its depth: miuyia guhauys was 
when it was broad in front and narrow in flank: gu- 
glotouocs puduys was when the soldiers were placed back 
to back, that they might face the enemy on every side ; 
this form was used when they were in danger of being 
surrounded. 

“Euboloy, ‘ the wedge,’ was the army drawn up in the Wedge. 
form of the letter A, in "order the more easily to pierce 
the ranks of the enemy. The xo:dsu6oior, ‘shears,’ Shears. 
was the wedge reversed and wanting the base, in the 
form of the letter V, designed to receive the attack of the 
wedge. The term zAodcvoy was used when the army was TIaa/er 
drawn up in arectangular figure, generally in the form of «. 
asquare. That it varied, however, in its shape, may be 
inferred from Xenophon, who uses a qualifying adjective 
in connexion with it ; mhuiovoy icomAevgor, ‘an equilateral 
rectangle,’ or ‘square.’ The alwdiov (from miivdog, Maubior. 
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‘a brick’) was the army drawn up in the shape of a 
brick with the longest side facing the enemy. II'gyo¢ 
was the brick inverted, with the end or the shortest 
side towards the enemy. The i27 represented the fig- 
ure of an egg, in which form the Thessalians usually 
arranged their cavalry. It is -generally used for a 
troop of horse of what number soever, but sometimes 
in a more limited sense for a troop of sixty-four. 

The Lacedemonian army was divided into. wogutn, : 
‘regiments,’ which consisted of about four hundred 
men. Over every ucga was a commander, ealled zodé- 
pogzos. The Aoyog was the fourth part of the pdga. 
The sevtyjzxoottg was one half of the ozoc, and con- 
tained fifty men. 

The wheelings of the Grecian soldiers were termed 
xhiosic* xAtog ént Jogu, ‘ wheeling tothe right’: xAlow #0 
aontda, ‘wheeling to the left’: for their ‘spears’ were 
held in their right, as their ‘ bucklers’ were in their left 
hands. J7gdtwsi¢ was the placing of any company of 
soldiers before the front of the army; as zedrakic wider, 
when the light-armed men were drawn up before the 
rest, to begin the fight at a distance with missive weap- 
ons. ‘ ‘Exirasig was contrary: to the last, and signified 
the ranging of soldiers in the rear. MeteGod] was an 
evolution by which the rear moved to the place of the 
van, and the van to that of the rear. It consisted of 
two sorts; 1. werabody ex oveay, ‘the wheeling to the 
rear’ (ove), which was done by turning to the right ; 
2. uetabody ax ovgac, ‘wheeling from the rear,’ which 
was done by moving to the left. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MANNER OF DECLARING WAR. 


Berore the Greeks engaged in war, they published 
a declaration of their injuries, and demanded repara- 


Ambassa- tion by means of, ambassadors (pgo6eg). These were 


dors. 


generally persons-of great. worth and of elevated stations, 
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who might command attention and respect. If the 
demands were not complied with, heralds (x7puxzsg) were Heralds. 
then sent, who ordered the enemy to prepare for an 
invasion, and who sometimes threw a spear towards 

them in token of defiance. But the Greeks never en- The gods 
gaged in war without the advice and encouragement of S8¢.5°" 
the gods. The soothsayers and diviners were consult- 

ed; the oracles were enriched with presents; and no 

labor or expense was spared to enlist the gods in their 
cause. ‘They offered sacrifices, and made large vows, 
which were to be discharged upon the success of their 
enterprise. But after all their preparations they consider- 

ed it dangerous to march against their enemies until the 
season favored their design. An eclipse of the moon, Efect of 
or any unlucky omen, would deter them from marching, *°¢4Ps- 
Some days, also, were esteemed more favorable than 

' others. The Athenians could not be persuaded to 
march ‘ before the seventh day’ (évto¢ s6douyje). » But of 

all the Greeks the Lacedemonians were most scrupu- 

lous on this point. They never would march until the 

full moon, for that planet was believed to have a par- 
ticular influence on their affairs, and when at the full 

to prosper. their undertakings. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CAMPS, GUARDS, AND MILITARY COURSE OF LIFE, 


Or the form of the Grecian camps nothing certain 
can be advanced. In the disposition of the soldiers, 
the most valiant were placed at the extremities, the rest 
in the middle, in order that the stronger might be a 
guard to the weaker, and sustain the first onset of the 
enemy. When the Greeks continued long in their Altars 
encampments, they set apart a place where altars were ie aispe. 
erected to their gods, and the several parts of worship 
solemnly performed. Here also public assemblies were 
convoked, and cuurts of justice held, in which all the 
disputes among the soldiers were decided, and crimi- 
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nals sentenced to punishment. When they. were in 
danger of having their camp attacked, they usually 
fortified it with a trench and rampart. 

The manner of living in camps depended very | 
much on the dispositions uf the generals, some of whom 
allowed their soldiers every liberty, while others con- 
fined them to the strictest rules. ‘Ihe Lacedemonians 
were very severe in their camp regulations; so that 
when the soldiers were not upon military duty, they 
were engaged in something useful ; the young in manly 
exercises or studies, and the old in giving instruction. 

The guards of the Greeks may be divided into gv- 
Ainat jucouui, and yvuxteguai* the former being upon 


duty by day, and the latter by night. At several hours 


in the night certain officers. called argizodor, walked 
round the camp, and visited the watch. The Lace- 
demonian guards were not allowed to have their buck- 
lers, in order that, being unable to defend themselves, 
they might be cautious of falling asleep. The rest of 
the Spartan soldiers slept in their armour, that they 
might be prepared upon any alarm. Jt is uncertain 
how often the guards were relieved. The word gvia- 
xj, Which denotes a watch, is frequently taken for the 
fourth part of the night, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BATTLES, SIGNALS, STANDARDS, &c. 


Berore the soldiers engaged they always refreshed 
themselves with food. The commanders then marshal- 
ed the army in order of battle, and drawing it up into 
one front, trusted the event toone single onset. When 
the army was thug drawn up, the general harangued 
the soldiers, exhorting them to exert their utmost vigor 
against their enemies. ‘They then sang the hymn to 
Mars (amr), and rushed to the engagement. ‘The 
Greeks, however, would never engage in battle, without 
first having implored the favor of Heaven by prayers 


: 


~ ! 
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and sacrifices. The soothsayers inspected the victims, 
and announced whether thev were favorable or unfavora- 
ble: if the latter, the soldiers would not fight until 
sacrifices had again been performed, and an encourag- 
ing answer given. 

The signals of the Greeks are commonly.divided into 
avuboda and onusiv. SvuGodu were of two kinds, either 
garxa, those pronounced by the mouth; or ogaure, those 
visible to the eye. vv rue was ‘the word’ communi- Watch- 
cated by the general to the subordinate officers, and by “°“* 
them to the whole army, asa mark of distinction by which 
to know friends from foes. [t commonly contained some 
good omen, or the name of some deity worshipped by 
their country. Thus the Greeks in the service of Cy- 
rus at the battle of Cunaxa used ‘the word,’ Zevs owrje 
nat vinn. Ieouovydnue was a visible character of dis- 
tinction, as nodding the head, waving the hand, clash- 
ing the weapons, or the like. 

Snusia were ensigns or flags, the elevation of which Znyusie. 
was a signal to join battle, and the lowering of it, to 
desist. Of these there were different kinds. The 
Athenians had on their ensigns an owl, as being a bird 
sacred to Minerva, the protectress of their city. The 
onusioy was frequently a purple coat on the top of a 
spear. Anciently the Greeks used shells (xéylov), Martial 
sounded in the manner of trumpets (odmiyyeg). Of music. 
these, which were afterwards generally used, there were 
several kinds. Some states of Greece used other in- 
struments. The Arcadians used the ovgiys, ‘pipe’; 
the Sicilians, the mayxric, ‘lute’; the Cretans, avdod, 
‘flutes.’ The Lacedemonians were remarkable for 
beginning their engagements with a concert of flutes. 

The Greeks always advanced to battle with great 
eagerness and fury, and in the beginning of the en- 
gagement gave a general shout to encourage and ani- shouts 
mate themselves, and, strike the enemy with terror. ofthe 
This shout was termed oAcdayuos, from the soldiers re- 
peating aluid, and wluAntoc. Indeed so general was the 
custom of shouting in battle that the words (07, airy, 
and the like, came by degrees to be used to denote the 
battle itself. Inthe heroic ages the generals usually fought 
at the head of their soldiers, but afterwards, considering 
how much the event of the battle depended on their 
preservation, they usually chose a place of safety. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SIEGES, AND THE ENGINES EMPLOYED IN THEM. 


Tue art of besieging cities was unknown to the early 
Greeks. Their cities were not fortified with walls, and 
therefore the inhabitants were easily driven from their 
abode by an invading army, when they had been once 
vanquished in battle. In later times, however, they 
enclosed their cities within walls. Still they were not 
very expert in managing sieges, and chose to trust 
their fortune to one decisive action in the open field, 
rather than undergo the fatigues and dangers and un- 
certainties of such a method of subduing their ene- 
mies. 

When the Greeks endeavoured to possess themselves 
of a town, they usually attempted it first by storm, sur- 
rounding it with their army, and attacking it on all 
sides at once; which they called ovyyyevear. When 
they intended to lay close siege to a place, they com- 
menced the work of circumvallation (aoreiziopcc, OF me- 
giteyytouog), Which generally consisted of two walls, the | 
interior to guard the town, and the exterior to prevent 
supplies being brought to the besieged. The engines 
used in sieges were called by the general name of 
joyyare or unyovat. The oldest machines were xjcuo- 
xec, ‘scaling-ladders.’ The battering-ram (zgid¢) was 
an engine with an iron .head (xepady, or éuSod7), re- 
sembling a ram’s head, with which they battered down 
the walls of the enemy. Of this there were three kinds. 
The first was simply a long beam with an iron head, 
which the soldiers drove against the wall with their main 
strength. ‘The second kind was hung by the centre 
with ropes attached to a strong frame, by the help of 
which the force was much increased. The third 
differed from the last merely in its being under the 
cover of the yedwyn, ‘ covered gallery.’ Some of these 
battering-rams were of immense size and weight. The 
common length was about an hundred feet. 

The tevxove, * borers,’ were long irons with sharp 
ends, used also for demolishing walls. The éézod:c, - 
(literally, ‘city-taker’) was a machine somewhat re- 
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sembling the ram, but much larger. It was covered 
with a gallery, and was driven with ropes and wheels. 
The testudo or ‘tortoise’ (zedeivn) was so called from Testudo. 
its covering the soldiers as a tortoise is covered by its 
shell. Of this there were several kinds. The yesavy 
otoatimtay, ‘ military testudo,’ was formed by the sol- 
diers placing their shields, one over the other, in such 
a manner as to protect them completely from the mis- 
siles of the enemy, when they approached the walls. 
The zehovn yoorgig was square, and was designed to 
guard the soldiers in filling ditches and casting up 
mounds. The yelwrn oov§ was triangular, having its 
front shelving downwards, for the protection of pioneers 
who undermined the walls. I¥¢ga were ‘ osier-hur- Hurdles. 
dies,’ which the soldiers held over their heads. Xayo 
was a mount, raised higher than the walls of the be- 
sieged, and from which the enemy were annoyed. 
pars were moveable towers of wood, usually placed 
upon the mount. ‘They were drawn upon wheels, and 
their tops were covered with hides. Katamédtou denote 
sometimes arrows, and sometimes engines from which 
they were cast.. There were several engines for cast- 
ing stones, called judo Bohoi, TLETQOIOAOLs cc. 

The besieged had various ways to counteract the Dofences 
movements of the besiegers. ‘The walls were guarded ee be 
with soldiers, who were armed with stones and other 
missile weapons. ‘They broke off the heads of battering 
rams with large stones or beams, or else, with long 
scythes, cut the strings with which they were worked. 

The Greeks did not conduct with humanity towards Treat- 
any people whom they might conquer. If a city had capaiied 
been defended by an enemy with uncommon valor, the cities. 
men capable of bearing arms were frequently put im © 
death, while the women and children became the prop- 
erty of the conquerers. This svstem of warfare in- 
troduced into battles a ferocity to which in modern 
times men are generally strangers: for each party chose 
rather to die with honor in the field than expose them- 
selves to the more dreadful fate, which, if vanquished, 
they knew awaited them. 

15 
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CHAPTER X. 


TREATMENT OF TIE SLAIN, FUNERALS, MILITARY BOOTY, 
TROPHIES, &c. 


Burialo ‘I'm ancient Greeks did not treat the dead bodies of 
a their enemies with the least respect. Considering the 
rites of burial as indispensable to the repose of departed 
spirits, they permitted those they had killed to remain 
on the field without interment; nor would they per- 
mit the conquered to inter their own dead without 
having paid large sums for their ransom. But they 
were scrupulously careful to pay every honor to the 
bodies of their own soldiers who had lost their lives in 
fighting for their country ; and to neglect any funeral 
rites in such cases was deemed highly criminal. The 

Tombs. tombs were adorned with inscriptions of their names, 
and sometimes of their parentage and exploits. When 
the Greeks carried their arms into distant countries, 

- they reduced the bodies of their dead to ashes, that they 
might be conveyed to their relations and deposited in 
the tombs of their ancestors. 

Booty. Military booty consisted of prisoners and _ spoils. 
Those prisoners who could not ransom themselves were 
made slaves, and were called aizyuccdwror, and Sogvahwrtot. 
The spoils were garments, arms, &c.; which, when 
taken from the dead, were termed oxvde, when from the 
living, Aepuga’ but sometimes they were called ivage, 

Passion Which included both. The generals, as soon as they 

for spoil. had vanquished their rivals, seized their armour. This 
passion which was exhibited by the conquerors for pos- 

* sessing the spoils of the slain, caused great confusion 
and carnage ; and frequently the most important duties 
were neglected, and the greatest dangers incurred, to 
gratify it. Common soldiers were not allowed to gather 

The gen- the spoils before the battle was ended, and then they 

tals had were obliged to carry them to the general, who selected 

the spoil. what he preferred, and gave out the rest to others who 
had signalized themselves. The Lacedzmonians, how- 
ever, were forbidden to take the spoils of those whom 
they had conquered, on the ground that it was unwor- 
thy to be enriched by them. 
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But before the spoils were distributed, the Greeks offerings 
considered themselves obliged to make an offering of ‘° ‘he 
the best of them to the gods, to whose assistance they 
were indebted for them all. Those selected for this 
purpose were called axgodine. ‘There were several 
methods of consecrating spoils: sometimes they col- 
lected them in a heap and consumed them with fire, and 
sometimes they made presents which were hung up in 
the temples. It was also customary to dedicate their 
own weapons to the gods, when they retired from mili- 
tary life. 

Trophies (rgoxuwinw) were dedicated also to the gods. Trophies. 
They consisted of all sorts of arms taken from the 
enemy ; which were decorated and hung up in some 
temple, with the name of the god to whom they were 
dedicated attatched to them, together with that of the 
conqueror and the conquered, and an account of all the 
remarkable occurrences of the war. This inscription 
was called éaiyeapy, or éxiyoanuue. Sometimes spoils 
were hung upon the trunks of trees, particularly upon 
the olive, as this tree was an emblem of peace. It was 
also customary to erect altars to the gods after the suc- . 
cessful termination of an expedition. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MILITARY PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS, AND THE 
MANNER OF CONVEYING INTELLIGENCE. 


Te correction of the Grecian soldiers, for delin- Corree- 
quencies, was generally left to the discretion of their cst a 
commanders. In some cases, however, the laws made pro- 
vision for it. Deserters (airoudiot) always suffered death. Doserters. 
They who refused to serve in the war (aorgurevtor), 
they who quitted their ranks (Aevoraéxtew), and cowards Other de- 
(deth0é), were obliged to sit three days in the forum in!" 
women’s apparel, ‘and were not permitted to wear gar- 
lands, or to enter the public temples. They were also 
obliged to appear in the court Heliza, where a fine was 
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imposed on them. They who lost their bucklers (é.pe- 
omidec), were also fined, for it was deemed a mark of ex- 
treme cowardice. The Lacedemonians inflicted the 
same punishments on those who lost their bucklers, 
as on those who deserted their ranks. 

As rewards of valor private soldiers were invested 
with office, and the subordinate officers honored with 
higher commands. To some, crowns were presented, 
while others had the liberty of erecting statues and pil- 
lars to the gods, with inscriptions, indicative of their 
victory. Those who became disabled in the service of 
their country, called adv»aro., were maintained at the 
public charge, if poor; and the children of those who 
had fallen in battle were educated also at the expense 
of the state; and when grown up they were honored 
with the front seats (sgosdgéou) at the public games. 

The Greeks conveyed intelligence by different means, 
but the safest and most celebrated way was by means of 
the Lacedemonian oxvtedy,* which was a roll of white 
parchment wrapped round a black stick. Every gene- 
ral had a stick of this kind, equal in size to one which 
the magistrates kept at home ; and when it was neces- 
sary to communicate any important information, the 
magistrate cut a long and narrow strip of parchment, 
and, having wrapped it around his own stick, one fold 
close to another, wrote what he wished upon it, and 
then took it off and sent it to the general ; who, apply- 
ing it to his own staff, as the folds exactly corresponded 
with each other, was enabled to read with ease what, 
without the staff, was unintelligible. 


* From exdres, 6a skin.’ 


PART IX. , 


NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF SHIPS. 


Tue Athenians, it is supposed, were the first people 
of Greece that made use of ships, and for along time 
they maintained their superiority onthe sea. The first p;,.¢ 
ships were built without art, and possessed neither ships. 
strength nor ornament. In some places they were 
nothing more than the trunks of trees hollowed, which 
were called aioe wovosvia, from their consisting of only 
one piece of timber; or oxapy, from the verb oxeante- 
odo, because they were made by ‘hollowing’ a tree. 

But in later times the art of ship-building was brought 
to a mach greater degree of perfection. 

Ships of war were of a. different shape from those 
intended for commerce. Merchant-men (oixddec, pog- Mer- 
tnyol, mhove.) were of an oval form, and, in order to con- chants 
tain a greater quantity of commodities, were very wide 
in the middle, and had very broad bottoms. Ships of snips of 
war (7c), on the contrary, were long and narrow (hence ¥* 
called woxeat), and much better adapted for moving with 
celerity. Though furnished with sails they were gen- 
erally rowed, whereas the merchant-men were more 
generally propelled with sails. Originally ships of war Vessels of 
had but one bank or tier of oars, and hence they were °"¢j"° 
termed worygec, and xéinrec.* Sometimes these were banks. 


* So called from the name of a single horse. 


15* 
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so long as to have fifty oars on a side. But afterwards 
vessels were invented with two, three, four or more 
banks of oars, called yje¢ toujges ‘ trireme,’ tetg7gerg 
‘quadrireme,’ seyrijge¢ ‘ quinquireme’ galleys. Al- 
though these banks were placed one above ‘another, 
yet the rowers in each tier were so arranged as not to 
obstruct the operations of those in either of the others: 
for no one oar was placed immediately above or below 
another, but all of them were arranged in the quincunx 
or chequer order, and had full room to play without any 
danger of obstruction. The oars in the upper tier, 
however, must have been almost too long for easy man- 
agement, unless we suppose, as some have done, that 
the sides of the vessels did not rise perpendicularly out 
of the water, but were inclined at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. The Athenians generally employed only 
triremes; and so uniform were they in this practice, that 
at Athens the word rgujo7¢ denoted a ship of war. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PARTS, ORNAMENTS, &C., OF SHIPS. 


Tne three principal parts of a ship were, the ‘ body,’ 
or ‘midships’ (wsodxorkog); the ‘prow,’ or ‘bow’ 
(mecign, uétomor, tu6okog); and the ‘stern’ (metwe, 
sometimes called ovge, ‘the tail’). The merchant- 
men were generally flat-bottomed, and it was chiefly 
the waxoad, the ships of war, that had keels, called TQO- 
mig and otetgy. Next to the keel (goa) was the 
godxc, ‘the limbers,’ which contained the bilge-water 
(éythov), to be conveyed out of the ship by means of 
the pump (artifov). Above the pump was a hollow 
place called xotiy tijg »qdc, ‘the hold of the ship,’ where 
were contained the freight, provisions, &c. -This was 
surrounded with ‘ribs’ (rowsic), which were planks 
rising upwards from the keel; they were also called 
éynxothua. ‘The évtegdvsve were boards nailed upon these 
ribs. ‘The wisvgai, were the ‘ sides’ of the ship, or the 
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‘top-timbers,’ which were composed of large ‘rafters’ 
extending from prow to stern, called imofojuate, be- 
cause by them the whole ship was girded or surrounded. 
These rafters are now called ‘wales.’ On both these 

sides the rowers had their places or seats, which were Rowers’ 
called roiyou and idwdue, and were situated one above ?"°* 
another. The lowest was called Makawoc, and those @dru- 
who labored in it were denominated Suleuror and So- vos 
dawirers the middle, Cvyey, and the men, Cvyior and Zoyé», 
uyirar* the upper, Foavoc, and the men Soemiror. In Ogdéros. 
these were spaces through which the rowers put their 

oars, called rexjuara and op 9uluoi, ¢ holes,’ and ‘ eyelets.’ 
“Aoxwuce Was *a skin’ which lined the ‘ eyelets.’ 

Tlecga, the ‘ prow,’ ‘ fore-deck,’ or ‘ forecastle,’ was The prow. 
sometimes called wétwzoy, ‘the forehead,’ and %u6odor, 
the ‘beak.’ It was customary to beautify the prow 
with gold, and with various sorts of colors. The stern Stern. 
(xgvurn) was sometimes denominated ove ‘the tail,’ 
from its being the hindermost part of the ship. It was 
higher and of a more circular form than the prow. 

The ornaments with which the extremities of the ship Orna- 
were decorated were called by the general name of ™"* 
axgoveo.* those on the prow were denominated zmgarides 

and ezgootod.«* those on the stern égiuota. Xyvioxog 

(so called from yjjv, ‘a goose’) was the figure of a goose ‘ Figure 
placed upon the prow near the water. This bird was ***” 
selected in consequence of its being considered a fortu- 

nate omen to mariners. 

Tagéonuoy was ‘the flag’ by which ships were dis- Fig. 
tinguished from one another. It was placed upon the 
prow, and had various figures painted on it. “Larideg 
were pieces of wood jutting out from each side of the 
ship’s head, to guard it from the beaks of the enemy. 

The ‘deck’ was called zaréotemua: the lower parts of Deck. 
the vessel which were under water received the general 
name of ugeia: the upper parts, or those above the 
water, eu. 

The ships of the ancients were generally covered Coating of 
with pitch to secure the wood from the water, and hence te ship- 
they were frequently denominated pédouvon, ‘ black.’ 
Sometimes wax was employed for this purpose. It was 
not unusual for them. to erect towers in the centre of Towers. 
their vessels, by means of which the combatants were 
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under cover from the attack of the enemy, while the 
fire and weapons thrown out of them did greater exe- 
cution than if discharged from the deck. ‘These tow- 
ers were not erected however until just before the en- 
gagements (the materials being kept on board), as they 
would have retarded the motion of the ship in sailing. 


CHAPTER III. 
NAVAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Tue ancient Greeks used only one ‘rudder ’ (27da- 
jcov), and this was fixed, not as it is in modern times, 
directly in the stern, but on the side of the hindermost 
deck, very near the stern. The shape of it resembled 
our oar, but was much broader at the extremity. It had 


its several several parts, distinguished by different names, such as 


parts. 


Anchor. 


ota ‘the handle’; geo, the middle, or the place 
where it began to widen; zegvyror, the flat part, techni- 
cally called ‘ the belly’; avyjr, the part on which the 
pilot sat. In later times two rudders were used in the 
larger vessels, one of which was placed near the prow. 

The ‘anchor’ was called éyxvea, and svyy* to raise 
it up, or ‘to weigh anchor,’ aigew v&yxvear* ‘to cast 
anchor,’ Badiew ééyxveay. The most ancient anchors 
were simply large stones bored through the middle ;_ but 
afterwards those of iron were used, furnished with 
‘teeth’ or ‘flukes’ (odSovzec), and constructed somewhat 


The sheet like those of modern times. Every ship had seve- 
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ral anchors, the largest of which was termed isgd, 
and was never used except in the greatest danger. 
Hence the phrase Budiey e&yzvour tsody, ‘to cast the 
sacred anchor,’ was proverbially applied to those who 
were forced to their last refuge. 

“Howe, Feuehvog, Zovoue, was the ‘ ballast,’ which was 
usually of sand. Bodie was ‘ the lead,’ with which they 
sounded the depth of the sea, when in rather deep wa- 
ter. It was commonly of lead or some other metal. 
Kortoi, were long ‘ poles,’ used for sounding the depth 
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of shallow places, for propelling the vessels forward, or 
pushing them from the rocks. ‘470809gou were ‘ pas- 
sage-planks,’ which connected the ship with the shore, Planks. 
or by means of which they might pass from one vessel 

to another. “4ytiéoy was a machine for conveying away 

from the ship the water which might leak in. 

Iisiouata were ‘cables’ attached to the anchors, Cables. 
sometimes called xauyhow. “Piworo, odxol, omsigai, were Small 
ropes by which ships are towed: now called ‘ halsers, 7?” 
or ‘hawsers.’ I1eiouata, agviojove were cords, with 
which ships were tied to the shore. 

The instruments used in rowing were the following. Oars. 
Koza, ‘ oars,’ called also égetuot. (Zic1y was the ‘ blade’ 
or broad part of the oar, which was usually covered 
with brass.  xeduoi, were pieces of wood on which ‘Oar 
the rowers hung their oars when they rested. Teéda0.?” 
and reomwr7jgec, were leathern thongs by which the oars Thongs. 
were hung on the ‘scalmi.” “Edwdua, céhuara, Cuyo, 
were the seats of the rowers. “OpFahmol, Tojuato, were Seats. 
the ‘holes’ or ‘eyelets,’ through which the oars were Eyelet 
put, which were generally covered with ‘skin’ (#oxa—""* 
joa). The following terms were applied to oars and 
rowers. Tyo xwzn¢ émidaBeoFo, ‘to handle the oar’ ; 
éocuoew, éoetdeuy, éhavyew, ‘to ply the oars’; oxcfew, 

‘to back the oar’; dizwaiay exe, ‘to work a pair of 
oars’; oucgdodev, ‘to assist a rower’ 3. wetemgoxomeiy, 
‘to pull in vain’; txeuoc, ‘ the broad part of the oar.’ 

The following were the chief instruments used in Mast. 
sailing. ‘foros, ‘the mast of the ship.’ Every ship had 
several masts, though at first there was only one, which 
was inserted in a hole in the middle of the ship, called 
uscodun, ‘ the shoe.” When they landed, the mast was eee of 
taken down, and put into a case called totodoxy. ‘To P 
set the mast,’ the verb ogdovcdou was used. The parts 
of the mast were arégva, ‘the heel,’ or ‘ foot’; recynios, 

‘the middle,’ to which the sail was affixed; xeoyyjovor, 

‘the top’ or ‘ truck,” by which the ropes were turned. The 
—‘Iotia, 690vc1, hain, doueva, were ‘the sails’; which gui 
were generally made of linen, and of which there 

were different kinds. Addwy, ‘ the fore-sail,’ or ‘ sprit- 

sail’; é7idgouos, ‘ the mizen-sail,’ larger than the fore- 

sail; axatwyv, ‘the main-sail,’ which was the largest ; Main-ail. 
aotéuay, ‘the top-sail.’ The following phrases were 
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applied to the management of sails: oréddew ofdyqy OF 
iotia, ‘to lower sail’; ovoréddey iotéu, ‘to furb sail’; 
anhovy and seri iotta, ‘to spread sail.” — Kegoiou, xé- 
ura, were ‘the yards,’ or cross pieces fixed to the 
mast, to which the sails were fastened. 

The ropes of the ship were called by the general 
name of dxia* though this word often included all the 
rigging. The words oyovta and xcior, also mean ropes. 
°Exitovo. were the ropes which bound the main-sail to 
the the mast: addse, were the braces, or as we should 
say ‘the main-sheets,’ which served to hawl and veer 
the sails as occasion required: mgdao0dec were small 
cords or ‘ clew-lines,’ which seem to have been used 
more particularly to furl the sails : wecovedar were ‘stays,’ 
by which the mast was erected or let down: zgorovot 
were ‘ back-stays,’ which, passing through a pully at 
the top of the mast, were tied on one side to the head, 
and on the other to the stern, to keep the mast steady. 
The materials of which these ropes were made were at 
first leathern thongs; but afterwards flax, hemp, and 
other substances were used. 

There were other naval instruments peculiar to ves- 
sels of war. “Eu6ohoy was a ‘beak’ of wood, fortified 
with brass, very strong, and affixed to the prow in order 
to injure the ships of the enemy. ‘There were also 
coverings (xutepodyueta) erected for the purpose of 
protecting the soldiers from the missiles of the enemy. 
Sometimes they mounted upon these and fought. In 
early times the only parts of the ship which were cov- 
ered were the head and stern: they were called ize, 
‘decks.’ Inthe middle, which was left open, were the 
tuya, or ‘ benches’ of the rowers. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NAVAL OFFICERS, 


Tue naval officers were divided into two classes ; those 
who had the direction of the mariners and who gov- 
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erned the vessel, and those who had command over the 
soldiers. Those who governed the sailors and had the 
care of the ship were as follows. “doyixuBeqrajtyg was 
‘the chief-master,’ who was intrusted with the direction Chief 
of all the marine affairs and of the course of the fleet. ™*"" 
Kv6sov7tn¢ was ‘the master’ or ‘ pilot,’ who had the Pilot. 
care of the ship, and the government of the seamen in 
it, and who sat at the stern to steer. It was necessary 
that he should possess an exact knowledge of the art Art of 
of navigation (xv@eovntimy tézvy), as all matters were tion 
conducted according to his direction. The xuSegvyti- 
xn téyyn consisted, according to the notions of then betel 
ancients, chiefly in three things: 1. in the proper” 
management of the rudder, sails, &&c.: 2. in the obser- 
vation of the winds, and of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies: 3. in the knowledge of good harbours, of rocks, 
shoals, &c. It was also customary to observe the vari- 
ous omens offered by sea-fowls, fishes, Sc. owgevc, or 
mowgatyc, Was ‘the boatswain,’ or under-pilot, and, as Boat- 
the appellation imports, had his place next to the prow.” 
To his care were committed the tackle of the ship, and 
the disposition of the rowers. Kedevotyjs was the 
‘purser,’ who gave the word of command to the rowers, Purser. 
and portioned out to the crew their daily allowance of food. 
Tomoaving, ‘the musician,’ to whose notes the rowers Musician. 
kept time. Avomor vavpvdauxes were ‘ quarter-masters,’ Quarter 
who took care that the ship received no damage from ™****"* 
striking against rocks, or otherwise. To/yaozor, ‘ Cat- Carpen- 
penters,’ took care of the sides of the vessel. Teucuc, "* 
‘the steward,’ distributed to the crew their food. “Euyo- steward. 
gevc, was ‘ the fire-man,’ doysotijg, ‘the clerk,’ who kept Clerk. 
the accounts of the ship. 

The officers who had charge of the fighting-men, 
or soldiers, were, 1. Srodagyos, vavagzos, OF orgatnyos, 
‘the admiral,’ whose power was unlimited, and the con- Admiral. 
tinuance of whose office depended on the will of the 
people. 2. “Emvotodev¢, ‘the vice-admiral,’ or comman- Vice-nd- 
der in chief under the admiral: 3. Tevjgaezoc, ‘ cap-™™> 
tain of a trireme galley.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
MARINERS, SEA FORCES, AND NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


In the earliest ages there was no distinction between 
the soldiers and sailors, as there was but one class of 
men who performed all the duties necessary. They 
rowed and managed the ship, until it was necessary to 
fight, and then laid aside the oar for the spear or jave- 
lin. But in later times ships of war were furnished 
with the three following sorts of men. 

‘Eoétau, zommhotar, were ‘the rowers.’ When ships 
had several banks, those in the upper tier were called 
Sourita, and their bank, Seavog* those in the middle, 
tuyitar, and their banks, ¢vya: those in the lower, 
Fohouror, Fohouitar, and their bank Sadouoc. These 
did not receive the same pay. ‘Those in the upper tier, 
from their greater labor in consequence of the greater 
length of their oars, received more than those below 
them. Those rowers who sat on the benches near the 
prow, were called sg0zwzo0.* and they who sat nearest 
the stern, éxixwzov. 

Naira, ‘mariners,’ were exempted from rowing, but 
each had his own peculiar duties, in order to prevent 
confusion. Some had the care of the sails, and were 
called ggueriorai* others managed the ropes, and went 
aloft to ‘look out’; these received the appellation of 
ozowoBara, ‘ rope-climbers.’ ‘There was another inferi- 
or class of the retro, called uscoravta:, who had no 
especial duties assigned them, but who were employed 
in various ways to attend on the seamen as they might 
desire. 

The soldiers who served at sea were denominated 
émiBartou, * from ascending (a6 tov énuGaivery) the ships 
or hatches where they fought.’ They were in general 
armed in the same manner as the land-forces, using the 
weapons of the heavy-armed rather than those of the 
light-armed soldiers. They had, morcover, some in-' 
struments peculiar to themselves, of which the following 
were the principal. ogate vavuaza were ‘spears’ of 
an unusual length, and hence they were often called 
poxoa, ‘the long spears.’ The dgéaavoy was an instru- 
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ment crooked like a sickle, with which they. cut the sickles. 
sails and cords of the enemy’s vessels. Kegoio. were 
engines for casting stones into the ships of the enemy. 
They also used something like the battering-ram, to 

beat down the sides of a vessel. Xelg owned, was a 

* grappling-iron,’ by which the ships ware held fast to 

each other. 

In clearing their ships for action, the Greeks disbur- Prepara- 
dened them of every thing not necessary for the fight. Uor [or 
As soon as the enemy appeared they lowered their sails, 
took down their masts, and made every thing fast, 
preferring to manage the vessel by oars. The form in 
which the ships were drawn up for battle was usually Line of 
that of the half-moon: sometimes in that of a circle, '*- 
(xixhoy torre), or of the letter V. Before the battle 
commenced each party invoked the aid of the gods by 
prayers and sacrifices, and the admiral went from ship 
to ship to encourage the men to fight valiantly. The 
admiral’s galley gave the signal for commencing the Signal for 
engagement, by hanging out a gilded shield, During “S*S'"* 
the elevation of the signal the battle continued; and 
the ships were directed what position to take and what 
to do, by particular movements of the shield. In be- Besieging 
sieging a town by sea, they environed its walls and Maritime 
harbour with ships ranged along in a line, and connect- 
ed by chains, so that the inhabitants might receive no 
succour from abroad. ‘Towers were also frequently Towers. 
erected on the vessels, as high as the walls of the besieg- 
ed; and from them missiles were thrown into the town. 


CHAPTER VI. 


yh 
VOYAGES, HARBOURS, W&C. 


Wuen it was intended that the fleet should put putting to 
to sea, the admiral gave the signal to haul it into se 
the water; for it was customary, when they entered 
a harbour, to draw their ships upon land; for which 
purpose rollers serait called qahuyyec, puhayyia, 
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and joyiol. Before they embarked, it was usual to 
adorn the ships with flowers and garlands, which were 
omens of future prosperity. The ships generally sailed 
in the following order : —in the front went the lighter 
vessels ; next followed the ships of war led on by the 
admiral, whose ship was usually distinguished from the 
rest by the richness of its ornaments; and last of all 
followed the vessels of burden. 

When they arrived at any port where they intended 
to land, they ran their ships backward upon the beach, 
having their prows to the ocean, so that if there should 
be any sudden necessity for putting to sea, they might 


do it the more readily. When they were safely landed 


they discharged the vows they had made to the gods, 
and also usually offered a sacrifice called axoGuryjguor, 
to Jupiter *AnofSarijovos, for enabling them azofaivew 
and tav yjay, ‘to leave their ships.’ 

Harbours were either natural, such as the mouths of 
rivers, or creeks of the sea, under some high promon- 
tory ; or artificial, such as huge piles or mounds of earth 
and other materials, thrown up in the form of a semi- 
circle, with arms of great length extending into the sea. 
These piers were called yyjai (from their resemblance 
to the ‘claws’ of crabs), éxoou tov duusvoc, or axtad. 
On both sides of the mole were strong towers, which 
were defended in times of danger by garrisons of sol- 
diers. A ‘watch-tower,’ or ‘light-house ’ (qégoc), was 
erected not far distant. 

Muyoc, was the innermost part of the harbour, near- 
est the shore, and most secure from the storms of the 
sea. Here were ‘docks’ (dgwov), in which ships were 
built or repaired, arsenals, store-houses, and public 
inns ; and also temples and altars were here erected to 
the tutelary deities of the place. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MANNERS AND CIVIL LIFE OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Tue Athenian character, uniting a high degree of Athenian 
refinement, ardent patriotism, and the most heroic bra- “4"ctr- 
very, to great fickleness, a constant thirst for novelty, 
and jealousy and hatred of the most exalted merit, 
presents a singular compound of excellences and de- 
fects, and affords an ample field for curious speculation. 

But as this would lead us too far from our present de- 
sign, we will endeavour to describe the everday life of 
the Athenians as it really was. 

The Athenians usually rose at day-break, and, after Mode of 
a few short devotional exercises, entered upon the em-!¥ins- 
ployments of the day: the judges took their seats on 
the tribunal, and those employed in agriculture, manu- 
factures, or commerce, went about their respective 
occupations. At this time also the people from the 
country came into the city with their provisions for 
market. As their habits of living were very plain, and 
the necessaries of life were procured without much 
money or labor, the Athenians had a great deal of Manner of 
leisure time. This they spent in various exercises and jrendins 
amusements. Of these, hunting was a favorite exercise, time. 
and all classes availed themselves of it, more or less. 

For hunting larger animals, such as stags and wild boars, Hunting. 
the richer citizens kept hounds trained for the purpose. 
Birds, such as quails, partridges, &c., were caught by 
means of nets and cages; to which they fastened some 
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birds before taken, and these, by their cries, drew other 
birds of the same kind into the snare. 

The Athenians were not much addicted to gaming, 
for it was looked upon as a low amusement. ‘There 
were two games, however, which they frequently played 
in the afternoon, after they had refreshed themselves 
with a short sleep, which was their usual custom. The 
one was’a game of chance, called xu@ela, ‘ the game of 
dice.’ This was played with cubic pieces of bone or 
ivory, similar to our dice, on which were marked seve- 
ral figures: those whose aggregate numbers, when 
thrown, were the highest, won the game. ‘The other 
game, called ‘zerrsivu, which depended on judgment, 
somewhat resembled our ‘ draughts,’ or ‘chess,’ and 
was one of such skill, that it required much practice to 
excel in it. 

At different times in the day, and especially ia the 
morning, before noon, and in the evening before supper, 
it was customary for the Athenians to walk through the 
delightful groves on the banks of the Ilissus and Ce- 
phissus, to enjoy the pureness of the air, and the agree- 
able prospects, as also to interchange sentiments with 
each other upon the news of the day. But the most 
usual place of meeting was the Forum, the most fre- 
quented part of the whole city, and where the general 
assembly was held. Around the market square were 
the shops of perfumers, goldsmiths, barbers, &c., which 
were open to every person, and where was retailed alt 
the petty scandal of the city. But while the Atheni- 
ans were much addicted to raillery and slander, these 
propensities seemed to spring not so much from malice, 
as from that frivolousness of character for which they 
were noted. In times of war the forum was continu- 
ally resorted to by all classes, inquiring the. news 3 for 
thither those persons first repaired who had any intelli- 
gence of public interest to announce. 

The Gymnasia and the Baths were also places of 
public resort, were the Athenians spent much time. In 
the former, almost all the citizens daily exercised ; 
while the latter were considered indispensable to health 
and comfort. ‘They frequently bathed after their walks, 
and almost always before supper, which was their 
principal meal, 
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The company of the philosophers and rhetoricians Sects of 
was also much frequented. In different parts of the ost, 
city might be seen the disciples of different sects dis- 
coursing with their masters. In one place was Ileracli- 
tus, with his followers lamenting over the miseries of hu- 
man life: m another, Democritus, making a jest at 
every thing that passed: and in another, Diogénes, 
replying to the impertinent questions of the surrounding 
crowd, and keeping them in continual laughter at his 
bitter sarcasms and brilliant repartees: while in a fourth, 
might be seen the virtuous and gifted Socrates, confut- 
ing the errors of the sophists, and instructing his fol- 
lowers in the purest principles of morality and religion. 

At sun-set the Athenians sat down to supper, and, Evening 
considering the business of the day as over, devoted oleae 
the evening to society and amusement, and often con- 
tinued together till a late hour in the night. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MANNERS AND CIVIL LIFE OF THE SPARTANS. 


Tne characters of the Spartans and Athenians pre- pipe 
ans an 


sent many strikingly opposite qualities. Indeed they had spartans 
hardly any two characteristics in common, excepting “ifered 
great patriotism and undaunted courage. The Athe- 
nians were fickle and frivolous ; the Spartans firm and 
austere. The Athenians were passionately fond of public in disposi- 
shows, festivals, and theatrical exhibitions ; the Spartans “°” 
looked upon them with contempt, as wasting time, 
and tending to corrupt the morals. The former culti- 
vated letters and the fine arts to a high degree; the 
latter seemed to think all knowledge worthless, which 
could not be brought into the immediate use of every- 
day-life. In their modes of living, also, they differed and mode 
widely. The richer Athenians lived in quite a luxuri-% "Y" 
ous manner, while the higher classes in Sparta, and 
even her kings, sat down at the table with the poor- 
est of her citizens. 
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This difference of manners may be traced to the 
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and Lycurgus. The former, in drawing up his code of 
laws, made them conform, in a great degree, to the 
habits and inclinations of his people: the latter disre- 
garded these, and, framing such regulations, as he 
deemed the wisest, made the Spartans conform to them. 

The Spartan was educated not for himself or his 
family, but for his country. From his very earliest in- 
fancy his education was directed with reference to arms. 
While yet in the cradle, a glittering spear was placed 
before his eyes, that he might become familiar with the 
instruments of war. At the age of seven he was taken 
from his parents, and educated according the public 
laws. He was accustomed to endure the most severe 
hardships; to bear the greatest pain with composure ; 
and even to look upon death without dread. 

In consequence of the public education of the Spar- 
tans, and the almost exclusive cultivation of the severer 
virtues, the social affections were disregarded, or looked 
upon as effeminate. The men spent most of their 
time in the camp, and in the exercises of the gymna- 
sium. They paid no attention to the sciences, and 
were simply taught to read and write. Eloquence they 
considered as an art contemptible in itself, and useless 
to those who disdained to deceive. The only literary 
compositions which they admired were martial poems, 
such as the Iliad of Homer, and the odes of Tyrtzus. 
These they sang when advancing to battle, and hence 
that enthusiasm of valor for which they were so much 
celebrated. 

But though illiterate, the Spartans were far from 
being inattentive to their mode of expression. From 
their youth they were taught to think with justness, and 
convey their sentiments with energy and _ precision. 
The other Greeks were struck with the uncommon 
felicity of their expression; and have recorded various 
examples illustrative of the style in which they usually 
spoke. A stranger was one day ridiculing the short- 
ness of their swords: ‘Short as they are,’ said king 
Agis, who happened to be present, ‘ they seldom fail to 
reach the hearts of our enemies.’ So common was 
this manner of expression among the Spartans, that a 
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style distinguished by brevity and force thence acquire 
the name of laconic. 

The Spartans: banished every kind of ornament from Their 
their dress, and thus the kings and magistrates were i sim- 
not to be distinguished from the lowest of the citizens. — 
Their diet was coarse and sparing. The principal Diet. 
article of food was the black broth, which, simple as it 
was, they preferred to the greatest dainties. Their 
meals they eat at public tables; about fifteen sat to- Bat in 
gether at each table; but before any one could be?" 
admitted to these little societies, it was necessary to 
obtain the consent of all who were present, that no 
person might feel uneasy from the company of one 
whom he disliked. They reclined at table on hard 
couches of oak, leaning with their elbows on a stone 
or block of wood. 

At Sparta great reverence was paid to age. The Age rev- 
young were taught to rise at the appearance of the old," 
and to hear with submission and docility their instruc- 
tions or reproofs; and no man under sixty could be- 
come a candidate for the rank of senator. 


CHAPTER III. 


MARRIAGES AND MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF THE 
GREEKS, 


In all the different states of Greece marriage was Marriage 

honored, and regulated by law. He who was unwilling arnt: 
to marry brought great discredit upon himself, and in Jy enjom- 
some communities was punished. The Lacedemoni-“" 
ans particularly were, very severe towards those who 
deferred to marry, or who abstained from it altogether. 
No Spartan could live unmarried beyond the time limi- 
ted by the lawgiver, without incurring various penalties. 
The Athenians had a law by which all who were com- 
manders, orators, or entrusted with public affairs, were 
to be married, and have children, and estates in land : 
for they considered these as so many pledges for their 
integrity and good conduct. 
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Marriage. _'The age considered the most suitable for marriage, 
able ages was not the same in all places. At Sparta it appears 
that the usual age for men to marry was thirty, and for 
women twenty years. The Athenians had a law which 
forbade the men to marry before the age of thirty-five ; 
andsea~ but it is probable that this was disregarded. ‘The most 
on suitable season was thought to be the winter, and the 
best month, January; hence it was called Luunioy, 
from the verb yuuew, ‘to marry.’ 
Marriage It was highly scandalous to marry within certain de- 
forridden orees of consanguinity. The Lacedemonians were 
dred, forbidden to marry any of their kindred. In most of 
the Grecian states, also, citizens were required to marry 
only with citizens; for the Greeks considered the free- 
maton dom of their cities as too great a privilege to be 
crs.” «given to foreigners. If any Athenian married a woman 
who was not a native of Athens, he was fined a thou- 
sand drachms. Young women were not allowed to 
Parents’ marry without the consent of their parents; and even 
necessary. the men were obliged to consult their parents on this 
subject ; for in those days parental authority was abso- 
lute. He who gave his daughter in marriage was said 
eyyuay, Sisyyver, Sore, couoter. 
Dowry, The custom for the wife to bring a dowry (zgoé8, 
ysor7) to her husband, was common in nearly all the 
notcom- states of Greece. Lycurgus, however, abolished this 
Sparta, Custom in Sparta, lest the men should be influenced to 
marry more by interest than affection. Sometimes very 
large dowries were brought, and in the most flourishing 
period of the Athenian history, it became an object of 
pride with the parents of the maiden to give her as 
See large a portion as possible. But it was common for the 
the wit, husband to make a settlement upon his wife, which 
might be a maintenance, in case they should be sepa- 
rated either by divorcement or death. When virgins, 
who were the daughters of those who had been service- 
able to their country, had no relations to provide for 
them, the state gave them a portion from the public 
Marriage treasury. It was also customary for the bridegroom to 
presew“- make some little present to the bride, as a pledge of his 
love, which was called téga, agdabcir, Ryvor. 
Diana Before maidens could be married it was necessary 
ted. for them to present to Diana some baskets full of little 
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curiosities, to obtain permission to leave her train, and 
change their state of life; for it was thought necessary 

for all who entered upon the marriage state to ask the 
pardon of Diana to whom it was an aversion. This 
action was called xorjqogeiv, and the virgins were 
denominated xaynpogor’ and the prayers that were 

then offered up were called yuw7dvou evzui, mgoté- 

Asvou evyed, for réhog and yéuoc, Was considered as so far 
synonymous, that yyjuou, ‘to marry,’ was termed teew- 
Ijva, ‘to be made perfect.’ Married persons were 

also called réjevor, and were said to be é (im tedete. Téarsion 
‘The same epithet was also given to the gods who presi- 

ded over marriage; as Jupiter Téseoc, Juno Téheva. 

The goddess Minerva, surnamed J7ag.évoc, ‘the Vir- Minerva. 
gin,’ was also to be propitiated, and a maiden was not 
permitted to marry until she had paid her devotions at 

the temple of this deity. 

Before the solemnization of the marriage it was ne- Sacrifices 
cessary to offer sacrifices to the yoyjdvou dot, ‘ the gods pelea 
of marriage’; and the entrails of the victims were 
carefully examined by the priests. If any unlucky 
omen appeared, the contract was dissolved, and the 
marriage prevented. The garments of the bride and 
bridegroom were dyed with various colors, and they, 
together with their attendants, were dressed in the 
richest manner. The bridegroom generally came to 
the house of the bride in a chariot, and conducted her Married 
to the temple, where the rites were to be performed. mks 
Many persons preceded and followed the chariot, sing- 
ing the praises of the happy pair, and of the gods of 
marriage. ‘They were received at the temple by the 
priest, who Jed them to the altar, where sacrifices were 
offered to the chaste Diana. When these were declar- Bestow- 
ed favorable, the father of the bride took her by the hand, ay 
and presenting her to the bridegroom said, ‘1 bestow 
on you my daughter that you may give legitimate citi- 
zens to the republic.’ The bride and bridegroom then 
swore to each other inviolable fidelity, and their pa- 
rents, after having received their oaths, ratified them by 
new sacrifices, 

As the ceremonies were generally performed in the Marriage 
latter part of the day, the night came on before they fon. 
left the temple. A procession then preceded the 
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new-married pair, and, carrying a great number of 
torches, and accompanied by a band of musicians,* 
conducted them to the house of the husband, which was 
hung with garlands, and splendidly illuminated. To 
conduct the bride home was called donoy avdysv, oinov 
&yeoFo* and her friends who accompanied her, TECLOO.— 
Aftereere- yuucor, égoyor. As soon as the new-married couple 
moms set their feet on the threshold of the door, a basket of 
fruit was placed upon their heads for a moment, as a 
presage of the plenty they were to enjoy. They then 
peosee entered the banqueting-hall where a most sumptuous 
‘feast was provided, which was called yewoc, the same 
name as that of marriage; and hence dade yeéuor sig- 
nified ‘to prepare a marriage feast.’ While they were 
enjoying the repast, they were entertained with bands 

of singers and dancers around the house. 
After the supper the bride was conducted to the 
nuptial chamber (daua, Pcdewoc, aaotac) by her moth- 
Symbols er, carrying the nuptial torch, A number of symbols 
fis bude, reminded her of the new duties upon which she was 
about to enter. She carried an earthen vessel in which 
barley was parched ; one of her attendants held a sieve; 
and over the door was hung an instrument to bruise 
grain. At this time the whole company present sang 

the hymeneal hymn. 

AY On the next morning the company returned early to 
congratu- Congratulate the happy pair. ‘The whole day was spent 
ee receiving the affectionate salutations of their friends, 
who made them various presents, while the bride and 

bridegroom made presents to each other. 
Spann The marriage ceremonies of the Spartans were differ- 
ent from those of all the other Grecian states, and 
corresponded well with the rough and warlike charac- 
ter of that people. Instead of having any public cele- 
bration, every thing was done as privately as possible. 
When every thing had been settled between the par- 
ties, the bridegroom went secretly to the house of his 
bride, and carried her off by night. Before day he 
returned to his comrades, at the gymnasia, and never 


*The song which they sang was called dgudrsiov ides, from 
_ dewa, ‘the coach’ in which they rode. 
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visited his wife unless at night and by stealth; for it 
was considered as unmanly to acknowledge the influ- 
ence of love. Sometimes they lived whole years in this 
clandestine intercourse, without seeing each other’s 
faces by day-light. 


CHAPTER IV. 


STATE OF FEMALE SOCIETY IN GREECE. 


> 


7 ~ 

Ir has been often “remarked, that the treatment Influence 
which women receive, aif the estimation in which of Non" 
they are held in society,» form good criteria by ‘y- 
which to judge of the degree of civilization and refine- 
ment to which any people has attained. This remark 
is true in reference to the heroic ages of Greece. Heroic 
Women then, agreeably to the simplicity and inculture “°* 
of the times, were accustomed to perform all the severe 
duties of domestic and agricultural life. They drew 
all the water that was used, attended to the flocks, fed 
the cattle, harnessed the horses of their husbands in 
the chariots, and unharnessed them when they returned, 
and, in short, performed every servile duty. Their 
education, too, was neglected, and they were never ad- 
mitted to the entertainments of the men. 

But the condition of women did not much improve Condition 
with the rapid advances and the more general cultiva- ene: 
tion of literature and the arts. In the ages of Pericles tm the age 
and Demosthenes, the Athenians had arrived to a high ee 
degree of refinement and civilization. In the fine arts, 
and in some of the sciences they had made great ad- 
vances. In sculpture and in architecture they had 
attained that degree of perfection which all after ages 
have been emulous to equal. Their fondness for dra- 
matie exhibitions was unbounded ; and so refined was 
their taste, and so correct their judgment, that the 
chaste, touching, and sublime productions isripides 
and Sophocles were those which were listened to with 
the greatest pleasure and applause. But even at this 
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women most flourishing period of Grecian history, women still 
graded held a most degraded rank. They were considered as 
rank. the slaves rather than the companions of man; they 
were not allowed to mingle in his society; and were 
confined to a remote quarter of the house. Those that 
Narrowly were unmarried were particularly watched : often they 
“ eould not leave one apartment of the house for another 
without permission ; and they could not go abroad ex- 
cept on days appointed by law, and even then not with- 
out being attended by a female slave who acted asa 
Married spy upon their conduct. ‘They were given in marriage 
without _ without their consent; and were expected to make the 
sent. care of their household the exclusive object of their 
attention. From most of the public games and amuse- 
ments they were rigidly excluded. 
Educa-_ Their education was extremely limited. They were 
tion limit- ° x 
edto seldom taught to read and write, but particular care was 
household taken to instruct them in sewing, spinning, weaving, 
needle-work, and embroidery, and in superintending all 
the domestic concerns; as it was thought that they step- 
ped out of their sphere if they went beyond the manual 
employments of the house. It was also very common 
‘ for husbands to appoint some one to watch the conduct 
of their wives, at home, and to accompany them when- 
ever they went abroad. ‘These attendants were gener- 
ally women of age and gravity. 
Conse- The consequences of this severe and rigorous treat- 
avers °F ment may readily be seen. Considering themselves as 
treatment. nossessed of no character, and enjoying no confidence, 
they became regardless of the means of acquiring either, 
_and often gave themselves up to every passion which 
they could gratify without the knowledge of their hus- 
bands. Hence, too, that other class of females, the 
‘Eraiga, Hetere, which was so numerous and so well supported 
in Athens. These being under but little restraint could, 
of course, act as they pleased; and they took the most 
well edu- effectual means of gaining affection and commanding 
respect, that of cultivating their mental powers. This 
they did in a great degree. They made themselves 
familiar with most of the arts and sciences, and paid 
Their great attention to the elegant accomplishments, so that 
society, their society was courted by the poets, statesmen, phi- 
losophers, and all the great men of the day. While 
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their wives were kept at home, and regarded simply as 
necessary appendages, to regulate the household affairs, 

the Athenians seem to have bestowed most of their 
affections upon this worthless class, and to have shared ~ 

with them all their pleasures. - 

_ The condition of the Spartan women differed from Spartan 
that of all other females in Greece. No where were” ” 
women less watched, or under less restraint. They 

were educated with the men, and were accustomed to 

the same exercises and hardships; contending with maeunaw, 
them in running, wrestling, throwing the quoit, and hardships. 
hurling the dart. By this means they | acquired a vigor 

of constitution, and a sternness of character, which 

made them the fit companions of those who were con- 
stantly in the camp. Upon delicacy, sensibility, and Exhibited 
all the softer affections they looked with contempt ; Sseaibili- 
they cultivated but one virtue, almost exclusively — 
patriotism; so that a Spartan mother would exult over 

the dead body of her son, brought from the field of 
battle, if, upon examination, she found that all the 
wounds he had received were in front. 


CHAPTER V. 
DWELLINGS, FURNITURE, &c. 


Tue houses (oéxor) of the Athenians were divided Houses 
into two parts, in which the men and women had dis- ““""** 
tinct apartments assigned to them. The part in which Men’s 
the men lodged, was towards the gate, and called int 
avdouy, Or rOgoninig that assigned to the women was Women’s 
termed yuvaixay, or yuvoixoritic. This was the ex- 
treme part of the house, and behind the avd7, before 
which there were other apartments called me0deouoe 
and agoavioy. ‘The entrance to the apartment of the 
women was by a long and narrow avenue, which men 
were not permitted to enter, except near relations and 
such as were introduced by the husband. The cham- chambers 
bers of the women were called réyeor Fchuuor, on ac- 

17 
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count of their being near the top of the house. They 

Kajuaz, ascended to these by means of a xAéuaS, ‘ stair-case.’ | 

Houses In general the private dwellings of the Athenians were 

small. ‘small and mean, though in the age of Demosthenes 
many individuals had built houses which almost rivalled 
the public temples in cost and elegance. Most of the 
houses had gardens behind them, and some a small 

Builton court in front. In general, however, they were built 

the street. ;- se : : 
directly upon the street, having their upper stories pro- 
jecting somewhat, and their staircases and balustrades 

Materials. upon the outside. ‘The materials of which they were 
built were stone, wood, end unburnt>bricks dried in the 
air. There was a difference between oixio. and ovyor- 
xia, the former meaning ‘ dwelling-houses ’ which were 
occupied but by one family, and the latter ‘ lodging- 
houses,’ which were let out for lodgings to several fami- 
lies. 

Doors. The ‘doors’ (Svea and mvin) were hung upon wood- 
en posts, called ragaorudec. Over the doors were hung 
small bells. ‘ Sleeping-beds’ (xiivn and xzoirn), were at 
first very simple, but afterwards, costly, having silver 
feet, and being adorned with precious stones. They 
were very high, and required a ladder, or a set of 
steps, to get into them. 


CHAPTER VI. 
EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 


Atheni- Or all the Greeks the Athenians paid the most atten- 
ans well tion to education. Regarding the youth as the future 
supports of the state, and their skill in their different 
branches of education as the best security for the 
maintenance gf its safety and independence, they be- 
stowed great care upon them from the moment of their 
Children birth, and continued it until the twentieth year. - If, 
eee however, the parents were unable to support a child, 
or if they discovered any defect in its formation, they 
sometimes caused it to be exposed (éxri920.9-ax), after they 
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had tied about its neck some jewel, ring, or collar (aegu- 
dsoaie, yy@glouutn), by which it might be recognised, 
should it ever be found. But this was esteemed a bar- 
barous act by most of the Greeks, and was seldom done 
except for extraordinary reasons. 
At Athens the names of children were inscribed in Children, 
the public registers soon after they were born. ° On the 
seventh, and sometimes on the tenth day they were when 
named, on which occasion a sacrifice was offered up."™"°® 
The child was generally named for its father, or one of and for 
its most illustrious ancestors, or from some personal pe-” 
culiarity. Thus Hector’s son was called Astyanax, be- 
cause his father was tov toreog dyut, ‘the defender of 
the city’ of Troy; Cidipus was so called duc 16 otdety 
tots modue, ‘because his feet were swollen.’ For 
the first five years no labor of any kind was imposed Left free 
upon the children; and they were left perfectly free pashan 
from restraint, that they might acquire an easy and 
graceful motion, and a vigorous constitution. Soon 
after this period they were taught to swim, and support Taught to 
themselves for a considerable time upon the water. In‘ 
a state like Athens, where every citizen was liable to 

be called out to serve in the fleet, this was a most im- 
portant attainment. From the nature of the naval 
engagements of the Greeks, a galley frequently sunk in 

a few minutes after being struck, and those on board 

could save their lives in no other way than by swim- 

ming to the ships around them. In all sea-fights of the 
Athenians, many persons preserved themselves, by the 
perfection which they had attained in this art. 

At the age of seven the boys were enrolled in the Age of 
register of the Curia,-to which their parents belonged. 
This was done at the festival “Arcatovgu.* They were 
then put under the care of private teachers (xuiduyo- Made- 
yoi), and the directors of the Gymnasia (zodoreibut). yoyo. 
By the former their minds were stored with virtuous 
principles, and with’ the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences; while, by the latter, they were inured to bear 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold. the gymnastic Gymnas- 
exercises, which, though moderate at first, were gradu- “* 
ally rendered more severe, they learned to run with 


* See page 123. 
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inconceivable velocity; to throw the javelin with un- 
rivalled skill; to manage the most spirited and restive 
horses; and to wrestle and box, not only on level 
ground, but when standing to a considerable depth in 
sand. These exercises did not merely employ them in 
youth. Being considered as the best preparation for 
war, they were occasionally practised by all the Athe- 
nians of riper years, and formed the chief occupation 
of those who meant to contend in the games. 

Besides spending a portion of the day in the exer- 
cises of the gymnasium, the young Athenians were 
also required to attend grammarians, who instructed 
them in ‘letters’ (yecéuwoeta), which term, called also 
ytholoyia, comprehended history, poetry, eloquence, and 
literature in general. These gramarians did not teach 
any foreign tongue, for the Greeks regarded all other 
nations with contempt. But by them the youth were 
taught to read and write the Greek language with 
correctness, facility, and elegance. At Athens the 
most scrupulous attention was paid to pronunciation, as 
well as to the mode of expression, and the style of 
writing. By attending the theatre, and listening to the 
orators, even the lowest of the citizens acquired a 
faculty of expressing themselves with neatness and 
accuracy ; they knew the inflexion of voice suited to 
every word and sentence; and never failed to testify a 
disapprobation of those who ventured to speak in public 
without a critical knowledge of the sound and meaning 
of the words which they employed. 

The books which were first put into the hands of an 
Athenian youth were the fables of sop, the moral 
sentences of Theognis and Solon, and the Poems of 
Homer. He was also taught arithmetic, to enable him 
to keep his own private accounts, and those of the pub- 
lic, should he ever be called to any important office ; — 
Geography, that he might know the relative situation of 
his own country ; —Geometry and Tactics, to qualify him 
for commanding the armies of the republic ; — Physics, 
to guard him against the superstitition, to which an 
ignorance of the laws of nature necessarily gives rise ; 
—and Morals, to enable him to discharge all his duties 


nottaught ag aman and a citizen. ‘These various branches were 


in public 
schools. 


not taught in establishments formed by the state. 
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When the study of letters became common in Greece, 
many began to apply to them as means of gain, and 
having made themselves masters of some department 
of literature, taught the principles of it to those who 
chose to purchase their instructions. From all parts of 
Greece, men of this description flocked to Athens as Private 
the best field for the exercise of their talents, and were (""™ 
amply rewarded by the Athenians, who spared no ex- 
pense to have their sons well educated. 

In consequence of the encouragement thus held out 
to the instructors of youth, there arose in Greece a 
class of men known by the name of ‘sophists’ (coz Sophists. 
ota), persons of showy talents, who atthe public games 
and places of public resort were accustomed to deliver 
pompous harangues on subjects most fitted to attract 
the attention of the multitude; and who pretended to ‘heir 
be capable of speaking on any branch of literature and Prnc” 
science. ‘hey were dangerous to youth, for they Influence 
were wholly bent on gain and destitute of all integrity, °°” i 
and often lessened the reverence which every uncor- 
rupted mind feels for virtue, by endeavouring to destroy 
all moral distinctions between good and evil. Socrates Exposed 
rendered a most important service to his country in culed by 
exposing to ridicule the ignorance and presumption of 8° 
the sophists, and caused them to be regardéd with con- 
tempt by all the youth who frequented his society. In 
consequence of these his noble exertions, he drew 
around him a host of enemies who labored for his de- 
struction, which, by false accusations, they finally 
accomplished. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MUSIC, PAINTING, MATERIALS FOR WRITING, &c. 


Bzestpes the more important studies which engaged Music. 
the attention of the Athenian youth, music was deemed 
an indispensable branch of education. This term 
(woven tézvn) Was ete by the Greeks, to melody, Its appii- 
ae 


cation. 
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measure, poetry, dancing, gesture, &c., and seems to 
have included even more than what we mean by ‘the 
accomplishments.’ With the Spartans also music was 
a favorite amusement; but it was entirely of a martial 
kind, and had no tendency to soothe the passions or 
humanize the temper of the citizens. But at Athens 
every species of music was cultivated to a high degree. 
Every youth was not expected to be a proficient upon any 
one instrument, but to have a little knowledge of all, 
and also to understand the laws of harmony and rhythm, 
so as to be able to pass his judgment upon musical 
compositions, and upon the pieces presented for prizes 
at the theatre. E 

There were seven different notes or sounds of the 
voice, each of which was attributed to some particular 
planet. 1. tmeéry, to the Moon; 2. wagumeérn, to Ju- 
piter; 3. Aiyoroc, to Mercury; 4. won, to the Sun; 
5. mooauson, to Mars; 6. reiry, to Venus; 7 »jry, to 
Saturn. The tone or mode which the musicians used 
in raising or depressing the sound, was called »éuoe. 
There were four principal modes (v0uor)* first, the 
Phrygian ; which was religious, and used to inspire 
sentiments of awe and gratitude towards the gods: 
second, the Doric ; martial, which was adopted when 
an army was to be excited to battle, or when its ex- 
ploits were rehearsed: third, the Lydian; which was 
plaintive, and used in reciting the miseries or misfor- 
tunes of mankind: fourth, the Ionic; gay, flowery, and 
brilliant, which was used upon all festive occasions. 
In later times youor, was the name of the hymns which 
were sung in those modes. 

The music of the Greeks was either vocal or instru- 
mental. Their musical instruments were divided into 
‘wind instruments’ (éurevore), or ‘stringed instru- 
ments’ (%yrwre or vevgodst«). ‘The three principal 
instruments were the lyre, the flute, and the pipe. The 
most famous of the stringed instruments was ‘the lyre’ 
(xvIdee and gous), which in ancient times was played 
on by heroes and princes, in singing of love or the 
exploits of valiant men. At first the strings were made 
of linen thread, and afterwards of the intestines of 
sheep. Anciently there were three strings, and hence 
the lyre was called rgiyogdog. Afterwards it was ren- 
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dered more perfect by having seven strings, and was 
called intiyogdos, éimtagPoyyoc, énteylhwovoc. The 
chords or strings were touched sometimes with a bow 
or quill (sAzjxtgov), and sometimes only with the fingers. 
To play on the lyre was called nud agile, nQOvELY wAjn= 
tem, daxtvhowe ngovely, and wore. 

The ‘flute’ (vids) was a celebrated instrument Flute. 
used at the sacrifices of the gods, at their festivals, 
games, entertainments, and funerals. The straight Two 
flute is said to have been invented by Minerva, and the monk 
curved flute by Pan. This instrument was generally a shel 
made of the bones of stage or fawns, and hence called 
veboslog avioc, from ve6odc, ‘a fawn.’ ‘They were also 
made of the bones of asses and of elephants, and like- 
wise of reed, box, and lotus. The Beotians excelled 
all the other Greeks in playing on this instrument, 
probably on account of their country producing a great 
abundance of excellent canes and reeds. At Athens, Not much 
too, it was much played, until Alcibiades had ceased aes 
to learn it on account of its distorting the counte- 
nance, when its use was confined to musicians by pro- 
fession, and the youth were taught to sing and accom- 
pany their voices with the lyre. The ‘pipe’ (ovguy§) Pipe. 
differed considerably in sound from the flute. ‘Lhe 
tones of the former were sharp and shrill, and hence 
they were called Jexrudgov* while those of the flute 
were full, grave, and mellow, and were therefore called 
‘ery eee 

Painting (yeaqiny, and fayvoaqixy tézyn) was also Painting. 
considered as an elegant accomplishment by the Greeks, 
and the sons of the richer Athenians generally devoted 
much time to it. The origin of this art it is difficult to 
ascertain, but so imperfect 1 was it at first, that the early mip oon 
painters were obliged to write at the bottom of their °* 
pictures the names of the objects they intended to 
represent. It is probable that this art was unknown 
during the Trojan’ war, and the few passages of 
Homer which would seem to refer to it, do not warrant 
us to believe that the expressions meant objects vari- and but 
ously colored, but only different figures and objects : (ye pale 


used. 


for at first but one color was used. “But in later times Palieos 
the Athenians attained to a high degree of perfection ts great 


in the art, excelling in it as much as they did in sculp- perfec. 
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ture; and if no specimens have come down to us, 
that would justify the lofty encomiums which many 
of the Greek authors have passed upon Apelles, Parrha- 
Causes of sius, and Melanthius, and which would account for the 
ype enormous prices at which many of their works were 
reaching sold, it is because their pieces were painted in fading 
nee colors, and upon very perishable materials, 
Painting = 'T he instruments and materials used in painting were 
materials. ozgibas and xadv6eg, ‘the easel,’ or frame on which 
they strained the canvass when they painted ; zivué and 
suvexvoy, the ‘tablets’ or ‘canvass’; dijxudor, * paint- 
boxes,’ in which the painters kept their colors ; yoouoto, 
the * gepprepered colors’ ; paguone, the ‘prepared col- 
ors’; yougic, ‘the style’; wnoyeagic, ‘the pencil.’ 
The pic- The outline or rude delineation of the picture was 
tures called vxotinwois, vaoyougy, oxid, oxayoagia. ‘The 
finished pertrait was termed sixwr. 
Materials ‘The materials for writing used by the ancients differ- 
for w1it- ed very much from those employed in modern times. 
ink, Ink (uddav, or usho» youqixoy, ¢ writing ink,’) was made 
sometimes from the black fluid of the cuttle-fish ; 
and sometimes from soot, burnt with rosin and pitch, 
and diluted. This soot was taken from furnaces 
constructed on purpose, having no passage for the emis- 
sion of smoke. Ink was also made from the lees of 
wine, dried and burnt. 
Paper. There were many substances used for writing on. 
The general term used for any writing substance was 
Xdorns. yeorns. ‘Chis was made from several materials. 1. From 
Parch- the skins of beasts, ‘ parchment’ (oxvroc), which was 
ment. the most durable. 2. From the bark of trees, and 
various sorts of linen cloth. 3. From the Egyptian 
Papyrus, meMmUgos, papyrus, from which our word ‘ paper’ is de- 
what? rived. ‘This is a kind of flag which grows in the 
marshes of Egypt, or amid the stagnant waters left by the 
How pre- river Nile, after its inundation. The inner membranes. 
pared. ofthis plant were taken, carefully cleansed, and then 
pressed and dried in the sun. It was formed into rolls, 
at the extremity of which was suspendeda ticket contain- 
ing the title of the book. Sometimes thin sheets of 
lead, or layers of wax were used for writing, in which 
case the writer made impressions with the hard styl. 
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The orviog, stylus, or ‘pen,’ was made of various The Sty- 
substances. When they wrote upon wax, lead, or any veld 
hard substance, the sty/us was made of iron or ivory. 

It was round, having one end large and smooth, for what? 
erasing any mistake, while the other terminated gradu- 

ally in a point, with which incisions were made in the 
plates. When softer substances were used for writing 

on, such as parchment or the papyrus, they wrote with 
pens made of quills, and a small and thin reed, called 
nehowos. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FOOD. 


Tue ancient Greeks lived chiefly on farinaceous se 
compositions and vegetables, of which they had a great living. 
variety. ‘Their meals for the most part, were rather 
scanty, though the tables of the rich, and those which 
were spread for public entertainments, were loaded with 
every luxury. The mildness of the climate caused 
animal food to be less necessary, and hence the poorer 
classes could support themselves comfortably fora trifling 
sum. Every thing eaten, with the exception of what 
was prepared from corn, was originally called cwor,”O.pos, 
owervior, which included salt, olives, cheese, vegetables, what? 
and all preparations of meat and fish: but by degrees 
the usage of this word was changed, so that at length 
it signified only fish, the favorite food of the Athenians. 

The varieties of bread (cégtog and citog*) were ex- Bread. 
tremely numerous in Greece, and particularly at Ath- Many va- 

. . + mreties. 
ens, whose inhabitants were much celebrated for their 
success in this department of the culinary art. The 
two kinds of bread were égtoc, ‘maize-bread,’ and 
uote, ‘barley-bread.’ With the flour there was gene- 
rally mixed a little milk, oil, and salt, which made very 


* Sires, ‘bread,’ was so much used that it was often put for 
food in general. 
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White white and delicate loaves; these were carried in little 
How tax. Wicker baskets called xéveov and zavoty. The loaves 
edt were either baked under the ashes, and then termed ozo- 
dito otor and éyzgupiar* OF in a baking-oven (zo/6uvoy), 
and then they were were called zo:Govir. ‘The meal 
of the égrog was termed éAevgor, ‘ maize-flour’; that of 
the wea, citor, * barley-meal. The Athenians also 
Millet. made use of wedévn, ‘millet’; of fé%, ‘corn’ or the 
Rice. —_ far of the Romans; and of dovfa, ‘ rice’: divga, ‘spelt,’ 
a species of grain with which Homer feeds the horses 

of his heroes, formed a kind of brown-bread. 
nea The sxvgauovs, ‘ wheat-cake,’ was made of wheat and 
"honey; the onoapte, or onoauovs, of sesame (a vegeta~ 
ble which grew in India), and honey ; éuvior,* * homi- 
Other ny-cake,’ of corn bruised and not ground. There 
cakes» were also cakes made of various other ingredients be- 
sides wheat. The door, ‘ fig-cake,’ was composed of 
rice, cheese, eggs, and honey, and took its name from 
its being wrapped in ‘fig-leaves’ (Hota). The wurra- 
toy, ‘ cheese-cake,’ was made of cheese, eggs, and gar- 

clic beaten together. 

Athenians But in the most flourishing periods of their history 
luxurious. the Greeks and especially the Athenians, did not con- 
fine themselves to these simple articles of food. The 
art of cookery was carried to great perfection, and 
various kinds of meats and fish were served up in 
a luxurious manner. Of the latter the Greeks seem to 
Spartins have been particularly fond. The Lacedwmonians, 
plain. however, continued to live in a plain manner, confin- 
lag ing themselves chiefly to the ‘black-broth,’ weue Somos. 
* — Salt (cdc) was used by the Greeks in almost every arti- 
cle of food, and in great abundance. Their ‘second 
courses,’ (devrégae teaémsfor) consisted of sweatmeats, 
apples, almonds, nuts, figs, peaches, grapes, pears, &c. 


* From @ privative, and wvay, ‘a mill.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LIQUORS. 


In the primitive ages the common beverage of the Water, 
Greeks was water. When wine was introduced, it "4 ¥™® 
was universally diluted with water; the customary pro- generally 
portions being about two parts of wine to five of water. ™*** 
Often, however, not more than one third or one fourth 
of the mixture was wine; it was therefore very weak, 
as the wines themselves were by no means strong. 

From this custom of mixing water with wine, the drink- 
ing-cups were termed xgurtigss, amd toU nEQUOMOT OL, 

‘ from the mixture’ made in them.’ These goblets were Gobkets. 
generally crowned with garlands, and to such a pitch 

of luxury did the Greeks reach, that they frequently 
perfumed their wines with odoriferous flowers or other Perfumed 
substances. Wine thus prepared was called oivog wug- 
éuvitns, ‘ perfumed wine,’ from wigor, ‘perfume.’ Some- 
times they sweetened it by putting flour kneaded with 
honey into the cask. 

The Greeks kept their wine in ‘earthen vessels’ Wine. 

' : 3 > “ . n what 
(xéoquor)* or in ‘leathern bottles’ (coxoé), or im \ept? 
casks. Old wines were in the greatest repute. The 
most famous of the wines of the Greeks were the 
oivoe Hotuveros, Ouowos, -Asobwoc, Xioe, Kons, Kovoe, 
“Podwg* but the oivog Magewrys is most commended 
by Homer. In early times the Greeks drank from 
the horns of oxen. Afterwards they used cups of Drinking- 
earth, wood, glass, brass, gold, and silver. The princi- °"?* 
pal names of the cups were qucin, woryjguor, xvi&, Dente, Their 
xumehhoy, oxvqoc, xuuPtor, yaotye, &c., of which some ™™°* 
received the name from their form, some from the ma- 
terials of which they were made, and others from differ- 
ent circumstances. 

To drink to excess was considered by the Greeks as Greeks 
disgraceful ; but when they wished to indulge them- jovperte 
selves, they had larger goblets than those they common- of wine. 
ly used. ‘The drunkard was even infamous, and he 
who committed a crime when drunk, was more severely 
punished than if he had committed it when sober. ‘To 
prevent the Spartans from drinking to excess, it was cus- 
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tomary to have a drunken slave brought before them, 
when children, that a sight so disgusting might produce 
in them an aversion to drink. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SEVERAL SORTS OF ENTERTAINMENTS, AND TIMES 
OF EATING. 


eset THERE were three ‘sorts of entertainments, Zoavoc, 
"paves, 7140S, and sihanivn. “Egavog was a ‘ club-feast,’ or an 
orclub- entertainment made at the common charge of all pres- 
fast. ent. It was so called, axd rot ovveggy, because every 
man ‘contributed’ his portion. What each guest con- 
tributed was termed ouvugoge, siopoga, xatafoi7j. Those 
who did not contribute were termed aovufoio., of which 
number were poets, singers, and others who diverted the 
company. ‘The persons who collected the contribu- 
Téyss, tions, as well as the guests, were called ggasored. To- 
ormar- og Was a ‘ marriage-feast’; and sianivy was a sump- 
feast.  tuous entertainment provided at the expense of one 
person. But the gguvor, being provided at less expense 
to each individual, than the other entertainments, were 
generally most frequented, and were considered as 
tending to produce feelings of friendship and good 
neighbourhood. ‘They were generally, too, conducted 
with more order and propriety than any other feast. 
City There were also, in many places, entertainments at 
feasts. . : g 
which a whole city, or tribe, or any other body or fra- 
ternity of men were present. ‘These were designated 
by the general names ovooite, mardaiown, S&&c. The 
provisions were sometimes furnished by contributions, 
sometimes by the liberality of the rich, and at other 
times from the public revenue. 
Times of | According to some authors, the times of eating were 
eat, four every day. 1. “Axoatioua, the morning meal, was 
fast. so termed, because it was customary at this time to eat 
pieces of bread dipped in wine unmixed with water, 
which was called éxeatov. This meal was called by 
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Homer @ouotoy * sometimes it was termed dvaynotiouds, 

‘ breakfast,’ and was taken about the rising of the sun. 

2. Asinvoy was the meal at noon, or ‘dinner.’ 3. de- 

Awoy was the afternoon meal. 4. dogzxog was the ‘sup- Supper. 
per,’ which was afterwards, among the later Greeks, 
termed dsixvoy. But the generality of authors mention 

but three meals a day, and omit the third, called ded 

yoy. Others think that the primitive Greeks had but 

two meals, the «gotor, ‘ dinner,’ and dogzog or Setxvor, Dimer. 
‘supper.’ Dinner was but a short and plain meal ; but 

the supper, taken about sun-set, was the principal meal Supper, 
of the Greeks. sek 


CHAPTER XI. 
CEREMONIES BEFORE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THe person by whom the entertainment was provided The host. 
was termed 0 ictiatme, Eorimy, tS OUVOValus Hysuor, ‘the 
host’; those that were entertained da:tuuovec, Oatadsts, 
ovvdenvor, ‘the guests’; and they who gave the invita- Guests. 
tions xdjrogec. ‘Those who intruded themselves into 
other men’s entertainments were called wvic, ‘flies’ ; 
and sopsovro, ‘ parasites.’ 

Before the Greeks went to an entertainment, they Bathing 
washed and anointed themselves, for it was thought ee (a9 
very indecent to appear at table without having paid 
great attention to personal cleanliness. Those who 
came from a journey were washed and clothed with 
suitable apparel, in the house of the entertainer, before 
they were admitted to the feast. It was also customary 
to wash between the courses, and then again after 
supper. ‘To wash the hands before supper was termed 
viyaotou* after supper, axorvivaoda.. ‘The towels for Towels. 
wiping the hands were called éuoysia, yergouuxton. 

After the guests had arrived, they saluted the master of 
the house, which was called eonaleoIo. The common Forms of 


saluta- 


salutation was joining their right hands. cow 
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CHAPTER XII. 
CEREMONIES AT ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tue ancient Greeks sat at meat. Homer mentions 
three different sorts of seats: 1. Aiggoc, ‘a settee,’ 
which contained two persons, as the name imports, and 
which was commonly placed for those of the meanest 
rank. 2. @govoc, ‘a chair,’ on which they sat upright, 
having under their feet a footstool, termed Gozrvc. 
3. Kiiouos, ‘a sofa,’ on which they sat leaning a little 
backwards. Afterwards, as the manner of living be- 
came more luxurious, they reclined at their meals on 
‘ couches’ (xdévu)* the richest of which had ivory feet, 
‘covers’ (ore@uata«), and ‘ pillows’ (eocxepaAaca.) 

The manner of lying at meat was as follows :— the 
table was placed in the middle of the room, around 
which were arranged the beds or couches covered with 
cloth or tapestry. Upon these they reclined, leaning 
upon their left arm, with their legs stretched out at 
length, or a little bent, and their heads resting upon pil- 
lows. If several persons reclined on the same couch, 
which was very usual, the first or the most honored lay 
on the uppermost part, with his legs extending behind 
the back of the second, whose head was opposite to the 
breast of the first; and inlike manner the rest. It was 
customary to arrange the guests according to their rank, 
the chief persons having the uppermost places. 

The ‘table’ (roeuxe{x) was accounted most sacred, 
as, by means of this, honor was paid to the god of 
friendship and hospitality. This god was Jupiter, who, 
from his protection of guests and friends, received the 
titles of Zévv0o¢ and @iduoc. The tables were made of 
wood, and were highly polished. Those of the rich 
were adorned with plates of silver and other metals, and 
had various figures carved upon their feet. Of the 
supper, which was the principal meal, there were three 
distinct parts. 1. Jeéavou smgooiuioy was a slight re- 
past before the supper, and consisted of bitter herbs, 
eggs, oysters, mead (oivousdt, which was a mixture of 
honey and wine), and of other things which were 
thought to create an appetite. 2. deimvoy, ‘ the sup- 
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per, was sometimes called xsqaty deixvov, and was 
always much more plentifully furnished than the for- 
mer. 3. Asutéga toanete was ‘the second course,’ Second 
which consisted of fruits and sweetmeats of all kinds. °"** 

It was esteemed by the Greeks as unlawful to eat, Offerings 
until they had made an offering to the gods of a part pee 
of their provisions; and to neglect this duty was con- 
sidered as an act of great impiety. During the enter- 
tainment all the guests were apparelled in white, and Guests 
frequently they crowned their heads with garlands, and ee = 
anointed them with various perfumes. The rooms Rooms 
also, in which the company sat, were sometimes perfum- ie age 
ed by burning myrrh or frankincense, or with other 
odors. ‘The chief manager of the entertainment was 
called cuuociagyos, or cuumocioy énipehytyc, who, at 
feasts in common, was elected by lot. Next to him was 
the Bacidevs, ‘ king,’ whose duty it was to determine the Baa- 
laws of good fellowship, and to whose directions all the *** 
guests were obliged to conform. When the guests had 

-taken their places, an equal portion was distributed to 
each of them. Hence the ‘ feast’ was called duéc, and Ais. 
the ‘carver’ or ‘distributor,’ davteoc, from the verb 
daiw, * to divide.’ 

The distributors of drink, or ‘cup-bearers,’ were Cup-bear- 
commonly termed oivoyor. In the heroic ages the”™ 
heralds (x7jovxeg) generally performed this office. It 
was also customary for ‘ boys,’ or young men (zoteor) to 
fill the cups. ‘These youth were not slaves, but of good 
families ; sometimes of the most noble and distinguish- 
ed. The cups were crowned with garlands, and filled Cups 
to the brim. In the heroic ages full cups were pre- hee 
sented to men of great quality, while to the rest the lands. 
wine was equally distributed. The master of the feast 
drank to his guests in order, according to their quality. 

The manner of doing this was by drinking part of the Manner of 
cup, and sending the remainder to the person whom oe 
they named, which was termed moonivey. ‘Che forms 3 
of salutation were various: the most frequent was 

Xaige. It was also customary to drink to persons 
absent. First the gods were remembered ; then absent Gods first 
friends, and at every name one cup was drunk. Three jered. 
rounds were drunk in honor of the gods: the first in 

honor of Jupiter; the second in honor of the heroes or 
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demi-gods ; the third in honor of Jupiter the Preserver, 
called xgarijg Aide Swrjgos. “AyoFot ducuovos zearig 
was ‘the cup of the good genius,’ by whom they 
understood Bacchus. 

As soon as the entertainment was ended, a libation 
of wine with a prayer was offered, and a hymn sung to 
the gods. This ceremony being finished, the company 
was entertained with diversions, discourses on various 
-subjects, music of all kinds, and whatever tended 
to excite mirth and cheerfulness. From the most 
ancient times music and dancing were the diversions at 
entertainments. Of the latter exercise the Athenians 
were passionately fond; but they never practised or 
countenanced any unseemly gestures or attitudes. 
Dancing girls and performers on the flute were fre- 
quently introduced, after the guests had drunk their 
wine ; and as soon as they entered, the whole company 
rose from the table and joined in the exercise. After 
the dancing was over, the guests were invited to wrestle, 
leap, run races, throw the quoit, and perform other bodi- 
ly exercises. To retire from the entertainment was 
expressed by yiveoduu & Seimvov, avadvew é% ovumoaior. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MANNER OF ENTERTAINING STRANGERS. 


Tuer hospitality of the early Greeks was unbounded ; 


ty sacred. and so sacred did they consider its rights, that they were 


observed with even greater inviolability than the ties of 
kindred and consanguinity. From the moment a stran- 
ger crossed their threshold he became an object of their 
care, and they entertained him for several days without 
even inquiring into his history. If he was found worthy 
of their attention, an alliance of hospitality was formed, 
which was for ever regarded as indissoluble. These 
“alliances descended from parents to their children; nor 
were they contracted by private and single persons only, 
but by these, with whole families and cities. This 
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hospitality had its origin, probably, both in pity and oe 
necessity. In the primitive ages the tribes of men lived Bodpitali 
at a very remote distance from each other, and those who ‘Y- 
travelled into a foreign country exposed themselves to 

great danger from the pirates and robbers with which the 

seas and countries abounded. Hence it was considered 

the duty of every good man to afford protection to those 
strangers that might travel within his neighbourhood. 
Besides this, the Greeks were wholly ignorant of the 
conveniences of modern inns, and therefore it became No public 
the more necessary that the rights of hospitality should ’""” 

be especially venerated. 

Before strangers partook of the repast that was pre- Ceremo- 
pared for them, it was customary to place salt before entertain- 
them, in order to signify that, as salt preserves meat, so ear 
the friéndship then begun, should be lasting. It was 
indeed used on all occasions, and was supposed to jos- 
sess some divine quality ; hence it was called eiog cde, Salt. 
‘divine salt’; isgot cies, ‘holy salt.’ To ouoteanstor, 

‘to have eaten at the same table,’ was considered an 
inviolable obligation to friendship. 

In was customary for those who were thus allied by Petters of 
the rights of hospitality, to give each other oiu6oda, cer- tion. 
tain ‘ “tokens, which were to be produced whenever 
they travelled, and the recognition of which ensured 
. the bearer every attention. “ These tokens, which were 
also called Sév.a and daoa Ser1xe, were deposited by the 
ancient Greeks among their treasures to perpetuate the 
memory of their friendship to succeeding generations. 
Those who undertook a journey first implored the! dip Ceremo- 
vine protection, as the facilities for travelling were very for jour- 
small and the dangers very great. Before their depar- eying: 
ture into a foreign land, it was customary to salute and 
take leave of the deities of their own country by kissing 
the earth. The same form of salutation was commonly 


practised on their arrival in any country, 


18* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GRECIAN BATHS. 


Groeks Tur Greeks were very attentive to personal cleanli- — 
their per. ESS. Not only when they put off mourning, when 
sons. they returned from war, or had finished any hard labor, 


did they bathe and anoint themselves, but also before 
they went to any entertainment, and whenever they 
came from a journey. Besides the public baths which 
at Athens were very numerous, most of the richer 
Private citizens had private baths in their own’ houses. They 
baths» bathed either in hot or cold water, though the former 
Rooms of seems to have been much preferred. ‘The public baths 
pute contained the following rooms: 1. amodutiguoy, ‘the 
undressing-room’: 2. uxdxaveror, ‘ the fire-room,’ in 
which was a fire for those who wished to heat them- 
selves before bathing’: 3. Samretygioy, ‘a hot bath’; 
lovtewy, ‘a cold bath’; cdsmrjgior, ‘the anointing- 
room.’ 
Anoint- After bathing they always anointed, either to close 
ved the pores of the body, which was especially necessary 
after the use of hot baths, or lest the skin should be- 
come rough after the water was dried off. This prac- 
tice, however, was not very general, as it was consid- 
ered rather effeminate. As the feet were more exposed 
than any other part of the body, they were oftener 
washed and anointed ; whence some think they were 
called dinagol w0dec. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DRESS OF THE GREEKS. 


rae Tue clothing of the Athenians varied considerably 
what” in materials, color, and make, according to the time of 
made of. the year, as well as the age, family, rank, property, 


taste, and object of the wearer ; and fashion, although 
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not so powerful as in modern days, had also its influ- 
ence at that time. Woollen garments were the most 
common ; although linen ones were worn, especially by 
women, and were at a low price, with the exception of 
the finest kinds. But the Spartans had a uniform cos- 
tume, which they preserved for a great length of time. 
The several articles of clothing may be arranged under 
three general divisions, the head-dress, garments, and 
shoes. 

The ancient Greeks, like the Egyptians, went with Head- 
their heads uncovered : but afterwards they used ‘hats,’ “°* 
called iho, midi, or mdiduc. Women, however, al- 
ways had their heads covered. The coverings and 
ornaments which they wore on their heads were, z«a- 
Auaton, ‘a veil’; dumvs, ‘a fillet,’ with which the hair Veils. 
was tied ; xg7deuvoy, ‘a veil,’ which came down upon 
the shoulders ; xexevqedoc, ‘a net,’ in which the hair 
was enclosed ; wirgu, ‘a turban,’ which was adopted Turbans. 
from the Asiatics. Some of the Athenians wore gol- Golden 
den grasshoppers in their hair, called rérriyec, which =a 
were intended to show the greatness and antiquity of 
their extraction, and that they were wvrdyJorec * sprung 
from the same earth which they inhabited,’ From the 
ears of the women were suspended ‘ ear-rings,’ called Ear-rings. 
Zouaro, eveitia, and fhixec. ‘They also adorned their necks Neck- 
with ‘necklaces,’ termed ogyou. “eet 

The garments, or clothing of the body, went by the Garments. 
general names of goodie, toOnots, toOr ua, and, with the 
poets, sive. The inner garment, both of men and 
women, was ‘ the tunic’ (yitaiy)* they who did not wear Tunic. 
an inner garment were called jovonsmior. Women of 
opulence and rank wore tunics which were fastened 
from the shoulders to the hands with gold or silver buc- 
kles, called zegdveu, and sogxu. Over the tunic, which 
came no lower than the knee, they threw a mantle 
that entirely coveréd them. In the form and dispo- Form of 
sition of their dress the men were expected to study “* 
decency, and the women to unite elegance with taste. 
These generally painted their eyebrows black, applied Eye- 
a rouge to their faces, and sprinkled their hair with a paintea. 
yellow-colored powder. ‘The following are the princi- 
pal garments. 

‘Iuctioy, sometimes called gegog, was the exterior robe ‘Tuéevoy, 
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of the women among the Greeks, as the toga was among 
the Romans. The words and phrases relative to this 
garmentare megibcdleo Gur and avabuliecd-m, ‘to put on’ 
the cloak, and ovabulleodor iuatioy én agiotega, and 
ént Jeg, ‘to throw it over the left, or right arm.’ — 
Xiuive was a thicker external robe, which was worn in 
cold weather, and which was sometimes ajoie, ‘ single,’ 
and sometimes did, ‘ double.’ — @ouvddys or pevodns 
was a cloak nearly round, without sleeves, and 
worn in cold or rainy weather. — Ajdog was a light 
garment worn by both sexes, and suitable for warm 
weather. — ‘Heotgic was a kind of great coat, which 
was made of the skins of goats. — Toi6my and teib6o- 
yiov was the cloak of philosophers and poor persons, 
and was made of very coarse stuff. —‘Kawuic was a 
short female cloak, thrown over the shoulders. — Z7éshoe 
was an exterior robe worn by women and sometimes by 
men; to which was generally attached a ‘girdle,’ fa- 
atgov.— S10 was a long robe that reached to the 
heels. — Kutwyexn was a habit of slaves, bordered at the 
bottom with sheepskin. —’xSuig was another garment 
of slaves, which had only one sleeve, and which served 
both for a tunic anda cloak. Citizens, however, some- 
times wore this dress.— Buirn and dinSégu were 
shepherds’ garments, made of skins. — Xioyic was a 
military robe, worn over the tunic, the cuirass, &c. It 
was also used by young men and women. — Xiaric 
was a fine and thin robe. — Oég.otgoy and Fegiateroy 
were summer garments. — Srodgioy was a kind of 
kerchief, or round zone, worn by women over their 
breasts. — Wddca Were ‘bracelets, with which the 
hands and arms of the Grecian women were decorated. 
The Greeks seem not to have worn any thing like our 
pocket handkerchief. 

The coverings of the feet were called by the general 
name of v0d)juora, ‘shoes.’ Of these there were very 
many kinds, and they were an article in which great 
luxury was displayed. ‘They were tied under the soles 
of the feet with ‘thongs’ or. ‘ cords,’ (iucrtec).. To 
put on the shoes was termed wzodsiy* to take them off, 


_ dvew, unolve. By the poets shoes were also called aé- 


Ovhoe. 
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AvibuSea were shoes common to both men and Aidée- 
women. — Serdole and carded were in ancient times 4ee. 
the shoes peculiar to heroines, and to opulent and gay 24% 
women. — Bhattae and Sjatde¢ were a kind of shoes = 
chiefly worn in the house. — Kovriaodsg were shoes 
resembling the former, but low and thin. — Z/cou6ugidec 
were shoes worn by women of rank. — Konmideg (called Kenzi 
also wgzidsc) were a sort of slippers which covered only aes. 
the soles of the feet, and were fastened by lacings. — 
“AgGtiu. were large and easy shoes, which came up to 
the ankles. — Z7egouxui were female shoes of a white 
color, and generally worn only by women of loose char- 
acter. — Auxonizei were Spartan shoes of a red color. Aaxon- 
— Kugbativec were coarse shoes worn by peasants. — xtth. 
Eudora were shoes used by comedians. — KdMogvor Kétogven 
were ‘ buskins,’ worn by tragedians, and were suited to 
each foot. They were also called ¢ufudes. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GRECIAN FUNERALS. 


PxiuTo is said have to been the first that instructed the Pluto the 
Greeks in the manner of performing the. last offices to af fel 
the dead, and hence the poets have constituted him su- ‘ites 
preme monarch of all the departed, and assigned him 
a vast and unbounded empire in the shades below. The 
debt due from the living to the dead was considered as 
so obligatory, that he who neglected it was thought to Obliga- 
have committed a most unpardonable crime, and to Lee 
have been guilty of a greater sacrilege than if he had honors 
spoiled the temples of the gods. Even to speak evil of Mai’? 
the dead, or to prosecute revenge beyond the grave, 
was considered the mark of a cruel and vindictive dis- 
position, and such offenders were not only branded 
with disgrace and infamy, but, by the laws of Solon, 
incurred a severe penalty. 

Of all the honors paid to the dead the care of their Funeral 
funeral rites was the greatest and most obligatory ; tag 
ry: 
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hence they were called dixove, vourua, vouCousva,, Eto, 
doi, &c., all of which terms implied the inviolable 
obligations that nature had imposed on the living to 
attend to the obsequies of the dead. The reason why 
they were so solicitous respecting the interment of the 
departed was, that they were firmly persuaded that their 
souls could not be admitted into the Elysian fields, but 
would wander desolate upon the banks of the river Styx, 
till their bodies were deposited in the earth. Hence 
the greatest of all imprecations was, to wish that a person 
might die without burial (éragos éxaintew zFovoc) * and 
of all forms of death that by shipwreck was deemed 
the most terrible, since the body was swallowed up in the 
deep.* When, therefore, they were in danger of being 
cast away at sea, they fastened the most valuable of their 
stores to their bodies; with a direction to the first that 
found their corpses, if they should be washed on shore, 
entreating the favor of a burial, and offering what was 
about them as a reward. It was also thought important 
that their funeral rites should be performed by their 
friends, and that their bodies should be interred in the 
sepulchres of their fathers. For this reason the ashes 
of those who died in foreign countries were usually 
brought home, and deposited in the family tomb. 
‘There were however some persons, who, from their ac- 
tions while they lived, or from the circumstances of their 
death, were considered unworthy of the common rites 
of sepulture. Of such were the following. 1. Public 
or private enemies, This was more particularly the 
case in the heroic ages, as we find throughout Homer ; 
but in later times it was generally deemed inhuman to 
deny an enemy the common privileges of nature. 
2. Those who betrayed or conspired against their coun- 
try, or who did not exert themselves to defend it. 
3. Tyrants; who were considered as enemies to their 
country. 4. Suicides; who were deemed enemies to 
their country, since they deserted it. 45. Persons guilty 


* Hence after the naval battle at Arginise, the Athenians con- 
demned many of the commanders to death, although they were 
victorious, because (in consequence of a storm’s coming on) 
they did not raise up the bodies of the slain from the deep, and 
have them interred. 
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of sacrilege ; whose interment would have been thought Sacrile- 
an affront to the deities they had robbed. 6. Persons °°” 
killed by lightning; who were thought hateful to the Those 

: : killed by 
gods, and were buried apart by themselves, or in the jightning. 
very place were they died. 7. Those who wasted their Spend- 
patrimony, forfeited their right of being buried in the *"** 
sepulchre of their fathers. 8. Those who died in debt ; Debtors. 
whose bodies were given to their creditors, till satisfac- 
tion was made. 9. Offenders who suffered capital Malefac- 
punishment. : 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CEREMONIES IN SICKNESS AND AT DEATH. 


WHEN any person was thought to be dangerously sick, Sickness. 

they fixed over his door a branch of rhamn * and laurel. 

The former was thought to keep off evil, and the latter | 

to render Apollo, the god of physic, propitious. Al] Tnfuence 
sudden deaths of men were attributed to Apollo, and cnilife. 
of women to Diana; and the former under the symbol 

of the sun, and the latter under that of the moon, were 
thought to have a great influence on human life. It 

was also customary to cut off a lock of hair from a 
person near his end, and consecrate it to the infernal 
deities ; and prayers (é€uryjovoe evyat ‘farewell prayers’) Farewell 
were offered up to Mercury, whose office it was to con-?™"7°* 
duct souls to the infernal regions. 

When the sick person was at the very point of death, Ceremo- 
it was usual for his friends and relations to crowd Yoath. 
around his bed, to kiss and embrace him, to bid him 
farewell, and to catch /his dying words, which they ever 
after repeated with the greatest reverence. As soon as 
he had expired they beat brazen kettles, by which they 
thought io drive away evil spirits, and to secure his soul 
from the Furies. 


* Common name, buck-thorn. 
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Tixpres. Every thing pertaining to death was expressed in 

sions for . , 

death. words of the most gentle import. Instead of Svijoxew 
and axodyjoxew ‘to die,’ they used the words axoyi- 
yeour ‘to cease to exist,’ amggzeoFou and oizsoFou ‘ to 
depart,’ azeLdsiy tov Biov ‘to depart from life,’ wads 
a ‘to suffer something’; and the dead were termed 
oizousvor, ‘those who had departed.’ So also zouwaodau 
and «ude, ‘ to sleep,’ were generally used for dying. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CEREMONIES BEFORE FUNERALS. 


Closing of As soon as a person had expired, they closed his eyes, 

the eyes which was termed HUF ULE, OUYAQUOTTEY, OVYzAELEW TES 

eugene! optakuovs, or te Sdepaoe. ‘This custom was so univer- 

rela- r 5 

tions. Sal, that xaroudvevy, ‘ to close the eyelids,’ was frequently 
used for Ivjoxev, ‘to die.’ The mouth of the dead person 
was then closed, and his face covered. These offices 
were performed by his nearest relations, who also had 
all the care and paid all the expenses of the funeral, 
unless the person were honored with a public burial, in 
which case the charges were paid out of the public 
treasury. 

Compos- | Before the body was cold they composed all the mem- 

ee bers, which they stretched out to their proper length. 
They then washed it with warm water, which office 
was generally performed by the female relatives of the 

Anoint- deceased. It was then anointed with oil, and wrapped 

ing in a linen cloth, over which was put some elegant gar- 

Decking ment, commonly of a white color. The next ceremo- 

ae ny was decking the dead body with chaplets of flowers 
and green boughs, which probably intended to signify 
the pleasure and joy which attended the dead, when 
freed from this toilsome and afflictive world. 

Laying They then proceeded to ‘lay out’ the dead body 

neha ae (xgotid-e09-ar) * sometimes they placed it on the ground, 
and sometimes on a bier, called iéxtgor, pégteor, pége- 
toov, which was adorned with various sorts of flowers. 
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The place where the deceased was laid was the entrance Body 

of the house, probably to give all persons an opportunity 72°33 
to examine whether he had about him any marks of 
violent death. The feet were turned towards the gate, Feet turn- 
to signify that he was never to return after being car- oe ogo 
ried out. While the body lay in this state it was 

usual to attend it constantly, to see that no violence 

were offered to it. Before interment a piece of money 

was put into the mouth of the corpse, generally an obo- An obolus 
lus, which was thought to be Charon’s fare for ferrying scapergl 
the departed soul across the Styx. Besides this a pe- cake for 


culiar kind of cake (wsditrovra), composed of flour and soe 
honey was put into the mouth, whereby the fury of the mouth. 
dog Cerberus, who guarded the entrance into hell, 

might be appeased. It was customary to let the bodies 

of the dead remain thus exposed a whole day, during Exposea 
which time a lustral vessel called agduov, was kept at for a day. 


the door to purify those who had touched the corpse. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FUNERAL PROCESSIONS. 


TE time between the death and the interment of a Inter- 
person was not fixed. The bodies of eminent men ™™ 
were however kept some time, both to make suitable 
preparations for the funeral, and to allow all who wish- 
ed, to take a view of them for the last time. The more 
usual time of burial seems to have been on the third or on the 
fourth day after death, though poor persons were often ba: 
buried on the next day. The carrying forth of the day. 
corpse was termed éxxouidy, and éxpoga, and hence 
éxxoutlew and éxpégey are words appropriated to fu- 
nerals. 

The funeral ceremony was performed in the day, as Funerals 
the night was considered a very improper time, be- og 
cause furies and evil spirits which could not endure 
the light, then ventured abroad. But young men who 
died in the flower of their age were buried in the morn- 
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ing twilight; for the death of a young man appeared 
so dreadful a calamity, that it was thought unbecoming 
Torehes to reveal it in the face of the sun. As these funerals 
vas.” were celebrated by torch-light, it became customary to 
carry torches at all other burials, though performed in 
the day; and hence originated the expression by which 
old men were said to approach émi ry dgda tov Biov, 

‘to the torch of their life.’ 
Bearers of ‘I'he bearers of the corpse usually carried it upon 
the body. their shoulders: hence the phrase dgdnv pégew. But 
Bier. sometimes it was placed upon a bier, instead of 
which the Lacedemonians used a shield. Besides 
the friends and relations who always attended the 
funeral, other persons were invited to increase the 
Proces- solemnity. The procession was commonly on horse- 
monly on back, or in carriages ; but at the funerals of distinguish- 
porse- ed personages the company went on foot, which was 
‘thought to show more respect. ‘The relations went 
next to the corpse, and the rest followed at some dis- 
tance. At the funerals of soldiers their companions 
attended with their spears pointed towards the ground. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MOURNING FOR THE DEAD. 


pone Tue different states of Greece expressed their sorrow 
* for the deceased differently: for, as it was universal for 
all to depart as much as possible, both in habit and 
behaviour, from their ordinary customs, what were con- 
Modes of sidered as expressions of joy and mirth in one place, 
ing sor. Were in other places regarded as indications of sorrow, 
row. owing to their different manners and institutions. Some 
of the most common modes of expressing sorrow were 

the following. 
Abstain. 1. They abstained from banquets and entertainments, 
ai and banished from their houses all musical instruments, 
ments. and whatever tended to excite pleasure, or bore an air 


of gayety and mirth. They frequented no public solem- 
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nities, and appeared in no places of concourse, but 
sequestered themselves from company, refrained from 
the comforts and conveniences.of life, abstained even 
from wine, and courted dark shades and lonesome re- 
tirements. 

2. They divested themselves of all ornaments, and Divested 
laid aside their jewels, gold, and whatever was rich cainhod 
and costly in their apparel. This custom was not pe- ore 
culiar to mourners for the dead, but, like several other : 
ceremonies here mentioned, was practised by those 
who lamented for any great calamity. They put on 
mourning garments, which were always black and made 
of coarse materials. 

3. They tore, cut off, and sometimes shaved their hair, and of 
which was sometimes thrown upon the dead body, >" 
sometimes cast upon the funeral pile or placed in the 
hands of the deceased, to be consumed with the body, 
and at other times was laid on the grave. 4. They threw Rolled in 
themselves on the earth and rolled in the dust, intend- : 
ing by their defilement, to express their sorrow and dejec- 
tion. 5. They sprinkled ashes upon their heads. 

6. When they went abroad, they muffled their heads, ard veil- 
7. Another token of dejection was to Jean their heads Hage: 
on their hands. 8. They walked softly, to express 

their faintness and loss of strength. 

9. They beat their breasts and thighs with their Best their 
hands, and tore their cheeks with their nails. Solon, ee 
however, thought proper to forbid these extravagancies. 

10. They accused and cursed the gods; for their gods Accused 
were thought to possess all the passions of men, and eu" 
therefore they impeached them of cruelty or envy. 

11. They spoke their words very slowly, and with tears 
repeated the interjections ¢, ¢,¢. Hence it is said that 
funeral lamentations are called Fieyo., ‘ elegies.’ 

12. When public magistrates, or persons of eminence, 

died, or any genera] calamity happened, all public Suspend- 
meetings were suspended, and the schools, baths, shops, ¢4.>ust 
temples, &c. were shut up. 

13. They employed mourners and musicians to in- Employed 
crease the solemnity. These were called Sgyray tagyor "ON 
‘the leaders of the lamentations,’ because they en- 
deavoured to excite sorrow in others by beating their 
breasts, and counterfeiting all the actions of real and 
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passionate grief. They were also called codol, mgocw- 

dol, &c. from the songs which they sang at funerals. 

Funeral Of these songs there were three in number: one was 

sung in the procession ; another at the funeral pile ; and 

a third at the grave. Musical instruments were also 
employed at funerals. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MANNER OF INTERRING AND BURNING THE DEAD. 


jetorten From the best evidence we can gather, it would seem 
‘ that the custom of interring their dead was the most 
ancient among the Greeks. In the Trojan war, how- 
Burning ever, burning was very common, and continued to be 
Why? so during successive ages. ‘Two reasons are assigned 
why burning became so generally used in Greece. The 
first is, because bodies were thought to be unclean after 
the soul’s departure, and therefore had need of being 
purified by fire ; the second is, that the soul being sepa- 
rated from all gross and inactive matter, might be at 
liberty to take its flight to the heavenly mansions. 
The piles upon which they burned dead bodies were 
IIvgais called xvgni* which seem not to have been erected in 
any constant form, nor to have consisted of the same 
materials, but to have been varied according to the exi- 
Facing of gency of time, place, and other circumstances. ‘The body 
* Was placed upon the top of the pile, upon which they 
threw various animals; and if the deceased was a person 
of rank, they also burned with his body many slaves 
or captives. Besides these, all sorts of precious oint- 
ments and perfumes were poured upon the flames. It 
Garments was also customary to throw upon the pile the garments 
urned. : : ° : 
which the deceased had worn during their lives; and 
so solicitous were some upon this subject, that they gave 
orders in their wills for the performance of the ceremony. 
Soldiers generally had their arms burnt with them. 
Pile light- "The pile was lighted by some of the nearest relations 


ed, bh a 
whom? oF friends of the deceased, who offered up prayers and 


. 
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vows to the winds to assist the flames, that the body 
might quickly be reduced to ashes. At the funerals of 
generals and great commanders, the soldiers, with the 
rest of the company, made a solemn procession three 
times round the pile, to pay their respect to the de- 
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ceased. This action was called segidgouy, and was Teg- 
performed by turning towards the left hand, which was Bgapethe 


expressive of sorrow, as, on the contrary, a movement 
to the right was a sign of joy. During the time 
that the pile was in flames, the friends of the dead 
person stood by it, pouring forth libations of wine, and 
calling on the deceased by name. 


When the pile was burnt down, and the flames had Collecting 


ceased, they extinguished the remains of the fire with 


of the 
bones and 


wine, and afterwards they collected the bones and ashes. ashes, 


This office was called dutoddyiov and ootohoyia, and was 
performed by the nearest relations. The bones were 
Sometimes washed with wine, and afterwards anointed 
with oil ; and sometimes they were enclosed in fat. In 
order to distinguish the remains of the body, from those 
of the beasts and men burnt with it, they placed the 
body in the middle of the pile, and the animals on the 


sides of it. When they had collected the bones and and put- 


ashes they deposited them in urns, called zone, pucthan, 
xowacol, héovaxec, aupipognu, Which were composed 
either of wood, stone, earth, silver, or gold, according 
to the quality of the deceased. When persons of emi- 
nent rank or virtue died, the urns were often adorned 
with flowers and garlands; but the general custom was 
to cover them with cloth till deposited in the earth, 


ting them 
in urns. 


Concerning the interment of the dead, it may be Manner 


observed, that the Greeks placed the bodies in their 


of placing 
bodies in 


coffins with their faces upward, that they might be di- the grave. 


rected towards the abodes of the celestial, rather than 
those of the infernal deities; and they so turned their 
heads that they might look towards the rising sun. In 
general but one person was buried in a grave ; but those 
who were connected with each other by affinity or 
affection were usually buried together. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
SEPULCHRES, MONUMENTS, CENOTAPHS, Gc. 


Sepul- Tr was customary with the primitive Greeks to have 
cares Pi places prepared in their own houses for the burial of 
public. members of the family. There were also public bu- 
rial-places both within and without the city, though 
in later times the dead seem to have been more fre- 
The dead quently carried to places beyond the walls. T’emples 
fometimes were also made repositories for the dead, of which the 
temples. primitive ages afford many instances. But latterly this 
honor was seldom granted, except as a reward for great 
public services, or as a means of protecting the dead 
against the insults of their foes. 
Deadbu- ‘The dead that were buried without the cities, were 
ried hy _ generally placed at the sides of the highways, for the 
ways. purpose, as is supposed, of filling the minds of travellers 
with the thoughts of mortality, and of exciting in them- 
selves a determination to encounter any danger rather 
than permit an enemy to approach their walls, and de- 
spoil their monuments. The Spartans, however, general- 
ly buried their dead within the city. Every family had 
its proper place of interment, to be deprived of which 
was accounted one of the greatest calamities that could 
happen. 
Preree, The common graves, in the earliest periods of 
' Greece, were only caverns dug in the earth, and called 
undyouw. Those of succeeding ages were commonly 
paved with stone, and arched over. Kings and great 
men were ancientiy buried upon mountains, or at the 
foot of them; hence, probably arose the custom of 
raising a mound upon the graves of eminent persons. 
This mound consisted sometimes of stones, but most 
commonly of earth, whence it is usually called HO [LO 
Xaua. To cast it up was expressed by the terms zésw ojo, 
and yowrvo dae toor. 
aoe The ancient monuments (urnucio) consisted of two 
what? parts: one was the grave or tomb, which strictly was 
termed wryusior, and also, onjAcuor, tUufoc, See.; the 
other was the ground surrounding the grave, which was 
fenced about with pales or walls. ‘Tombs of stone 


'. 
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were polished and adorned with great art, and were 
thence frequently called E:orot teéor or tiufor. The 
ornaments with which sepulchres were adorned were 
numerous. Pillars of stone (urjdoe and Ssorcé métgee) Pillars. 
were very ancient, and frequently were marked with 
inscriptions (¢myeapai), generally ‘in verse, declaring 

the family, virtues, &c. of the deceased. But Lycur- 

gus would not permit the Lacedemonians to mark their 
grave-stones with any inscription. 

Besides the inscriptions, which were put upon the Inserip- 
pillars, it was common to add the effigies of the dead, pfigies. 
or some other figure which corresponded with his tem- 
per, studies, employment, or condition. Virgins had 
usually upon their tombs the image of a maid witha 
vessel of water. A careful housekeeper was represented 
by the bird of night, to denote watchfulness ; a bridle, 
to signify a well-ordered family ; and a muzzle, to show 
the restraint of the tongue. Upon the monument of Tomb of 
Diogenes, the Cynic, a dog was engraven, to show his Pisenes 
own temper and that of his followers. The graves of 
soldiers were distinguished by their weapons; those of 
mariners by their oars. 

These, with many other ceremonies, were designed 
to perpetuate the memory of the deceased ; and hence 
their graves were termed oyjuata, uyjusio, v7 wore. Shuara, 
Later ages became very extravagant in these structures, 
and lawgivers were obliged to inflict severe penalties on 
those who exceeded their regulations. It was custom- 
ary for the Greeks to pray that the earth might be light 
upon their friends, and upon men of piety and virtue ; 
and, on the other hand, that it might press heavily upon 
wicked men, and upon their enemies. 

The Greeks also erected empty and honorary monu- Ceno- 
ments, which contained neither the bodies, bones, nor aes 
ashes of the dead, and which were thence termed xzevo- 
togio, and xev7jque ‘cenotaphs’; and hence xevoruqeiy 
signifies to erect an empty tomb. Of these there were 
two sorts : one was erected to such persons as had been two sorts 
honored with funeral rites in another place ; the other 
was for such as had never obtamed a proper funeral, 
of which class were those who had perished at sea, or 
whose bodies could not be found, 
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To deface 
a tomb a 
great 
crime. 


Funeral 
orations. 


Games. 


Prizes at 
them. 


Purifica- 
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To deface or violate a sepulchre was esteemed a 
crime no less than sacrilege, and was thought to entail 
certain ruin on all persons who committed it. Ceno- 
taphs, however were not held in the same religious awe 
as sepulchres. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


FUNERAL ORATIONS, GAMES, LUSTRATIONS, AND OTHER 
HONORS PAID TO THE DEAD. 


Ir was customary to pronounce funeral orations at 
the tomb of the deceased at the time of his burial, if 
he had distinguished himself by important services 
rendered to his country. The orator was appointed by 
the magistrates of the city, and, for many years after, 
this oration was repeated upon the anniversary of his 
death. It was also customary for persons of rank to 
institute games, with all sorts of exercises, to render 
the death of their friends more remarkable. The pri- 
zes awarded at these games were different in kind and 
value, according to the rank and munificence of the 
person who celebrated them. 

The custom of purifying after funerals, arose in con- 
sequence of the belief that dead bodies polluted every 
thing where they were. One mode of purification was 
by surrounding the polluted person three times with 
pure water, which was sprinkled lightly upon them with 
a branch of olive. ‘Till this purification was performed, 
the polluted persons could not enter the temples nor 
share in the worship of the gods. The house, also, 
where the person died was purified with fire and brim- 
stone. 

After the funeral was finished the company assem- 
bled in the house of some relative of the deceased, and 
partook of an entertainment, called meoidevmvor, vexgd- 
decxvoy, and regog. Sometimes the entertainment pre- 
ceded the funeral. It consisted of various meats and 
vegetables ; and while the company were partaking of 
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it, the chief subjects of discourse were the praises of 
the dead. 

Various honors were paid to the sepulchres and 

memories of the deceased. It was customary to place 
burning lamps in the subterranean vaults of the dead, Tombs 
whither such persons repaired as wished to express an 12h'f4 |. 
extraordinary affection for their relations. ‘Tombs were rted, 
decorated with herbs and flowers, chiefly with parsley ; 
though all sorts of purple and white flowers were used. 
These were called Zgerec, from their expressing love and 
respect for the deceased. They also dedicated to the 
dead their hair, which they cut off and laid on the 
tomb. 

Sacrifices and libations were also offered to the dead, Sacrifi- 
in doing which they made use of black and barren °* 
heifers, or black sheep, being the same kind of vic- 
tims that were offered to the infernal gods. The sacri- 
fices were performed in ditches; and the first thing_ 
they offered was the hairs upon the victim’s head, 
which for that reason were termed axogzai, ‘ firstlings,’ 
and to offer them auezecFo. But the ordinary offer- 
ings to the ghosts of the dead were only libations of 
blood, honey, wine, milk, water, &c. Thesé@ libations Libations. 
were intended to render the ghosts kind and propitious : 
they were sometimes offered upon altars near the sepul- 
chres, and sometimes they were poured upen the ground 
or grave-stone. The water used on these occasions 
was termed by way of eminence jovtgor, £9 OvI0¥ hovu- 
toov, and at Athens onomiuuc. 

These honors were paid to the dead both on the ninth Time of 
day after their burial, whence they were called gyvare: posing: 
and on the thirtieth ; "and they were repeated when any the dead. 
of the friends of the deceased happened to arrive, who 
had been absent during the solemnity. There were an- 
niversary days, on which they paid their devotions to the 
dead, and on which they called over the names of all 
their deceased relations. 

The honors paid to the dead were termed in general Honors, 
language voprlouere ‘legal,’ Oéxoue ‘moral,’ and oo PAO 
‘religious’ obligations. They were distinguished ac- 
cording to the rank and worth of the person on whom 
they were conferred. They who, by their virtues and 
public services, had raised themselves above the com- 
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Honors of mon rank, had yowixeg tec, ‘the honors of heroes.’ 

heroes. ~Ouhers who had distinguished themselves still more, 
were raised to a higher degree, and reckoned among 
the gods. The Athenians were remarkable for their 
immoderate and profuse distribution of these honors, 
as they exceeded all the other Greeks in flattery and 
superstition. 


APPENDIX. 


PART I, 


~ Containing the names of the most illustrious Grecians who distinguished 
themselves in literature and the arts, from the Age of Homer to the 
death of Alexander the Great; with the places of their nativity, and the 
periods when they flourished.* 


NINTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 


Cleophantus, of Corinth, Painter in one color. 
Homer, of Chios, Epic Poet. 
Lycurgus of Sparta, Legislator of his country. 


EIGHTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 


Archilochus, of Paros, Lyric and Satyric Poet. 

Iphitus, of Elis, Legislator of his country, Restorer of the 
Olympic Games. 

Pisander, of Camirus, Poet. 


SEVENTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 


Alceus, of Mityléne, Martial and Satyric Poet. 
Dibutades, of Corinth, Sculptor. 

Draco, of Athens, Legislator. 

Epimenides, of Crete, Philosopher, Poet, and Musician. 


* As the precise periods of their birth can seldom be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, they are arranged according to the centuries when they flourished. 
The ninth century before Chiist, is of course between the years 800 and 
900; the Sth century, between the years 700 and 800; and so on. 
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‘Sappho, of Mityléne, Lyric Poetess. r 
Stesichorus the Elder, of Himéra, Poet and Musician. 
Terpander, of Lesbos, Poet and Musician. . 

Tyrteus, of Athens, Poet and Musician. 


SIXTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 


fEsop, of Cotyaum, in Phrygia, Fabulist. 

Anacreon, of Teos, Lyric and Erotic Poet. 

Bias, of Priéne, Legislator, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece. 

Cadmus, of Milétus, Historian, and first writer in Prose. 

Chilo, of Sparta, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 

Cleobilus, of Lindus, Legislator, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece. 

Heraclitus, of Ephésus, Philosopher. 

Hipparchus, of Athens, Son of Pisistratus, Editor of Homer. 

Myson, of Laconia, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

Periander, of Corinth, Legislator, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece. 

Pisistratus, of Athens, Editor of Homer. 

Pittacus, of Mityléne, Legislator, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece. 

Pythagoras, of Samos, Philosopher and Legislator. 

Simonides, of Ceos, Poet and Grammarian. 

Solon, of Athens, Legislator, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece. 

Thales, of Milétus, Philosopher, Head of the Ionic Sect. 

Thespis, of Athens, Tragic Poet. 


FIFTH CENTURY BEFORE CIRIST. 


fEschylus, of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Alcidamas, of Elea, in AZolia, Rhetorician and Sophist. 
Alcmezon, of Croton, Philosopher and Physician. 
Anaxagoras, of Augina, Statuary. 

Anaxagoras, of Clazoména, Philosopher. 

Andocides, of Athens, Orator. 

Antiphon, of Athens, Rhetorician. 

Aristarchus, of Tegéa, Tragic Poet. 

Aristophanes, of Athens, Poet of the Ancient Comedy. 
Aspasia, of Miletus, Poetess and Sophist. 

Bion, of Abdéra, Mathematician, 
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Callistratus, of Samos, Regulator of the Ionic Alphalet. 

Cephilus, ef Athens, Orator. 

Corax, of Syracuse, Rhetorician, Author of the First Treatise 
on Dialectics and Rhetoric. 

Crates, of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Cratylus, of Athens, Philosopher. _ 

Critias, of Athens, Poet end Orator. 

Damon, of Athens, Musician. 

Democritus, of Abdéra, Philosopher. 

Diogénes, of Apollonia, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Natu- 
ralist. ; 

Dionysius, of Miletus, Historian. 

Epicharmus, of Cos, Comic Poet, Pythagorean Philosopher, 
and Regulator of the Alphabet. 

Euripides, of Athens, Tragic Poet. — 

Gorgias, of Leontium, Rhetorician and Sophist. 

Herodotus, of Halicarnassus, Historian. 

Hicétas, of Syracuse, Astronomer, first Author of the present 
System of the World. 

Hiero I, of Syracuse, Writer on Husbandry. 

Hippocrates, of Cos, Philosopher. 

Hippocrites, of Chios, Mathematician. 

Hippodamus, of Milétus, Architect. 

Lesbonax, of Athens, Orator. 

Leucippus, of Abdéra, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Naturalist. 

Lysias, of Athens, Orator. 

Meton, of Athens, Astronomer. 

Nicanor, of Paros, Encaustic Painter. 

Ocellus, of Lucania, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Pericles, of Athens, Legislator and Orator. 

Pherecrates, of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Phidias, of Athens, Statuary. 

Philocles, of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Pindar, of Thebes, Lyric Poet. 

Polyclétus, of Argos, Statuary and Architect. 

_ Prodicus, of Ceos, Rhetorician and Sophist. 

Simonides, of Melos, Poet and Grammarian. 

Socrates, of Alopéce, in Attica, Philosopher. 

Sophocles, of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Stesichorus the Younger, of Himéra, Elegiac Poet. 

Theopompus, of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Thucydides, of Alimus, in Attica, Historian. 

Zeno, of Elea, Philosopher, Head of the Eleatic Sect. 

20 
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FOURTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 


Minéas, of Stymphalia, Tactician. 

ene. of Athens, Philosopher of the School of Socrates. 

ischines, of Athens, Orator. 

Alcibiades, of Athens, Orator, Disciple of Socrates. 

Alexander, of Pella, in Macedonia, called ‘ the Great,’ Editor 
of Homer. 

Alexinus, of Elis, Philosopher, Antagonist of Zeno. 

‘Anaximénes, of Lampsécus, Sophist, and Satyric Historian. 

Antisthénes, ‘of Athens, Disciple of Socrates, and Head of the 
Cynic Sect. 

Apelles, of Cos, Painter, and Author of several Treatises on 
Painting. 

Apollodorus, of Athens, Painter. ey ne 

Archytas, of Tarentum, Philosopher, Mechanic, and Musician, 

Aristides, of Thebes, Painter. 

Aristippus, of Cyréne, Philosopher, Disciple of Socrates, and 
Head of the Cyrenaic School. 

Aristotle, of Aiea Philosopher, Head of the Peripatetic 
School. 

Aristoxénus, of Tarcntum, Philosopher, Historian, and Mu- 
sician, 

Autolycus, of Pitdne, Astronomer, and Naturalist. 

Callippus, ef Cyzicus, Astronomer, and Author of a New - 
Cycle. 

Callisthénes, of Olynthus, Philosopher, Historian, and Editor 
of Homer. 

Callistratus, of Athens, Orator. 

Cebes, of Athens, Philosopher of the School of Socrates. 

Cephalus, of Corinth, Compiler of Laws. 

Chersiphron, ef Crossus, Architect. 

Crito, of Athens, Philosopher of the School of Socrates. 

Crito, of Aige@a, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Crs. of C nidus, Physician and Historian. 

Demiades, of Athens, Orator. 

Demosthénes, of Peania in Attica, Orator. 

Dinarchus, ef Corinth, Orator. 

Diogénes, of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Diogénes, of Sinope, Cynic a 

Dion, of Syracuse, Philosopher, Disciple of Plato. 

Dionysius, of Thebes, Poet and Musician. 
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Ephorus, of Cuma, Historian of the School of Isocrates. 

Eubilus, of Athens, Comic Poet. ; 

Euclid, of Megara, Philosopher of the School of Socrites. 

Eudoxus, ef Cnidus, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Mathema- 
tician. : 

Euphranor, of Corinth, Painter and Statuary. 

Glaucon, of Athens, Disciple of Socrates and Brother of Plato. 

Hermodorus, of Athens, Disciple of Plato, and Editor of his 
works. 

Hyperides, of Colijthus in Attica, Orator. 

Iseus, of Chalcis, Orator. 

Isocrates, of Athens, Rhetorician and Philosopher. 

Lycurgus, of Athens, Orator. 

Lysippus, of Sicyon, Statuary. 

Lysis, of Tarentum, Philosopher and Didactic Poet. 

Melitus of Athens, Poet and Orator, one of the Accusers of 

Socrates. 

Menippus, of Phenicia, Cynic Philosopher. 

Nicias, of Athens, Painter. : 

Palephatus, of Athens, Mythologist. 

Parrhasius, of Ephésus, Painter. 

Perseus, of Citium, Slave of Zeno, Philosopher and Gram- 
marian. 

Phedon, of Elis, Philosopher of the School of Socrates. 

Philippides, of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Philo, the Slave of Aristotle, Apologist for the Philoso- 
phers. 

Philolaiis, of Croton, Pythagorean Philosopher, and Astrono- 
mer. 

Philoxénus, of Cythéra, Lyric, Dithyrambic, and Tragic Poet. 

Phocion, of Athens, Philosopher, and Orator. 

Plato, of Colytto in Aitica, Philosopher, Head of the Old 

Academy. 

Praxitéles, of Athens, Statuary. 

Protogénes, of Caunus, Painter. 

Scopas, of Paros, Statyary. 

Simias, of Thebes, Philczoster of the School of Socrates. 
Simon, of Athens, Author of the first Treatise on Horseman- 
~. ship. 

Sich of Athens, Philosopher of the School of Socrates. 
Sotides, of Athens, Poet of the Middle Comedy. - 
Speusippus, of Athens, Philosopher of the School of Plato. 
Theopompus, of Chios, Historian of the School of Isocrates. 
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Timeus, of Locris, Pythagorean Philosopher. 
Timanthes, of Cythnos, Painter. 

Timoleon, of Corinth, Legislator of Syracuse. 
Timotheus, of Miletus, Dithyrambic Poet and Musician. 
Timotheus, of Thebes, Musician. 

Xenophon, of Athens, Philosopher and Historian. 

Zeno, of Citium, Philosopher, Head of the Stoic Sect. 
Zeuxis, of Heracléa, Painter. 


THIRD CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 


Antigénus, of Carystus, Naturalist and Biographer. 

Aratus, of Soli, Poet and Astronomer. 

Arcesilaus, of Pitdne, Philosopher, Head of the Middle 
Academy. 

Aristarchus, of Samos, Astronomer. 

Aristobulus, of Macedonia, Historian. 

Bion, of Borysthénis, Philosopher. 

Callimachus, of Cyréne, Grammarian and Poet. 

Chares, of Lindus, Pupil of Lysippus, Founder of the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes. 

Cleanthes, of Assus, Stoic Philosopher, Disciple of Zeno. 

Clearchus, of Soli, Peripatetic Philosopher, Anatomist, and 
Naturalist. 

Demetrius, of Phalérum, Orator and Peripatetic Philosopher. 

Dicearchus, of Messéna, Philosopher, Historian, and Philoso- 
pher. 

Dionysius, of Heracléa, Philosopher. 

Diotimus, of Adramyttium, Epigrammatic Poet. 

Diphilus, of Sindpe, Comic Poet. 

Epicirus, of Gargettus, in Attica, Philosopher, Head of his 
Sect. 

Erasistritus, of Cos, Dogmatic Physician, Head of the Smyr- 
na School. 

Euclid, of Alexandria, Geometrician, Optician, and Astrono- 
mer. 

Heraclitus, of Pontus, Philosopher and Historian. 

Lacydes, of Cyréne, Head of the New Academy. 

Leo, of Byzantium, Historian. 

Lycophron, of Chalcis, Poet and Grammarian. 

Menander, of Athens, Poet of the New Comedy. 

Philemon, of Soli, Poet of the New Comedy. 

Pyrrho, of Elis, Head of the Skeptic School. 
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Pytheas, of Massilia, Astronomer and Navigator. 
Simmias, of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet and Grammarian. 
Strato (called the Naturalist), of Lampsdcus, Philosopher. 
Theocritus, of Syracuse, Poet. 

Theophrastus, of Erésus, Philosopher and Naturalist. 
Timeus, of Tauromenium, Historian. 

Timon, of Phliasia, Disciple of Pyrrho and Satiric Poet. 
Zeuxis, of Heracléa, Statuary, Pupil of Lysippus. 
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PART II, 


CONTAINING TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEAS- 
URES. 


TABLE I. 


GRECIAN MONEY REDUCED TO FEDERAL MONEY.* 


Dollis. cts. mills. 


The Lepton (Jezrov), equal to : ; 2 
The Chalcus (yudnos), ss 4 é 31 
The Obdlus (0600s), ef : : 2 73 
The Drachma (doezuy), A : TGA 
The Mina (w«), $6 - = 16 66 6 
The Talent (tudartoy), * : : 1000 00.0 


The Stater (so called from orerjg ‘a weight’), was both a 
silver and a gold coin, but generally the latter. 

The value of the Grecian gold coins cannot be ascertained 
with great precision ; but from the best authorities which can 
be collected it would appear, that the common gold Stater 
(orarijg yovoots or stater aureus) was worth about $4,61. 

The Stater Daricus and the Stater Cresi were gold Asi- 
atic coins, so called from Darius and Croesus, They were 
generally circulated in Greece, and were worth about $7,17. 


* As the Romans reckoned in sesterces, so the Greeks generally reckoned 
in drachmas; and where a sum is mentioned in the Attic writers, without 
any specification of the unit, drachmas are always meant. In Attica, and 
in almost all the states of Greece, and even out of Greece, the talent con- 
tained 60 mine ; the mina, 100 drachmas; and the drachma, 6 oboli. At 
Athens the obolus was divided into 8 chalci, and the chalcus into 7 lepta. 
From the half obolus upwards, the Athenian money was generally coined in 
silver; below that, either in silver or copper. 
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The Stater Cyzictnus, the Stater Philippi, and the Stater 
Alexandri, were likewise gold Asiatic coins, aid were worth 
about $4 each. 


‘ 


TABLE I. 


GRECIAN WEIGHTS REDUCED TO ENGLISH TROY WEIGHT. 


lbs. oz. dwt. gre. 


1 Drachm, $ c A ; 2 16, 
10 Drachms, 2 : Ser: Perso. 
100 Drachms, or 1 Mina, . e 1 1 10 10 
60 Mina, or 1 Talent, , : Of To 20 
TABLE IU. 


GRECIAN DRY MEASURES, 


The principal dry measures were ‘the féarng, ‘ Xestes,’ the 
gowns, ‘Cheenix,’ and the uédiuroc, ‘Medimnus.’ The Medim- 
nus contained I bushel, 3 gallons, 5? pints, or about a bushel 
and a half. The Chceenix was the common daily allowance 
of food, and contained about a quart. The Xestes measured 
33 cubic inches, or about a pint. 


TABLE IV. 


GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH REDUCED TO ENGLISH. 


Paces. Ft. Inches, 
Aaxtvioc, ‘ the digit,’ f J P 3 


vy, ‘the cubit,’ . : ; 1 re 

Imus, ‘the larger cubit,’ , r : 1 6 

*Ogyuit, ‘the pace, . : - . 6 tt 
» Mihoy, ‘ the mile,’ : : . ‘ 805 5 


The 771¢99o0r,* ‘ Plethron,’ was a measure of land, less than 
one fourth (about 7%) 6f an English acre. 


* Sometimes translated ‘acre,’ but improperly. 
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The Hogoccyyne, ‘ Parasang,’ was a Persian measure equal 
to about 34 English miles. 

The Grecian foot was about equal to the English foot. 
100 of the former equalled 100 feet and 7 inches of the latter. 


The Szodvoy, ‘Stadium,’ was nearly equal to an English fur-_ 


long, or, to be more exact, equal to +2 of a furlong. Eight 
Stadia were equal to 7 furlongs and 71 yards, or nearly equal 
mile. 


INDEX 


TO THE 


GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES TO BE FOUND IN THIS WORK. 


A, Aios Oaxutuhoyv, 134 
F a” ~ 
Aigew uyxvonr, 176 


Aigstoi, 63, 98 


ABEBnI01, 102 Aitia, 74 
Aychwore, 97 Aizuchorot, 170 
Ayéheu, 82 Aizun, 159 
“Ayxvoa, 176 *Anatiov, 177 
Apigu, 106 "Anweung, 159 
Ayriaucs, 106 Ancytut, 130, 160 
Ayoge, 37 "Ano Youuun, 131 
Ayoguiior, 60 “xgdetuoue, 204. 
Aygorign, 94. “Axgator, 102 
Ayuets, 93-2 ‘Angoboloral, 156 
*Ayavec tegot, 1353 énutd- Axgo dine, 171 
glot, 141 An gdven, 175 
Aixnuc, 74 Ahahuy woe, 167 
°Adixou Oixn, 76 Ahevatygvoy, 210 
*Advveator, 51, 56, 172 “Ahextovouurtele., 122 
“Adurorv, 96 "Ahetinanog, 93 
Adria, 122 “Alevgor, 202 
Adavloy eye, 122 / “Alyy, xatnyogsy, 73 
“AS av ta0 408, 122 Ahiuedar, 93 
*Aslovtot, BU -Alanyoguxds, 119 
2A cvaror, 92 “Ahwe, 130, 132 
"Ady, 34 “Ake, 202 
“4Giov, 131 “Adtijgss, 132 
Aiysidau, 83 “Alunoc, 93 


Ainiug Sixn, 76 “AhvowWates, 158 
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Alita, 136 
“Alurgxns, 136 
“Alpeca, 50 
“Aunevoa, 140 
“Aunvé§, 211 
“Auvhoy, 202 
“Aucpirmor, 156 
Aupiorouos guhays, 163 
"Avabuivery, 116 
AvaBuiron, 131 
Avad- wore, 97 
Aadsiac hidoe, 71 
*Avoutius AFog, 71 
Avaxdivonihn, 134 
Avitzguors, 73 
Avexgovore, 140 
Avaggvore, 123 
Av dgokjyuoy, 76 
Avdgourjzye, 159 
“Adour, | 193 
“Ddouvits, 193 
Ay Seo gue, i23 
ArFeorngusy, | 123, 149 
Aninrinodec, 109 
“Avodos, 128 
Aruyoupsic, 52 
Artinudor, 131 

“Av tLoTg 0p, 104, 147 
"Arythov, 174 
“Avrgt, 96 

Arr, 158 
Artamooie, 73 
Asin, 159 

Aowdoi, 220 
Anoyoyi, 76 
Anugyui, 2 20 
Anarovgus, 123 
An060ii- oun, Lene 
Anoburiguor, 182 
“Anodéxrit, 52 
Anodurijgua, 39, 210 
Andihon, 93 
Anoreizioude, 168 
“Anotovog0Set, 134 
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‘Amotgom«tos, 93 
Anozeyororeiy, 68 
Agbihu, 213 

40 ddvior, 217 
‘Agsvonayita, 71 
“Agevoniyos, 70 


*Agsog veottot, 118 
“Agnes, 93 
“Aovotoy, 205 


2 

‘Agutve, 124 
c , 
Aguoovrot, 88 


“A6ou, 188 


“AG 606 wy, 188 


“Aoteurs, 93 


Agtepioww, 97 
“Agtéuor, ar? 
“Agros, 201 
Aozaystar, 8d 
Agzé tov, 87 
oz; 51 
Agyégereet, 99 
Agyiegeis, 99 
Agyinv6 <Q) its, 179 
“Agyortes, 99 
Aoxbev, 716 
*Aonol, 203 
Aonis, 158 
Aotegomntys, 93 
Aotguaaios, 93 
Aorguteta, 76 
Aorgurevrot, 171 
"AG TUVO{LOL, 54 
“Aovubodor, 204 
“Atédsia, 8O 
“Aric, 7a, 77, 91 
Av éovew, 104 
Avioc, 1380, 199 
Athodia, 141 


‘Avropuoho, 171. 


AvtozFovec, 211 
Avyny, 176 


“Ageois, 131 


‘Apoodirn, 93 
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Bados polayyoc, 163 
Baduncheuos, 93 
Batty, 212 

Baloic, 13t 
Bantworygtor, 210 
Bugudoor, 79 
Baothe’ic, 93 
Bato, 133 
Bewreior, 88 
Bsshonec, 90 

Béy, 160 
Bihoogpnusiy, 121 
Bhoopyuiay, 121 
Bhoavtou, 213 
Bondeoure, 123 
BoySooursy, 149 
Bokic, 176 

Boubos, 120 
Bogevoy teizoe, 39 
Bovdvuteiv, 102 
Bovievoic, 76 
Bovhy, 55 
Bowveoinia, 124 
Boorteios, 93 
Beoyos, 79, 91 
Bawoi vrayvvuor, 95 
Boos, 96 

Bayos tar dadexa Fear, 93 


i 


Lowjozos, 93 
TuhaxtooxovdSa, 102 
Toapyhvor etzui, 189, 
Fupiiwos, 94 
Touniioy, 149 
Teuos, 204 
Taortoomorrsto 122 
Tevetvihic, 94 
T¥oortes, 86 
Tegovoiu, 86 


Tega, 169 
Tijyeveic, 34 
Thavxasic, 94 
Thugic, 160 
Tovuneteiy, 100 
Lovrvageod-o1, 100 
Luitxot, 2 
Tociupoata, 196 
Loup poreic, 64. 
Teopporets, 52, 64 
Teo, U1 

I oun , 76 
Teugixn, 199 
Toagpic, 200 
Tupraoveoeyzia, 61 
Tuywreortai, 61 
Tupvoorijove, 39 
Duvoineto. ay 006, 37 
Tivaiznoy, 193 


as 


AgSoitzos, 126 
Auiwores, 9D 
Avupovodjntor, 117 
Auttaksic, 205 
Aoutgos, 207 
Aoutvpores, 205 
Auipany, 94. 
Avztvhoy evarstyaoFou, 134 
Augyn, 105 
Aagrnpogua, 124 
Asyostg, 100 
Ashita, 16 

Ashwor, 205 
Adinvoy, 205, 206 
Asnudaozog, 162 
Arxus, 91, 162 
Asnarevew, 124 
Asnag diol, 148 
Askiov UxOO TN OLOY; 117 
Aénuc, 203 

Asouot, 77 
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Asouorrijguor, 121 
Aevrigut Toumelar, 202, 207 
Anunjrys, 93 
Ayjuonoata, 59, 61 
Ajo, 44, 64 

Anjos, 44 

Anwooron tapat, 54 
Anuorixnt, 76 
Avwbudon, 213 
Avavouni, diadoceg, 54 
Aweyzy, 8 
Avaviodeouor, 130 
Alovhoc, 130 
AvIvouubor, 104 
Aizou, 76 

Aino, 214, 225 
Aixaotut, 55 

dixy sivnyaytwos, 73 


Avovvow, 635 weyoha, 124; 


puizoa, 124 
Atoneryn, 97 
Aoxobvdioe, 132 
Aioxzog, 130, 132 
Aigeoos, 155, 206 
Aoboktiv, 55 
Awixe, 131 
Miauwr, 74 
Aoitoc, 84, 94 
Aohzodeonor, 130 
Aohiyos, 130 
Aohoy, 177 
Aogarogogot, 156 
Aooniu, 123 
Adenoc, 123, 205 
Aoou, 159 
Aovisia, 77 
Aovior, 43, 44, 84 

~ Aoveodoxn, 159 
Josnorngeoat, 155 
Aoénuvor, 180 
Agouos, 130 
Avopruto, 121 
dou, 190 


Aga, 101 
Adu Serine, 209 
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Eyxotlue, 174 
Eyyu@, 188 
Eyyudizn; 50 
Ezgsugiduoy, 159 
“Eyzos, 159 


‘Edwha, 175, 177 
"ED ue, 214 


Eizoy, 80 
EiksiOvun, 94 
Eilotec, 81, 84 
Eiue, 211 
Evouyyshia, 76 
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Liopogt, 62, 204 


“Exasoyoc, 93 
“Exatybohog, 93 
‘Exaroubacay, 69, 149 
‘Exatoubn, 102 
“‘ExatouGov, 127 
‘Exutoy Bove, 102 


Buurdy 09701, 162 
Exa/Gohos, 160 


*Exzdyotu, 55, 66, 89; 


Seah aes (6 
Exxouwd, 217 

Exhoysic, OL 
°F ixuay sia, 205 
“Exwogtvgta 74. 
‘Exoroetixol, 117 
ExtidoFo, 194 
Expogi, al ig ; 
Ehaing otegpavoc, 9D 
Ehugn bohosy, 150 
"Ehagnboioc, 93 


"Edeyou, 219 
“Eleyzos, 74 
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Eénohe, 168 

Elsvoine, 125 

“Eline, Q11 

“Eliny, 2 

“Elanyes, 1 

Eu Boru, 213 

"Eu Bohoy, 163, 175 ~ 

“Euforoc, 174, 178 

Eunyevore, 198 

Eumohaios, 94 

“Eurcvga, 119 

Evayorwos, 94 
Evoga, 170 

Evap duro, 148 

*Evdsukic, 76 

“Evdexc, 64 

Ev Fovowcrel, 117 

“Evvearngis, 140 

‘Evodice otuSore, 121 

“Eytuc, 198 

Evtegdvece, 174 

Eyota, 211 

BSqu, 39 

“ESyGo1, 83 
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ESouis, aL2 

Ent Adguip, 73 

*Ent Tohhadicy, 72 
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LnBdrou, 180 
‘Eniyeor, 92 
*Exygucput, 223 
Emuygagtis, 51 
Exidgouos, 177 
Exwuehyris Tay xowar, O 
‘Exuatarns, 67 
*Emtotolevec, 179 
*Exizakic, 164 
*Enttovot, 178 
"EnyFovior Geol, 9 
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Exougdyio1, 92 
Enrdyo9dos, 199 
“EnwBehic, 74 
‘Eng dos, 104, 147 
"E: mouic, 212 
“Enwrides, 175 
Eouriotai, 56, 204 
“Egavos, 56, 204 
“Boy, O4 
“Egdev,, 103 
Egéooew, 177 
“Egéte, 180 
Egeruol, 177 
“Eguovyios, 94. 
“Eouojoc, L176 


Lguuer, 176 
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Eouns, 93 
‘nqualiroheg 94 
“Eodnua, 211 
"Eades, 211 


"EoInjows, 211 


‘Eotia, 93 
“‘Eotiaoic, 61 
“Eotwutog, 205 


“Boxers, 162 


Exaiga, 94 
“Evaigstos, 93 
Evavdgius ayo, 128 
Evixvuhos, 159 
Buidvoas, 93 

E yuodnidat, 98 
Eby, 176 
Eviognos, 107 
Evnurgidu, 98 
Eigeotregyos, 94 
EvoeBye, 107 
Evyzai, 100 
Etyuguorio, 100 
‘Egpsotv0s, 93 
Egeorgls, 212 
-Egpéra, 72 

“Egy Geo, 389 
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LonytioF-cu, 76 
Egiynows, 76 
Eyonrys, 126 
‘Egpogeion, 87 
"E—pogot, 87, 126 
“Ewngiopévor, 98 
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Zaxogot, 9D 

Zé, 22 

ZEvyiceit, 44 

Zeve, 93 

Zyuia, 77, 91 
Zuyitou, 180 

Zuyot pahayyos, 163 
Zuyov, 175, 177 
Zon; 156 
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“Hoa, 93 
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“Howes, 92, 95 
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Oudhoi, 160 
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Ooior, 202 
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Kayeoy, 202 
Karngpogor, 125, 189 
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Kélytec, 131, 178 
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Keouiou, 178, 181 
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Kégura, 162, 178 
Keodaos, 94 
Kyjouxec, 64, 68, 98, 103 
Kvb-dou, 198 
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Kisyidea, 74 

Ki Sores, 121 
KijSorzos, 94 
Kijoou, 62 
Kinoowoyteie, 120 
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